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PANCATANTRA STUDIES. 
By A. VENKATASUBBLAH. 
21. Dustabuddhi and Dharmabuddhi. 


The story of Dustabuddhi and Dharmabuddhi is found in all 
the older Paücatantra versions (that is to say, in Tantra,? Spl, Pn 
Ks, So, SP, Pa and Durgasimha’s Paücatantra) except Hitopadesa. 
It presents two problems that require solution. 


1, No. 1 of these Studies is published in the Asia Major, ITI, pp. 
307-320. 
2, The following abbreviations are used in this article :— 

Ks: for Kgemendra the author of Brhatkathàmaüjari (BKM) and 
also for the Pajicatantra version contained in that worl. 

N: for the Nepalese version of the Pañcatantra as published by 
Hertel in his editions of the Southern Pajicatantra and the 
Tantrakhyayika. 

Pa: for the original Pahlavi translation of the Райсабапіга and 
also for the Syrian and Arabic versions derived from it. 

Pajica : for Paricatantra and also for Hertel’s book, Das Parücatantra. 
Seine Geschichte und Verbreitung and for the Pavicatanira 
Reconstructed of Prof. Franklin Edgerton. 

Pn: for Pürnabhadra, author of the so-called textus ornatior of 
the Paícatantra nnd also for that work (edited by Hertel 
in the HOS). 

So: for Somadeva, author of the Kathisaritsigara (KSS) and 
also for the Panücntantra version contained in that book 

SP: for the Southorn Pajicatantra (Hertel’s edition). 

Spl: for the so-called textus simplicior of the Pañoatantra (edited 
by Bühler and Kielhorn in the BSS). 

T and Tantra: for Tantrákhyáyik& (Hertel's editio princeps). 
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I. 


The Kathasarmgraha verse that introduces the story in Tantra 

reads as 

dustabuddhir abuddhis ca dvav etau dhin-matau mama | 
: tanagenáti-pandityat pita dhümena maritah ||? 

and refers to Dustabuddhi and Abuddhi while the prose story that 
follows is, on the other hand, concerned with the doings of Dusta- 
buddhi and Dharmabuddhi, and does not mention Abuddhi at all. 
It has therefore been assumed by later interpreters, for instance, 
by Prof. Hertel (ZDMG. 68, 72), that the Abuddhi of the introduc- 
tory verse is the same as the Dharmabuddhi of the prose story. 
And Hertel has even gone to the length of asserting (1. c. p. 73) 
that it is quite certain that the inconsistency is derived from the 
original Райсабаліта itself. 

This opinion is controverted by Prof. Edgerton in an article 
entitled ‘ Evil-wit, No-wit, and Honest-wit’ that he has published 
in Vol. 40 of the JAOS, pp. 271 ff. Prof. Edgerton has there justly 
observed that only a very slovenly story-teller—which the writer 
of the original Paiicatantra certainly was not—, would without a 
word of explanation call one of his characters by the name of 
Abuddhi first and Dharmabuddhi afterwards, and that there is 
nothing in the story to show that Dharmabuddhi deserved in the 
least to be called by the name Abuddhi. He then points out (1) 
that the name Dharmabuddhi is used in the story in all the other 
versions also, (with the exception of the Pahlavi versions which use 
a word meaning ‘simpleton’ or abuddhi and which are clearly 
influenced in this by the word abuddhi which must have occurred 
in the introductory verse of the Sanskrit original), to denote the 
companion of Dustabuddhi ; (2) that Dustabuddhi is called by 
that name in the story in all versions excepting Spl (and one or 
two passages of Pn) where he is called Papabuddhi, and Ks where 
he is called Abuddhi (twice) and Durbuddhi (once), in addition to 
being called Dustabuddhi twice ; and (3) that Pn's reading of the 


3, Hertel has translated this as: “ Dustabuddhi und Abuddhi werden 
beide von mir gemissbilligt. Von seinem Sohne wurde der Vater infolgo 
allzugrosser Klugheit durch Rauch getétet.” 
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first half of the above kathdsamgraha verse, Dharmabuddhir 
Abuddhis ca dváv etau viditau mama and Spl's reading of Kubuddhih 
instead of Abuddhih in pada above, show clearly that, to the 

authors of these versions, Abuddhi is the same as Dustabuddhi. 
He has therefore, on the basis of these facts, arrived at the con- 
clusion (1) that the original kathdsamgraha verse read like T, but’ 
that Abuddhi was not intended to refer to Dharmabuddhi in the 
following story ; and (2) that the verse is intended to teach the 
moral that ‘‘ Dustabuddhi, Evil-wit, is just as bad as (any, 
indefinite) Abuddhi, No-wit ; in short, that ‘ honesty is the best 
policy." The meaning of the above verse is, according to him: 
“ I have just as low an opinion of Evil-wit as of No-wit ; one is at 
bad as the other, And to prove it, I refer you to the case of Evil- 
wit who caused his father's death by his excess of cunning, thereby 
showing himself no better than a fool or No-wit." 

The considerations set forth above by Edgerton seem to me 
to be conclusive on one point, and I agree unreservedly with him 
that the word Abuddhi in T's reading of the introductory verses 
does not refer to Dharmabuddhi. I do not, however, think that 
he is right when he says that the original kathdsathgraha verse read 
as in l' For, in the first place, there is no instance to be found in 
the whole range of Sanskrit literature of the combination of the 
word dhik with the word mata or other forms derived from tho root 
man (see PW)! ; and I cannot believe that the author of the original 
Paücatantra would use in his book а combination of words that is 
quite unknown elsewhere. It can be seen from the conspectus 
of different readings given on p. 154 of Edgerton's Райса. (Vol. I) 
that the reading dhinmatau mama is found in T only. The Jain 
versions have, as already noted above, the reading dvav etau 
viditau mama, and SP. dvav eau vanigátmajau ; and the Райса- 
tantra of Durgasimha reads the first half-verse as Dustabuddhes 
Subuddhes ca dvayor dharmasya saméayat. The fact that each 
version has quite a different reading of pada b seems to show that 
all these readings are secondary, being emendations, paraphrases 

4, Not only that, but the two words dhik and mata signify mutually 


incompatible things. Dhik signifies contempt, reproach and mata, regard 
honour ; see PW. 
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or restorations in the place of the original reading which must have 
been quite different from all these and must have been lost long 
before the archetypes of the above versions were written down. 

Secondly, the verse dustabuddhir abuddhi$ ca dvāv etau dhin- 
matau mama... .should, in case the reading dhin-matau тата be 
original, have been spoken by some character appearing in the 
story introduced by this verse. For, it is the rule in the Райса 
tantra that pronouns of the first person, that occur in 
kath@samngraha. verses, refer to characters in the story following 
and that such verses are spoken by such characters. Compare 
Tantra. I, 01: pürtam eva тауа jndtam....; I, 54: jambuko 
huduyuddhena тауа césidhabhatina....; and Pn, 1,247, 309, 
407 ; 11,98, 142; III, 118, 166, 193; ТУ, 40, 50; and V, 39 all of 
which verses contain pronouns of the first person and are spoken 
by characters in the stories that follow, and are introduced by, the 
respective verses. Neither in Tantra. nor in Pn. have I found any 
exception to this rule, and we may therefore regard it as a fixed 
tule. If then T's reading dvàáv etau dhin-matau тата had been 
original, this verse would have been placed in the mouth of one of 
the characters appearing in the following story. We see that, in 
fact, it has not been so placed and that the verse is placed in the 
mouth of Karataka. 


And, thirdly, it should also be noted in this connection that 
it is foreign to the style of the Parca. to give expression to personal 
opinions like “I have a very low opinion of both the evil-minded 
man (Evil-wit) and the fool (No-wit) alike" (this, according to 
Edgerton, is the meaning of the first half-verse) in kathasarwgraha 
verses. Such verses, in the original Panca., contain statements of 
definite facts; compare avyápáresu vydpüram, yo narah kartum 
icchati |за eva nihatah Sete. ‘The man who tries to concern him- 
self with what is not his concern, he it is that lies slain " ; updyena 
hi yac chakyam na tac chakyaħ parükramaih “Ву guile, verily, 
can be done what cannot be done by violence” ; na tv avignatasilaya 
grhe dadyat pratisrayam “Not to one whose character is 
unknown should shelter ever be granted ” etc. 


These considerations make it sufficiently clear that the reading 
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dhin-matau mama is corrupt and not original. Now it is upon 
this reading that Edgerton bases his above-mentioned conclusion 
that the word Abuddht, in the above verse, refers in effect to Dusta- 
buddhi. Such a conclusion is incompatible with any other reading 
of pada b, and since it has been shown that the reading dhin-matau 
тата is corrupt, it follows that the above conclusion is wrong. 


^ Similarly, Edgerton's contention that Abuddhi is not a proper 
name but à common one and denotes a no-wit or fool is likewise 
wrong. For not only does the prose story not mention any no-wit 
or fool, but the word са in pada a (Dustabuddhir Abuddhis ca), that 
joins the two words Dustabuddhi and Abuddhi, goes to show that, 
since the word Dustabuddhi is a proper name (this is clear from the 
prose story), the word Abuddhi too is such. 


There is thus no doubt that the word Abuddhi in the above 
verse is a proper name, the name of a person ; and since this person 
is not mentioned in the prose story, one is confronted with the 
problem, ‘ Who is this Abuddhi that is mentioned in pada a of the 
verse but not in the prose story ? ' 


The clue to the solution of this problem is, it scoms to me, 
contained in the context in which the story of Dustabuddhi and 
Dharmabuddhi appears, that is to say, in the sentences of the 
frame-story that precede and follow this story. It has been said 
in this connection by Edgerton (7405. 40, 275), that the location 
of this fable in the frame-story of the first book of the Райса, shows 
that ‘honesty is the best policy 'is what it intends to teach, 
that it is told by the jackal Karataka to warn the evil-minded and 
treacherous Damanaka of the fate that is in store for him if he 
follows in the course he has begun, that Damanaka is the proto- 
type of Dustabuddhi, and that Karataka means to let him see that 
evil-mindedness is really folly and brings one to disaster. This 
seems to me to be a mistaken view: honesty may indeed be the 
best policy ; but the Райса. is a book intended to teach, not moral 
lessons, but lessons of niti (see Hertel, Tantra.—Über. I, 127). The 
story of Dustabuddhi and Dharmabuddhi with which we are now 
concerned has nothing to do with dishonesty or evil-mindedness : 
it merely depicts the unfortunate results that are caused by 
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atipanditya or too much cleverness. This is made clear, not only 
by the introductory verse which mentions atipapdiya in pada o 
and the story itself which sets forth how Dustabuddhi’s father 
came to an untimely end through his son's too much cleverness, 
but also from the words of the frame-story that precede and follow 
this story. In Tantra, for instance, the section of the frame- 
story that introduces the story of Dustabuddhi and Dharmabuddbi 
may be said to begin with Abschnitt 95 (p. 51) which says that 
Karataka became much perturbed at seeing his master Pingalaka 
in such a dire strait, and began to administer a severe reproof to 
Damanaka beginning with the words: kastam idam āpatitah 
nicopadesat аала sadhv idam ucyate /narddhipa nicamatanwvartino 
budhopadistena па уйті таптала visanti (е durgamamüárganir- 
датат samastasambadham anartha-pafijaram. (“ This disaster 
has happened through following the advice of the base. For after 
all, it is well said :—Kings who follow the advice of the base, and 
do not walk in the path pointed out by the wise, enter into a maze 
of misfortunes containing all manner of afflictions, egress from 
which is very difficult.”) Karataka then charges Damanaka with 
having separated his master from reliable friends so that he might 
follow the crooked counsel that he (Damanaka) gives, with being 
envious at seeing others enjoy happiness, and with being small- 
minded. Не then goes on to say to Ратапака : “ After all, the 
fault lies with your master who, (instead of taking counsel of proper 
persons) in matters concerning dharma, arthu and Ката, undiscri- 
munatingly takes counsel of men like you who are utter strangers to 
the six forms of policy, and who make their living out of a mere 
pretence of statesmanship ; [for as ]is well-said :— Kings who 
delight in servants that speak brilliant and pleasing words but do 
not bend their bows—their dominions are enjoyed by their enemies.” 
Karataka then proceeds to say that such statesmanship must have 
been inherited by Damanaka from his father and that there is no 
use in advising Damanaka (since he is incapable of profiting by it) 
and that he would be another Sücimukha (whose story he relates) 
if he were to do so. He then says that Damanaka is a disgrace to 
his family, and after relating the story of Dustabudhi and Dharma- 
buddhi to him, says again to him mürkha atipándityena te dagdho 
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татќаћ. ‘Fool, you have set fire to your own family through too 
much cleverness.’ 


From the foregoing it is clear that Karataka thinks (1) that his 
master, the lion Pingalaka, is in a sad plight ; (2) that he is in such 
plight because he took counsel of Damanaka; and (3) that 
Pingalaka, too, is partly to blame because, like Dustabuddhi’s 
father who allowed himself to be persuaded by Dustabuddhi to 
follow a course of action that seemed wrong and inadvisable to 
him, he allowed himself to be persuaded by the seemingly states- 
manlike counsel of Damannka—to follow a course of action that 
seemed wrong to him, and thus brought the evil plight on himself. 
If then we bear this in mind and read again the kathasamhgraha 
verse, 


dustabuddhir abuddht§ ca................ | 
атауепйїрат&йуй! риа dhümena maritah W 


“ Dustabuddhi and Abuddhi,........ the son because he was all 
too clever, caused his father’s death by smoke” (pada b, as 
observed above, is corrupt and should not be taken into considera- 
tion), we find ourselves led irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
persons denoted by the names Dustabuddhi and Abuddhi in the 
first half-verse are no other than the ‘son’ (tanaya) and the ‘ father’ 
(рит) mentioned in the second half-verse. In other words, 
Abuddhi in the above verse denotes the father of Dustabuddhi and 
not some indefinite ‘ No-wit’ as Edgerton thinks or Dharmabuddhi 
as Hertel thinks. 


That this is so, is shown, apart from considerations of the 
context, by the words of the verse itself. This verse is understood 
by Edgerton to mean, “I have a very low opinion of both the evil- 
minded man (Evil-wit) and the fool (No-wit). The son, because 
he was all too clever, caused his father's death by smoke." That 
is to say, he breaks up the verse into two halves that are quite 
unconnected with each other—a mode of interpretation that seems 
to me to be unnatural. The most natural way is, as indicated 
above, to construe the two half-verses together and to understand 
that Dustabuddhi and Abuddhi mentioned in the first half-verse 
are the same as the son and the father mentioned in the second. 
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It may be observed in this connection that Ks reproduces the 
original kath@satigraha verse as 
abuddhiyogad adhamáh sarvadā vipadaspadam | 
pita dhümena nihatah sutenddharmabuddhing ll 


“ Because of their folly, the base are always subject to disasters, 
The father was killed with smoke by his evil-minded son” ; and 
ho thus seems to have thought that Dustabuddhi's father was an 
abuddhi or fool. And though it is true that the term abuddhi is 
not, in any of the extant Райса. versions actually applied to Dusta- 
buddhi's father (excepting Durgasimha's Райса. which calls him 
Premamati, the other versions all refer to him merely as ' Dusta- 
buddhi's father ' and do not specifically name him), it cannot, in 
the light of what is related of him in the story, be gainsaid that 
the epithet ів one that is suited to him. Гог, a man who feels that 
the plan suggested by Dustabuddhi, that he should hide himself in 
the tree and bear false witness, is fraught with danger? and who yet 
allows himself to be over-persuaded by his son and undertakes to 
carry it out, cannot but be said to be foolish. And similarly, the 
lion Pingalaka who, in the frame-story, is the prototype of Dusta- 
buddhi's father and who, allowing himself to be persuaded by the 
wily Damanaka into the belief that Saijivaka is his enemy and 
plotting to oust him from his throne, sets forth to fight with him 
risking his life and vanquishes him only after he himself has 
received many wounds, is without doubt foolish. 


The word atipanditya which has been translated above as ‘too 
much cleverness’ and which Hertel translates as ‘ allzugrosse 
Klugheit’ means properly ' too much learning’ and signifies in the 
above Райса. passage not so much ‘cleverness’ in general as 
‘cleverness in arguing or dialectic’. In the above kathasamgraha 


5 Note that there is no word said by the father about dharma-vyatt- 
kara or sin in this connection, though the Dharma-édstras do, as » matter of 
fact, declaro that it ів w sin to bear false witness. All that tho fathor says in 
his connection is about the danger involved in such course of action, that 
* the wise man should consider the means (for attaining the desired object) 
and also the danger (involved in the use of such means).’ This is quite in 
character with the Райсаѓапіга whose object is to teach lessons, not of 
morality, but of aiti. 
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verse, it refers, firstly, to Dustabuddhi’s cleverness in dialectic and 
the arguments (these are not given in any of the extant Райса- 
versions) that he must undoubtedly have used in order to overbear 
those of his father, and secondly, to tue arguments used by 
Damanaka (see p. 27 ЇЇ. in Tantra.) to persuade Pingalaka that 
Sanjivaka was a traitor and ought to be destroyed. In addition, 
I cannot help thinking that there is an underlying reference in it 
to Karataka's being worsted in argument by Damanaka and being 
obliged to yield that Pingalaka's association with Sanjivaka was a 
vyasana of which it was necessary to rid Pingalaka ; see Ab. 38-40 
in Tantra. (p. 41-42). Compare also the following passages in 
Tantra, in which he reproves Damanaka : 


yad api ca mantri-putroham, ity | avalepád  atibhiimim 
gatosi tad apy ütmavinzádya | 
yam krivendriya-nigraho * pi mahatam bhave na ѕзаћјауаіе 
уйа buddher na vidheyatárg prakurute dharme na уй. vartate 
loke kevalavakyamdtra-racané yam prápya sanjayate 
уа naivopasamdya naiva yasase vidvattayà kir {ауа M 
(Ab. 92 : p. 51.) 
tan mürkha viparita-buddhir asi | vidven-mánitvád Gimano 
"nartham utpadayast | sádhu себат ucyate— 
jitinam madopasamanam khalanam kurute madam | 
caksus-samskarajam, teja Шакапӣт ivandhatam || 
(Ab. 94; p. 51.) 
ать karisyati pandityam vastugv apratipdditam | 
sa-pidhane dhrtah kumbhe pradipa iva vesmani | 
(Ab. 107; р. 54.) 
and especially Ab. 105 (р. 53): 
kir, tavopadesend pasadasya | uktath ca— 
nanamyam патуаіе dáru na sastram vahate 'ámani | 
sücimukhary nu jànihi yo 'éisydyopadistavan || 
and the story of Sücimukha and the ape that follows. "These show 
clearly that Karataka had tried to bring round Damanaka to his 
view, but that he had failed to do so, and having been, on the other 
hand, vanquished by the specious arguments of the clever 
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Damanaka, and given way, is now feeling that he had done wrong 
in thus having given up his own views and having authorised 
Damanaka to act as he desired. 


The SP reading of the verse has, as already noted above, 
dustabuddhir dharmabuddhif in pada a while three MSS of recension 
a-—-NAB—have Dustabudhis Subuddhi$ ca there. Regarding 
these readings, Edgerton has expressed the opinion (1. c. p. 274), 
that they have been adopted by the writers of these codices or of 
the archetype because they ' felt averse to a rending which seemed 
to identify Abuddhi with Dharmabuddhi, the simpleton with the 
honest man, when the intention of the story is inconsistent there- 
with. For my part, І am inclined to think that these readings 
(and the similar reading, Dustabuddhes Subuddhes ca dvayor 
dharmasya samsayat of Durgasimha) were adopted by the writers, 
not for the reason mentioned above by Edgerton but because the 
prose story which they had before them made no mention of 
Abuddhi and his relationship with Dustabuddhi, and they felt 
averse to have а Kathásarigraha verse that mentioned a character 
who did not appear in the story following. Pn's reading 
Dharambuddhir Abuddhis ca is anomalous; Abuddhi, mentioned 
here in pada a, does not appear in the story following, and the 
author of the version therefore shows himself to be very slovenly in 
tliis matter. 


It seems thus clear to me that the setting of this fable as also 
the words of the kathdsatngraha verse show unmistakably (1) that 
Abuddhi mentioned in pada a, was the father of Dustabuddhi ; 
and (2) that this fact was mentioned, not only in the original prose 
story, but also in the original Kathásazhgraha verse, їп pada 
b of that verse. This feature, namely, the express mention of the 
relationship between Dustabuddhi and Abuddhi, disappeared long 
ago from the prose story and became quite obscured in pada b of 
the verse. This pada was therefore re-written in many forms and 
likewise pada a also re-written with the view of discarding the word 
Abuddhi that occurred there, but not in the prose story. 
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Thie second problem in connection with this story that requires 
solution is concerned with what may be called ' the incident of the 
snake.’ It is said in T that, after (the supposed genius of) the tree 
had declared that Dharmabuddhi had stolen the money, this 
person was much surprised that a tree should talk, and suspecting 
some trick, resolved to find it out. He therefore, (itis related in T), 
said to the officers of the court, “І came here alone, at a time when 
no other person was in this wood, and took the money. Then I 
saw an unusually large snake coming, and thought, * Here is a 
difficulty. I said, 'Objects of pleasure can be had again, but 
not life. I shall come again’ ; and buried (the money) here near 
the root of the tree. It must be now necessarily given up because 
of (the order of) the king. Station yourselves a little away from 
this place while I drive out the black snake that is guarding the 
treasure ” ; and then after collecting a quantity of dry wood and 
leaves, he filled the hollow of the tree with it and set fire to it. 
Similarly, Ks, too, mentions in his version of the story a guardian 
of treasure (nidhipala) or snake, which Dharmabuddhi wanted to 
drive off. The other versions, however, namely, Spl, SP, So, 
Pn, and Pa, contain no reference to a snake. And hence the 
question arises : is the incident of the snake taken over by T from 
the original Раћса., or has it been newly introduced by the writer 
of T or its archetype ? 


This question has been discussed by Hertel in Tantra.—Über. 
I, 92-94, where he has arrived at the conclusion that T’s reading is 
original and that of the other versions corrupt. “As soon as the 
tree has spoken," writes Hertel, “the decision is pronounced 
against Dharmabuddhi. Being the accused, he is not free to act as 
he would like to [ and to find out if there is any one concealed in 
the tree ], and is therefore obliged to make a confession of guilt in 
order to get an opportunity of investigating this matter. This 
difficulty seems to have been felt by the writers of the later versions 
also (except SP), who therefore make the judges undertake the 
investigation—the same judges who have accepted the evidence of the 
tree, and who, therefore, though with doubts, believe in the proba- 
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bility that it is true! But the Indians regard trees as the abode 
of deities. And when a deity has given evidence, it would be a sin 
on the part of the judge to doubt its truth. The fear of punish- 
ment therefore [ in the next world ] would therefore hold him back 
from undertaking any investigation into the matter. It ів Dharma- 
buddhi alone who thinks that there is some trickery in it, 
because he knows his own innocence." 


These views have been discussed and controverted by Edgerton 
on pp. 165-166 of his Pañca., Vol. 1 (see also p. 97 of Vol. 2). He 
has there observed (1) that T's reading of this passage, even with 
Hertel's emendations, reads very ill and sounds bizarre and badly 
constructed ; (2) that there is no support for it in any other version 
except Ks which is known to be dependent on T ; (3) that Hertel 
is wrong in stating that the luter versions except SP agree in making 
the judges start the bonfire, since, as a matter of fact, the Jain 
versions agree with T, Ks and SP in making Dharmabuddhistart the 
fire; and (4) that Hertel's argument that Dharmabuddhi, because 
he stood condemned on prima facie evidence, could not take any 
further action (such as setting fire to the tree) without first making 
a confession as in T, is most unconvincing, as there is nothing in 
Hindu law or any other law to prevent a defendant, against whom 
prima facie evidence of guilt has been presented, from trying to 
disprove the credibility of the hostile testimony, which is what 
Dharmabuddhi does, successfully. 


There is no doubt, it seems to me, about the justness of the 
third and the first of the above observations. The readings of the 
Jain versions reported by Edgerton on p. 165 (1.c.) testify to the 
correctness of the former, while Dustabuddhi's announcement that 
he had а witness only after a confinement of five days, and 
Dharmabuddhi's statement that he buried the money at the foot 
of the tree (and went off quickly) when he saw the large snake, еїс., 
bear out the latter. But it is otherwise as regards the fourth obser- 
vation. In this Edgerton seems, in the first place, to mix up two 
different things. An attempt on the part of the defendant 
against whom prima facie evidence of guilt has been presented, to 
disprove the credibility of the hostile testimony is one thing ; & 
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similar attempt on the part of the defendant after he has been 
condemned on the strength of the evidence produced, is quite 
another thing. The first course is permitted to the defendant, 
though not by Hindu law, by other systems of law ; the second is 
not, I conceive, permitted to the defendant by any law. So long 
as the court has not pronounced its judgment on the matter in 
question, that is, so long as a matter is res sub judice, it may be 
open to the defendant to discredit the evidence against him. But 
as soon as the court pronounces its judgment on the matter,® it 
becomes res judicata ; the matter is to be considered as disposed 
of and the defendant can do nothing more in the matter, either by 
way of discrediting the evidence against him or by way of bringing 
forward new evidence in his favour. 


So far os Hindu law is concerned, however, it does not permit 
the defendant to make any attempts at all to disprove the credibi- 
lity of plaintiff's witnesses ; see Yajiavalkya-smyti 2, 1-8 ; 68-83. 
In Hindu law, witnesses were questioned and their answers 
explained to the sa bh y à h (assessors or jurors), not by the 
plaintiff, but by the presiding officer of the court or by a Questioner— 
Explainer (pradvivaka) appointed by him. Ifa defendant 
felt dissatisfied with the judgment on the ground that it was btised 
on false evidence, all that he could do was to make aspersions about 
the veracity of plaintiff’s witnesses and be content therewith or to 
wait for seven days and sce if any illness, fire-accident, or bereave- 
ment by death of a near relative ( or any other evil that may be 


9 But oven after judgment was pronounced (and carried out) it was 
enjoined on the judges that they should recall it and try the cause de novo 
when it became clear that such judgment was based on false evidence, 
Compare Manu, 8, 117: 

yasmin-yasmin vivide tu kauta-saksyam krila bhaveti 

tat-tat karyam nivarteta krlam сару akrtam bhavet ii 
and tle observation of Kullüka in his comment thereupon, that this rule 
applies even when punishment has been awarded and inflicted —yad api са 
danda-sama pli-paryuntalam nilam tad apt punah parWset. 

Accordingly, the judges who, in the Paiica. story, recalled their judg. 
ment against Dharmabuddhi on its becoming apparent that it was based on 
false evidence, and condemned Dugtabuddhi instead, to punishment, did 
not act contrary to the above doctrine. 
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looked upon as a punishment inflicted by the gods for bearing false 
witness) happened to the witnesses. If such an event occurred, 
he could demand that the judgment against him be recalled and the 
witnesses punished ; if it did not, he was to console himsolf with the 
reflection that things were no worse. Compare in this respect 
Manu 8, 108 : 
yasya drsyeta suptahad ukta-vakyasya sáksinahl 
rogo 'gnir jRàti-maragam. rpa dapyo damat ca sah M 

and Vijfi&neávara's observation (in the course of his comment on 
Yajiiavalkya 2, 80 ): ушта tu pratyarthinah svapratyaya-visat- 
vaditvena stksi-vacanasyapramapyam — manyamanasya — saksisu 
dosüáropanenaparitosas tatra pratyarthinah kriyopanyasavasarabhavat 
saptahavadhika-daivika-rajika-vyasanodbhavena 5а51-ратікѕатаћ 
kartavyam | tatra ca doszvadharane | vivadaspadibhütam rpam 
dápyàh sárünusarena dandaniyas call atha dosdnavadharanamh 
pratyarthina tavata. santostavyam. In charges for theft, cte., it 
was in addition open to the accused to clear himself by undergoing 
an ordeal. It was not in any case permissible to him to try to show 
that the evidence of plantiff's witnesses was false; and it thus 
becomes clear that Edgerton's above-quoted observation is a mistake. 

„Теб us turn now to the story. It is said in So and Pa that, on 
hearing the tree say that Dharma,’ had stolen the money, the 
judges feeling much astonishment, ordered that the tree be 
examined on all sides, and when the hollow was discovered, caused 
it to be filled with dry grass and set on fire. In SP it is merely 
said that Dharma. thought it was a most extraordinary thing, and 
climbing on to the tree and seeing the hollow, set fire to it. In the 
Jain versions, on the other hand, it is said that when the judges, 
with their eyes opened wide in astonishment, were discussing what 
punishment should, according to the law-books, be meted out to 
Dharma. for stealing money, Dharma. heaped up some combustible 
material round the hollow and set it on fire. The versions of T 
and Ks have already been given above. 

It will thus be seen that while T, Ks, SP, Spl and Pn all say 
that it was Dharma. who set fire to the hollow of the tree, Pa 


7 Tho abbreviations Dharma. and Dusta. are used for Dharmabuddht 
and Dustabuddhs respectively. 
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and So alone say that it was the judges that were responsible for it. 
This is most improbable ; and there can be no doubt that these two 
versions have, in this respect, departed from the original (as 
suggested by Edgerton, p.165 1.c) and the other versions remained 
true to it. 


Again, it is explicitly said in Spl and Pn that it was after the 
judges had decided that Dharma. was guilty and were discussing 
about the punishment to be awarded to him, that he set fire to the 
hollow of the tree. SP is silent about the matter because it gives 
а much condensed form of the original, and has left out this, along 
with many other details. T and Ks are likewise silent ; but their 
wording, adhung ^vasyam rajavasat samarpitavyam ‘it must now 
be necessarily restored by order of the king, and hríam tan 
nidhipalena taħ nudamity abhdsata, ‘it has been stolen by (the 
serpent that is) the guardian of buried treasure ; I shall drive it 
away' make it clear that the judges had decided that Dharma. 
was guilty before he began to set fire to the hollow of the tree. 
There is thus no doubt that the original Райса. made Dharma. fill 
the hollow of the tree with smoke after the judges had said that he 
was guiltv, that is, after the matter of his guilt had become res 
judicata (when no further evidence or attempts to discredit evidence 
already tendered were, even according to other systems of law, 
permissible). 

I may mention here another consideration which likewise 
points to the same conclusion, It is said in all the versions that 
the judges felt much surprise when Dusta. said that the tree would 
give evidence. It is reasonable therefore to conjecture that when 
they went with him to the spot, they caused an examination to be 
made of the tree on all sides in order to assure themselves that there 
was no trickery. They must have however, found nothing to arouse 
their suspicion; for, Dusta., who was a clever man, had managed 
things well, so well, that even when his father with his body burnt, 
fell from the hollow of the tree, the judges who saw him did not in 
the least suspect that he had lain hidden in the hollow and given 
evidence but asked him (T., p. 58), ‘ Why did you resolve to fall 
like this into the fire (kim idam idrsam agnipatanam adhyavasitam 
bhavata) ?' In fact it was only after he told them, ‘I have been 
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brought to this plight by this wicked son of mine’ that the judges 
understood the affair and ordered the punishment of Dusta. Since 
thus in all probability the tree would have been examined by order 
of the judges before being questioned, Dharma. would not be 
allowed to examine it again. 

Further, it is the rule in Hindu law that a plaintiff who relies 
on the evidence of witnesses has to produce not lessthan three such 
of good character before tho court ( Yàjfiavalkya 2, 68, 69); but if 
for any reason, he cannot produce three witnesses, he is allowed to 
produce one or two only provided that the defendant consents to 
their being examined as witnesses (ibid., 2, 72). In this instance, 
as Dusta. had but one witness, viz., the tree, that he wanted to be 
examined on his behalf, it was necessary to obtain the consent of 
Dharma. before its evidence could be accepted. Compare in this 
connection the following passage from Durgasirnha's version :— 

The two [scil. Dusta. and Dharma.] came to the officers of the 
court of justice and related the matter in detail. And, at the 
end, Dusta. said “ I have a witness to prove that this man stole 
and took away all the money". The jurors asked “ Who is it?” 
[to which Dusta.] replied, “ Excepting this man and myself, there 
were no other persons [present] when we deposited the money. 
The banyan tree thatstood near—that is the witness". The officers 
of the court of justice were surprised thereat and [saying to 
themselves], “ The like of this person's talk has not been heard of 
before. Let us see the wonder", called Dharma. and said, “ You 
must accept this witness". He said, “ Nobody has ever before 
this either said or heard of a tree being a witness. Besides, 16 is 
said in the verse : 

grhinah putrino mülah ksatra-vit-chüdra-yonayah | 
atyuktah saksyam arhanti nayakovidam apadi|8 


8 This verse is corrupt. The correct rending of the verse, 

grhinah putrino maulāh ksatra-vit-$üdra-yonayah а 

arthy-ukiah saksyam arhanti na ye ke cid anápadi 11 
is found in Manu (8, 62) and has been translated by Bühler as " House 
holders, men with male issue, and indigenous (inhnbitants of the country 
be they) Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, or Südras, nre competent, when called by o 
suitor, to give evidence, not any persons whatever (their condition may be) 
excopt in cases of urgency.” 
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[&nd] following [verses], that, in all matters, the witnesses are the 
PERSONS that were presented. There is none that has said that a 
TREE is а witness. How then can I accept?” ‘The officers of the 
court of justice then said: * There is a saying, aditya-candrav 
anilo 'nalaé ca dyaur bhitmir аро hrdayam yamas ca | alias ca ratri$ 
са ubhe са sandhye dharmaá ca j@n@ti narasya vriiam® Superhuman 
beingsare witnesses of men's good and evil deeds; therefore this is a 
proper witness. When it is a wonderful thing that man and others 
should speak, it is а most wonderful thing to make a tree speak. 
You should [therefore] accept this witness". And Dharmma. saying, 
“Very well, I accept”, the officers of the court of justice said, 
" Today 16 is too late; we shall go and hear tomorrow", and all 
went to their homes. 

The situation, then, is this :—After Dusta. announces that he 
had one witness, namely, the tree, the consent of Dharma. is 
obtained for examining it as witness, and the officers of the court, 
together with Dusta. and Dharma. repair to the spot on the next 
day. The tree, in all probability, is examined on all sides to make 
sure that there is no trickery, is solemnly adjured to speak the 
truth and give evidence on the matter, and says that Dharma. is 
guilty. Dharma. has no defence to offer except of course saying 
that he did not take the money. The judges therefore pronounce 
him to be guilty and proceed to discuss what punishment should be 
meted out to him. Dharma. on his part, being conscious of his 
innocence, is struck with wonder that the tree should bear false 
witness. As the genius of the tree could not speak an untruth, he 
suspects that there is some trickery in it, examines the tree care- 
fully, and discovers that there is a hollow in it with signs of human 
passage. He is now convinced that there is some one concealed 
in the hollow and that it is this concealed person who has given the 
evidence. But how to bring this fact home to the minds of the 
judges? Не cannot say that he objects to a tree being examined 
as witness ; for he has already given consent to it ; and it is futile 
for him to suggest that its testimony is not to be believed. Nor 
does it serve any useful purpose for him to say to the judges that 


9 '* The sun, the moon, the air, the fire, the sky, earth and water, the 
mind, Yama, day, night and the two twilights and Dharma aro witnesses of 
man’s deeds.” 
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he believes that there is a man concealed in the hollow of the tree 
for when questioned, he would have to admit that his belief rests 
on mere suspicion, that he had no such suspicion at the time the 
judges asked the tree to give evidence, and that it arose in his mind 
because he knew that he was innocent and the tree had said that 
he was guilty. Such statements would, naturally, not be believed 
by the judges and would have no effect on them ; the more so since 
the tree was (in all probability) examined once by order of the 
judges before it was questioned and nothing suspicious discovered. 


The position of Dharma. then is such that he cannot, with 
advantage to himself, make any statement to the judges. Nor 
can he, without a word of explanation, proceed to fill the hollow 
of the tree with dry grass, etc., and set fire to it. It would be looked 
upon as an act of revenge on the tree for speaking out the truth and 
revealing the secret crime of Dharma. and the officers of the 
court would surely prevent him from doing any such thing. 


The circumstances, then, are such as to force Dharma. in 
case he wants to avert from himself the impending punishment, to 
create for himself an opportunity to set fire to the hollow of the 
tree and ‘smoke out’ the person concealed in 1,1 making it 


10 The other two courses mentioned above, namely, waiting for seven 
days to ace if some accident befalls the witness and tho establishment of one's 
innocence by means of ordeal (divya), that would usually bo open to person, 
accused of theft, would not be open to Dharma. because of tho peculiar naturo 
of the witness that bore testimony to his guilt. This witness being a tree, 
the evidence given by it would be regarded as the ovidenco given by tho 
deity presiding over it. The accidenta, on the other hand, that are referred 
to in Manu 8, 108 cited above, are in connection with human beings and 
obviously do not refer to superhuman deities. And moreover, since the 
evidence of the tree, declaring tho guilt of Dharma. is itself superhuman 
evidence, it would not be permitted to Dharma. to again, by undergoing an 
ordeal, beseech superhuman beings to give evidence in the matter. Nor is 
this all. Even supposing that either of the above two courses were open to 
Dharma. he could thereby but clear himself of the charge of theft and show 
that ho was innocent ; it would not be possible for him to show that Duşta 
was the thief or to recover his share of the money that Duşta. had stolen. 
By setting firo to the hollow of the tree and ‘ smoking out’ the person 
concealed therein, on the other hand, ho could not only clear himself of guilt 
but show to tho judges that Dusta. was the thief and recover his share of 
money from him. 
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patent to the judges that they have been tricked ; and this he does 
by saying to them that he stole the money, that a large snake came 
along, etc. Itshould be noted however that T’s version here, is, 
(as observed by Edgerton) bizarre and badly constructed and that 
Dharma.’s statement to the judges does not in the least serve the 
purpose which he has in view; for it is said there that 
Dharma. frightened at seeing the approach of a snake, buried the 
money at the foot of the tree and fled. It is difficult to believe 
that, when it is во much easier to carry the money, only 600 dinara, 
to another place and conceal it safely there, Dharma. should 
frightened as he was, have chosen to remain in the place, to dig 
at the foot of the tree, (the same tree under which the money was 
originally buried) bury the money in it, fill up the hole and then 
flee. Granting however, that this is a natural thing for Dharma 
to do, it is still more difficult to see what reason Dharma 
has to set fire to the hollow of the tree. It is not anywhere 
suggested in T that the snake came out of the hollow or was at that 
moment concealed in the hollow ; and even if one supposes that 
it was so concealed, one still fails to see why it should be driven 
away first. As the money was buried at the foot of the tree, where 
it could be seen there was no snake, Dharina. could easily dig it 
out and make it over to the judges. T’s version of the story thus 
fails wholly in making out the necessity for Dharma. to set fire to 
the hollow of the tree. 


In the versions of Yasodhira and Durgasimha on the other 
hand, the story is related in a better manner. Of these, the original 
and the translation of the former are given by Hertel on pp. 160 ff. 
of his Райса. I give here а translation of the latter version : 


Dusta.'s father, Premamati, who lay hidden in the hollow, . . . . 
said, It is Dharma. that took the money”, whereat the assemblage 
and the officers of the court of justice were filled with astonish- 
ment. Dharma.[thought], “The saying dharmo jayati nadharma ity 
amoghakriam vacah ( Dharma wins, no* adharma ; thisis an infallible 
saying’) cannot be falsified. Therefore this is a surprise to me. This 
cannot be a superhuman being; if it were so, why does it not speak 
thetruth? There must therefore be some trickery in this"; and going 
round the tree keeping it always to his right, he saw the large hollow 
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and signs of human passage. Having determined [on his course of 
action], he said to the officers of the court of justice; “ According 
to the meaning of the saying, kirāto ndsti nissathah ™ (‘there 
is no tradesman who is not a rogue’), there is no tradesman who is 
not a liar. Because І am a tradesman, and in the light of our 
caste-dharma, a virtuous mind (i.e., honesty) is evil, I deceitfully 
took the money and was about to carry it to my home when thesun’ 
rose and there was no opportunity to carry itaway. I therefore putit 
in the hollow of the tree and departed. WhenI went there the next 
day, I found a snake lying there, enfolding the money in its coils; 
and not daring to take it, I departed. Do you stay here and 
watch. I shall fill the hollow with smoke, drive out the snake, 
and make over to you the stolen goods”. Thus saying, Dharma 
caused some straw and dry brushwood to be brought, filled tho 
hollow with it, and set fire to it. 


In both these versions, it is related that Dharma hid the 
money in the hollow of the tree, and that, when he went there again 
to take it, he saw a snake coming out of the hollow or lying in the 
hollow enfolding the money. As the money is to be restored to the 
proper owner, it is necessary to drive out the snake. And hence 
Dharma, gets the opportunity he desired of filling the hollow of the 
tree with smoke. 


It hardly needs to be pointed out that this is the original form 
of the story and that T’s version is a corruption. Hertel has 


11 This is tho fourth pida of the following verse :— 
abhrdntas ca nr po nàsti srotriyo násti buddhiman \ 
avidagdha "ngana таз kiráto ndati nissathah 11 

that is found on p. 95 of Durgasimha’s Райсаќапёга. 

Kirdta is а rare word that is not mentioned in tho PW, Apto or any of 
tho Sanskrit lexicons. It is interpreted (in all probability, correctly) by 
Durgasimha os * merchant ; tradesman ' in the above passage and this mean- 
ing fits well in Spl. I, verse 17: 

pürnapürne mane yparicila-jana-varcanam (аіћа nityami 
mithya-krayasya kathanam nija-dharmo ‘yam kirátànam ii 
which is the only other passage that I know in which this word is used (kird- 
атат in Kielhorn’s edition is obviously n mistake for kirdtdndm). The 
word is thereforo evidently derived from tho root kri ‘to barter, to purchase 
or sel]' (krizi dravya-vinimaye). 
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indeed expressed the opinion (op. cit. p. 159) that Yasodlira has, 
in his version, made use of Tantrakhyayika 8 or some other version 
derived from it. This cannot be correct; for, in that case, it is 
difficult to explain how Yasodhira could have arrived at a form of 
the story that is so much better constructed than its original source. 
Regarding Durgasirhha’s version, I shallshow in a subsequent article 
that it, too, is quite independent of the Tantrakhyayika. It 
follows hence that the incident of the snake is found, not in one 
Райса. version only, but at least in two. And as I have shown 
above that some such incident is absolutely needed in the story 
I have no doubt that this incident formed part of the original 
Paiicatantra, 


3. THE APE AND THE CROCODILE. 


On pp. 70 ff. of Vol. I of his T«utra-Über., Prof. Hertel has 
given in parallel columns the translation of the beginning of this 
Рейса. story (which forms the frame of Book IV) as related in Т,!? 
SP, Spl, So, Ks and the Pahlavi versions. Of these versions T alone 
relates (Ab. 286) that the crocodile, after mentioning the three 
young and beautiful she-apes on the island in the sen, offered to 
carry the ape there оп lis back as a sort of requital of the debt 
of gratitude owed by him to the npe, and thus makes out that the 
motive which prompted the ape to undertake the sea-voyage on 
the crocodile's back was a sexual one. SP, Spl., So, Ks and Pa, 
on the other hand, relate that the crocodile, after mentioning that 
there were sweet fruits on the island, invited the ape to visit 
his house there and thus give him an opportunity to return the 
ape's hospitality. Those different versions are then compared by 


12 Besides the abbreviations mentioned on p. l above, I have horo 
made use of the following ones also :— 

Du: for the Paficatantra version of Durgasimha written in 
Kannada or Canarese. 1 have given a full account of its contents in 
Vol. VI of the Zeitschrift für Indologie und Iranistik. 

Durga: for the author of the above. 

PR: for the Pancatantra Reconstructed of Prof. Franklin 
Edgerton. 
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Hertel (pp. 88 ff.), who, as the result of such comparison, arrive 
at the following conclusions :— 


(1) T's version alone of the passage, Ab. 286, is ‘echt,’ and 
those of SP, Pa and other recensions are corrupt. 


(2) The corruption is due to the fact that the codex K (from 
which all recensions except T are derived) had the reading nāryo 
(this is the reading found in all the MSS of T also) which being 
misunderstood by the writer or copyist of K, was supposed by him 
to refer to the wives of the crocodile. Since the passage, so inter- 
preted, did not yield good sense, the word ‘women’ was changed 
into ‘my house.’ 


The latter conclusion is patently incorrect; for as pointed 
out by Prof. Edgerton in PR. 2, 102 f. (see also AJP. 36, 260 
{f.), though the crocodile does not, in T, invite the ape to visit his 
house, the ape's words in T (Ab. 281): yac ca bhavata’ bhihitam 
grhagamana-daradarsanaikapatrabhi-saubandhi maya Басат та 
krtah show clearly that the crocodile did really invite the ape 
(as is stated in SP, Spl and other versions) to visit his house, and 
that Hertel's opinion about ‘my house’ being a corruption for 
naryah (women) is untenable. Edgerton has similarly shown 
(PR. 2. 101 ff.) that there is no basis for Hertel’s contention about 
the existence of the MS K. 


The former conclusion too is incorrect according to Prof. 
Edgerton who has likewise criticised it on p. 103 of PR, Vol. 2. Не 
there urges: (1) that all the Райса. versions except T (which is 
here corrupt) state that tho crocodile invited the ape to visit his 
house on the island and mention sweet fruits only, and not she-apes, 
on that island ; (2) that there is no hint of the sexual motive in 
any Райса. version except Т; (3) that the motive which induced 
the ape to accept the invitation was the greed for delicious fruits ; 
and (4) that the words тада and rágin in SP, verse IV, 6, which 
Hertel has translated as ‘Geschlechtslicbe’ and ‘die Verliebten' 
refer in reality to this greed. And he therefore concludes that 
the passage in T which mentions the she-apes is an interpolation, 
and that SP and Pa are in that respect faithful to the original 
while T is not. 
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It seems to me that this conclusion is not well-founded ; and in 
particular, I find it difficult to assent to his proposition that the 
motive which induced the ape to visit the island was greediness 
for the delicious fruits that were to be found there. For, it be- 
comes clear from the following passages, namely, SP. 1, 1547: 
tasminn eva lire Madhugarbho vimodumbaras tisthati and 1. 1552 : 
tatraiva madhuraharalabhat — sthitah ; Spl. p. 1, IL 23 ff.: 
witha kvaivam-vidhany amrta-kalpani phalani ргарпоі: bhavan | sa 
aha | bhadre mamasti parama-suhrd Rakta-mukho пата vamarah. .. 
yah sadaivümrlaprayanidréani phalani bhaksayati ; T. Ab. 274: 
kasmims cit tire Madhugarbho namodumbarah ; and Du, verse 207 : 
phalany amrta-kalpani (трил, dasyantt yāni me | tani bhadra na 
rocante tavápy audumbarani ca || that the Fig-tree on the sca-shore 
in which the ape dwelt bore sweet fruit resembling nectar in 
taste; and since the ape used to eat this fruit every day, it is hardly 
likely that he could have been tempted by the mention of sweet 
fruits on the island. There is thus no question of GREEDINESS 
for delicious fruits, and it is clear that the motive which induced 
the ape to accept the  crocodile's invitation was. according to 
SP, Spl and Pa, merely the desire to please the crocodile and give 
him an opportunity to return his hospitality. The words ‘mea 
magna concupiscentia! (John of Capua), 'Ungenügsamkeit und 
Habgier' (Wolff), ‘greedy and grasping’ (Arabic; see PR, 1, 382 
in the Pahlavi versions do not therefore fit in with what precedes 
them in these versions; and it is very probable that they are, 
as observed by Hertel (Tantra -Über., I, 91), due to the 
Pahlavi translator not understanding correctly the words 
raga and r@gin (or other similar words) referring to sexual desire 
that were used in his Sanskrit original. On the other hand, these 
words (as pointed out by Hertel, 1. c.) fit in very well with T's 
version of the story, and indicate that that version of the story is 
original and that the other versions are corrupt. 


This is shown by the story of the Ass without Heart and Ears 
also, that follows here and that is related by the ape to the croco 
dile when the latter tried to tempt the ape and persuade him a 
second time to visit the island in the sea. This story is found in 
all the Райса. versions and is concerned with an ass that gives 
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way to sexual desire, and believing the fox’s statement that it wes 
an amorous she-ass and not a beast of prey that impatiently leapt 
upon him in the cave, allows himself to be persuaded to visit it 
а second time, and is killed by the lion. Now the ape tells the 
crocodile, both before and after relating the story, that he is not 
like this ass; that ів, ho makes it clear to the crocodile that, 
though like the ass he has a failing which led him опсо to place 
himself in a situation where he would lose his life, still he is not so 
overcome by this failing as to become totally oblivious to the 
danger and place himself (as the ass in the story did) in such a 
situation again, The question therefore arises in our mind, what 
is this failing which the ape implicitly acknowledged that he had, 
and which led him into danger ? 


According to SP, Spl and the Pahlavi versions, it was with a 
desire to please that the ape accepted the invitation of the 
crocodile, and so placed himself in a situation of danger. This 
complaisance or amiability cannot in any way be said to be а 
failing ; and it therefore becomes evident that this story and the 
ape's saying to the crocodile ‘I am not like the ass ° are out of place 
and inexplicable in these versions. According to T, on the other 
hand, it was the ape's libidinousness that led him into danger; 
and this, clearly, is a failing. The story and the ape’s above- 
cited words suit the context in T only, and not in SP, Spl or Ра; 
and this too indicates therefore that these versions are corrupt 
and that the mention of the she-apes in T is a feature of the original 
Райса. 


It is interesting to find that the she-apes аге mentioned in the 
corresponding passage of Du also, of which I give а translation 
liere : 


(Pp. 278-279) “The ape saw him and with face smiling 
approached and placed before him fig-fruits ; and then looking at his 
face, said, ‘Not seeing you today, for a long time, I had become 
anxious. Where were you gone?’ Krakaca said: “ Considering 
in my mind, ‘ When shall I repay you for the great benefit that you 
have conferred on me ?'— 
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In the middle of the вед is an island that is glorious with hosts 
of lotuses and beautiful with many nameru, parijata, manddra 
and celestial trees (409). 


There is friendship between me and two beautiful she-apes 

that are on that island. Thercfore.— 
I went there when they came to meet me and said in sorrow, 
‘Even when we have a friend like you, our lives, like that of one 
who becomes a celibate while yet а boy, are passing away in 
emptiness,’ And they are beautiful and endowed with much 
wealth. Moreover, all the fruits on that island are elixirs of life 
rasayana) ; and those that eat them will at once get rid of grey hair 
and wrinkles and become fresh youths. Hear therefore; I 
shall immediately take you upon my back and carry you 
tothe ape-maidens on the island and thus attain my object. 
Therefore come quickly and get upon my back". Hearing this 
the old ape, with mind full of exuberant joy, said thus to himself : 

‘The ripe fruits destroy old age and the bevy of she-apes 
too longs for males! If one considers properly, is there anything 
more fortunate (lit.; are there better results of merit, punya, 
than this) ? (410). 

Thus saying the love-sick ape, without thinking about dangers 
to come, got upon the crocodile’s back.” 

I have shown elsewhere? that Vasubhüga's recension of the 
Pajica., of which Du is a sub-recension, is more faithful to tho 
original than the recension of Visnugarman of which T is a sub- 
recension. The mention of she-apes in Du’ and T therefore 
seems to me to show conclusively that this was a feature of the 


18 In the latter part (this will be published іп Vol. VII of the Zeitschrif 
für Indologie and  Iranistik) of my article on “The Paicatantra of 
Durgasimha." 

14 The word used in Du isthe plural of einara-niri, which therefore 
seems to justify Hertel’s emendation of niryo into vanara-ndryo in Ab. 
286. 

T mentions three вһе-ароз while Du mentions only two. Similarly 
in tho story of the Ass without Heart and Ears, ' mentions four she-asses 
while Du montions only two. Such variations in number do not however 
signify anything; see PR, 2. 119. 
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original Panca. Hertel, I conceive, is therefore right in thinking 
that Ab. 286 in T is ‘echt’ and Edgerton wrong in holding that it 
is a later interpolation and that the versions of SP and Pa are 
original. 


The above passage of Du, it will be noted, speaks of 'fruits 
that are elixirs of life (ras@yana)’, while the corresponding passage 
in the Pahlavi versions speaks of ‘swect fruits’ (PR. 1. 380; Ar. 
30) or ‘bonorum [ructuum' only, and Т (Ab. 286), of amrtasvada- 
tulyah kalpavrksa-sadr$as taravah, that is, of ‘trees that are like to 
ambrosia in savour and that are like the kalpa tree.’ It is obvious 
that this passage of T is corrupt, for, it is the fruits of trees that 
are eaten and not trees themselves. The original Райса. passage 
must have therefore referred like Du, to the savour, not of the 
trees, but of the fruits of the trees, and must have mentioned 
that the fruits were ‘like атта (ambrosia) and also that they 
destroyed old age and restored youth to all that ate them, 
For this is the characteristic of @mrta, and it is with special 
reference to this charcteristic that the crocodile must have, in the 
original Pafica., used the word amyta here, and pointed out to the 
ape (who, it is emphasised in all the versions, was old) that he 
would, by eating the fruits, regain his youth and enjoy 
the company of the she-apes. 

This original feature is preserved in Du only ; the other ver- 
sions are all corrupt, and though mentioning the fruits on the 
island, say nothing about their peculiar property ої destroying 
old age and restoring youth. 


16 Amrla, ns із well-known is tho rasayana par excellence (comparo 
Bhigavata, 8. 9.21: dailydn grhita-kalaso vañcayann upasamcaraih а 
dtrasthan payaydmasa јататтіуићагат, sudhdm); and it is because of its 
uso that tho gods (devah) are ajurth, ever young, ns also amarãh, immortal. 


FIRE-ARMS IN ANCIENT INDIA 
G. N. Varpya, M.A. 


At the beginning of the last century, very little attention and 
less respect was paid to the achievements of the ancient Indians 
in the domain of science. Political needs, however, necessitated 
a more thorough understanding of the civilization of the conquered 
race, and the victors discovered that the ancestors of their subjects 
had made very marked advances in many departments, eg., 
medicine, astronomy, mathematics. Some scholars thought that 
they saw the germs of some discoveries which had been made very 
recently in the western world. Some went yet further and declared 
that a few departments of science had been developed on a much 
greater scale by the ancient Rsis. It was claimed that these great 
sages had perfected the arts of painting and music, architecture and 
polity ; that they knew and used aeroplanes and gun powder! 

Noscholar is now prepared to deny the high achievements of the 
ancient sages, But every such alleged discovery must be carefully 
examined before we come to any conclusion about it. We are here 
concerned with the. contention that gunpowder and fire arms wore 
used in warfare in ancient India. 


Many learned scholars have given their opinions оп this 
interesting topic, but I think that the arguments on both sides have 
not been subjected to a critical and exhaustive inspection. It 
is, therefore, the aim of this article to state the pros and cons of the 
question and examine them in detail. 

Halhead started this discussion in his introduction to the 
Code of Gentoo Laws'. He relied mainly on the words agnyastra 
and Sataghni: “The word fire-arms is literally sanskrt agni- 
astra, i.e., a weapon of fire". These fire-arms were condemned in 
the ‘Code’, and as Ше Code was based on authoritative Smrtis, 
Halhead argued that the Smrtis knew of the fire-arms, but looked 
on them with disfavour. Elliot? comes to the same conclusion but 


1 Halhead, op. cit., Introduction, p. 52f. 
2 Elliot, History of India, Vol VI, pp. 455-482. 
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maintains that somehow these weapons had fallen into disuse at 
the time of the Mahommedan invasion. Bohlen?, who gives a number 
of quotations from various commentaries, contributes to the same 
opinion. Wilson‘, in his studies, has argued on nearly the same 
lines as above. He has specially emphasized the thundrous 
impact of the Vajra and concludes that this could have been only 
due to some sort of explosive substance. Пе, moreover, points out 
that all the principal ingredients of gunpowder were found in abund- 
ance in North India and во a discovery of the compound could be 
casily explained. 

The evidence used by all these authors is mostly Puranic, 
describing wonderful weapons and their miraculous eflects. Other 
scholars could say that poets and mythologists use their imagina- 
tion rather freely and that conclusions drawn from their statements 
would not be sound. But Оррегі now came forward and was able 
to give convincing descriptions of real guns in works on polity. 
The Sukranitisàra and the Nitiprakasika, indeed, offer us an account 
of a weapon, which is, in every respect, like the cannons of the seven- 
teenth century. On the description of Nalika in the Nitiprakagika, 
Rajendralal Mitra? observes, “It is difficult to read the above, 
without a feeling of suspicion about its authenticity ; the flint-lock 
of the last three centuries comes so vividly to mind that it is difficult 
to set it aside ; but the arguments urged by Dr. Oppert are strong 
and I must leave them to speak for themselves." Oppert main- 
tained that the Sukranitisara was composed by the same Sukra, 
who is quoted in the Mahabharata and that the author of the 
Nitiprakagika is the same Vaigampayana, who is supposed to 
narrate a greater portion of the epic. Har Bilas Sarda’ has reitera- 
ted the same conclusion, without adding any new argument. But 
it must be noted that this work is absolutely uncritical and hence 
unreliable. The author, in his zeal to prove that the ancient 


3 Bohlen, Alt-Indien, pp. 04-68. 

4 H. H. Wilson, Works, Vol. IV, p. 303. 

5 Oppert, Nitiprakasika (1882) pp. 10-13; Sukranitisira, pp. 194 fi; On 
Weapons, etc., p. 32. 

9 Б. Mitra, Indo-Aryans, Vol. І, p. 311. 

7 Har Bilas Sarda, Hindu Superiority, pp. 300-309. 
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Indians had perfected the most modern inventions, has relied on 
passages, wrenched violently from their context, and has quoted 
from the works of European scholars, out of date and exploded 
theories, without any comments or justification. He is thus able 
to prove that the old sages and kings possessed a highly developed 
artillery as also a large flotilla of aeroplanes. This work has beon 
rendered into Marathi ; but the translator? has taken no pains to 
improve upon the original. P 

'The arguments of Oppert did not convince some scholars, who 
regarded the Sukranitisira and the Nitiprakasika either as later 
works, or as full of interpolations. Quite a new colouring is, however, 
given to the problem by the discovery of the Kautiliya Arthagastra. 
Prof. Banerjee? has thus analysed the composition of the “ fire- 
powders" in the Arthasastra,!° and shown that спе of them agrees 
very closely with the ‘gun-powder’ in the Sukranitisara and that the 
ingredients given are even to-day used for the same purpose. The 
authenticity of thepassage has not been questioned and the problem, 
therefore, presents quite a new appearance. 

This is only one side of the problem; as against it a number of 
scholars have all along contended that the invention is too complex 
to be known in very ancient times. They also point to numerous 
descriptions of ancient battles, in all of which fire-arms are 
conspicuously absent. Hopkins" has thoroughly sifted and examin- 
ed the passages from the great epic, which are alleged to refer to 
the fire-arms. Maclagen ™ has also come to the conclusion that fire- 
arms in the sense of a modern gun or cannon were unknown in 
ancient India. Many other scholars have similarly expressed 
themselves against the view of Oppert and others, but a detailed 
examination was not nttempted. Especially in view of the fresh 
data supplied by the Arthasástra, the problem must be thoroughly 

8 Bhàratiya Sresthatva (Chitrasali Press, Poona). 

9 Promathanathe Banerjee, ** International Law and Customs in Ancient 
India”, Journal of the Department of Letters, University of Calcutta, Vol. I, 
pp. 343-348. 

10 Arthagaistra, XIII, 4, 

11 Hopkins, “ The Ruling Caste in Ancient India" JAOS. XIII, pp. 
207-304; also C X V ff. 

12 К, Maclagen, ** On carly fire-wenpone" JASB. 1876, pp. 40-56. 
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investigated. Dr. Banerjee" rightly says (op. cit. p. 206), “The 
question is yet uusettled and open for further discussion." ' 

But before we launch into a detailed examination of the various 
arguments, some issues of great importance must be settled. us 
let us be clear about the exact scope of the word * fire-arms.' 

* Fire-arms' do not include any weapons which are in some way 
connected with fire. The term is used with reference to those 
weapons which are discharged sby the force of fire. A modern 
gun, which propels large shells by means of an explosion of burning 
gunpowder, is one of the ' fire-arms' in the fullest sense of the word. 
But a torch in flames, flung at an opponent and used like a weapon, 
cannot lay claim to the title. It does carry fire and it is destructive, 
but it is not discharged or propelled by fire. Similarly arrows, 
which are tipped with burning rags, do not fall under the category 
of ‘fire-arms.’ The distinction between combustibles and explosives 
has to be carefully borne in mind. The essential characteristics of 
fire-arms is not that they burn, but that they are discharged by an 
explosion. 


We have also to remember that the use of gunpowder and 
fire-arms cannot have obtained at a single stride. It presupposed 
several other things. Thus the three principal ingredients of gun- 
powder, viz., saltpetre, charcoal and sulphur must be known. 
Then again their cumulative effect in a compound must also be 
discovered and finally such a property must be exploited for use 
in war, in order to discharge volleys of bullets and shells, etc. With 
this distinction in mind we can now turn to the discussion proper. 


The argument most emphasised is the presence of the mira- 
culous astras in the epic war and elsewhere. The agnyastra, which 
burnt up whole armies, is thus believed to be nothing less than a 
mighty cannon. Now with regard to this it must be notcd that 
the power of these missiles was not inherent, but wholly due to tho 
incantations which accompanied them. Their appearance and the 
mode of discharging them are generally not different from the 
ordinary weapons. An ordinary quoit or an arrow or even a blade 
of grass, when discharged to the accompaniment of the mysterious 


13 Dr. Banerjee, Public Administration in ancient India, 
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mantra, would obtain miraculous powers. Now fire-arms are dis- 
charged in a conspicuously peculiar way, and cannot therefore be the 
same as these astras. Moreover, the effect of these astras can very 
well be doubted and the instruments are perhaps not to be taken 
literally. In any case the astras did not materially affect the con- 
clusion of the great war", Miraculous spells and incantations are 
a regular feature in Indian civilization ever since the age of the 
Atharvaveda, and whatever actual effect these weapons may have 
had, was certainly not due to any explosive material, but to the 
mantras. In the minute description of the epic war, we have not 
a shred of evidence for assuming the presence of a weapon like 
the modern cannon. 

Leaving then these miraculous weapons, which certainly do not 
correspond to * fire-arms’ in our sense of the word, we turn 
towards some other words which are supposed to denote some 
kinds of fire-arms. 

The Sataghni, —This weapon is mentioned very frequently 
in the epics and in the later literature. Much emphasis has been laid 
on the literal meaning оГ the word, “a hundred-killer" ; apparently, 
this can be nothing less than а cannon. Then again, it is very often 
mentioned as stationed on tho walls of fortresses!?, The references 
can be roughly divided into two sets. One seems to refer to a handy 
weapon. Sucha Sataghni is often mentioned as being thrown by 
the hand ', and as stored in the chariot by the side of other weapons 
like the sword and the mace ". Among a mass of weapons flung 
at Bhima is the Sataghni, which he splits with an arrow !8. Yudhi- 
sthira also casts a Sataghni at Salya, who deals with it in a similar 
manner 19. Other references in the war are of a similar nature. 
The apparent implications of the title Sataghni do not lead to any 
conclusion, as, even an ordinary ankusa is sometimes called a Sahas- 
raghüátin 20, It will thus be clear, that in epic usage Sataghni 

u С. V. Vaidya, Mahabharataci Upasamhara, p. 515. 

1$ Mahabharata, XII, 69. Ramayana, I. б, 9; V. 3, 18; V. 4, 17-20. 
10 Mahabharata, XI. 12-2]. 

17 Ibid, VIIL 10,17 ; VIIL 11.8. 

18 Тыа. VI. 113.39 f£ ; VI. 96-57. 

19 Ibid. IX. 12.21. оу. 

20 14. VII 29-17. cf. JAOS. XII, CXCVI. 
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did not mean a species of fire-arms, but only a sort of mace. Even as 
Inte as Kalidasa, a Sataghni, covered with iron knobs, is mentioned. 
It is then cut down with an arrow 21, As to the other kind of the 
Sataghni, which is stationed on the walls of a fortress, we must 
remember that ammunition is nowhere mentioned. The Sataghni 
must have been some machine in the nature of a catapult, which 
would suit the general picture of warfare in ancient India. This 
conclusion is convincingly established by a reference to the old 
lexicons. In their copious lists, fire-arms are conspicuous by their 
absence. On the other hand, the ‘Sataghni’ is expressly defined 
in the Vaijayanti as 

‘ Sataghni tu catustala loha-kantaka-sancita | 

ayalkantaka-sanchinna $ataghnyeva mahasila || 2°. 

Thus the Sataghni is a long weapon, covered with iron knobs; 
it is also a large slab of stone, bristling with iron spikes. Obviously, 
the two species are here explained, and they have nothing to do 
with fire-arma. 

Майка is supposed to mean a ‘gun’ in all cases. This is sup- 
posed to be the same as the Nalika, which, according to the 
Nitiprakasika, is a kind of flint-lock, But this latter word never 
occurs in the older works. Nalika, which is often mentioned there, is 
only a particular kind of arrow. It is frequently grouped with the 
Матаса and the Karnin. The lexicons again come to our help. 
The Vaijayanti says ‘nZlikamalje bane và. In the works on 
the Dhanurveda, the Nalika is described as a small dart, propelled 
by means of a hollow tube and particularly serviceable for the pur- 
pose of a seige: 

nalika laghavo bana nala-yantrena noditah | 

atyucca-dirgha-patesu durgayuddhesu te matahi”. 
These references are clear enough. 


A similar claim has been made about the Bhusundi or the 
Bhusunthi. Monier Williams in his dictionary is half inclined to 
accept this meaning. But looking up the passages in the epic, 


21 Ttaghuvamáa, XII. 95.96. 
2 Vaijayanti, Bhumi-Kinda; Ksatriyadhyaya., 169. 
Sarigadhar-padhati, Dhanurveda (1788). 
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where this weapon is mentioned, we discover that it occurs by the 
side of clubs and spits?*, Many times itis also used along with 
the Süln and Pattiga and probably meant a longer spear; that it 
cannot mean а gun is, however, quite obvious. The Vaijayanti 
again defines Bhusunthi аз a wooden club with iron knobs **. 

Oppert 2° contends that the sürmI was also а sort of gun. The 
word occurs in the Vedas 27, and if the meaning given were accept- 
able, it would prove a very high antiquity, for the use of gun- 
powder, in ancient India. But the interpretation does not stand 
a critical scrutiny. The passage in the Rgveda reads: 

Beal чй Әта qu a wear qeu alas | 

ai Ward зча[® атп: |! 
and it is quite obvious that the sürmi is only the bright flame of agni. 
The passage from the other Veda deserves greater attention. It 
runs : 

чч! є а at wierd | чеп ыт d җа: agani ачта 
ачат amaA aoe TA WRITE. Я АЙЧ N 
On Sürmi Karnakavati, Bhatta-bhaskara remarks : 

aot ter ep yi жїз эги: этен 
зе: N 
and Saéyana says: 


saait mer eqn gat Әт я 091941 | 
баат art па sedie 1 enm | 


Oppert has brandished this verse as а triumphant stroke which 
would completely settle the much-debated problem. But we have 
to note that the sürmi here is a divine weapon and in the interests 
of sober history, it is dangerous to jump to any conclusions. Then 
again, even the commentators do not necessarily understand a gun 
by this word. The word Karnakavati is not sufficiont to lead us 
to such a drastie conclusion. It is better to construe it to mean 
‘ with а папе’ or ‘with a hole’ as the PW. һаз доде.  SürmI then 


24 Mahabharata Ш, 170.3; JAOS. ХШ, CXCVI. 

25 Vaijayanti, Bhamikinda, Ksatriyidhyaya 171. 

26 Nitiprakasika, pp. 11.13. 

27 Rgvoda VIL, 1-3; Yajurveda (Vijasaneyi), I 5-7-6. 
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would mean a blazing weapon with a handle or a hole. It was 
moreover used by the gods only. 

Similarly as regards the thundrous impact of the Vajra”, it 
is clear that the terrific sound ensues when the Vajra dashes against 
its objective. In the case of the fire-arms, the sound of the ex- 
plosion occurs when the weapon is discharged. 


All these agruments, I think, prove conclusively that ‘fire- 
arms’ were not known in the Vedic and the epic periods. At the 
same time, the possibility that they were known in the classical 
age has also to be considered. Emphasis is, in this case, laid ow 
the Sukranitisira and the N itiprakagiké, which are supposed to be 
very old. There is no doubt, that both these works make unmistak- 
able references ?9 to fire-arms. The only question is about their 
dates. The doctrines propounded in them are generally on the 
same lines as those in the Arthagastra and the Kamandakiya 
Nitisara but in many respects very peculiar differences can be 
noted. The budget system? the proportions of elephants and 
chariots in the army ?!, the posts of some high officials, etc., all 
mark out а much later age for the Nitisàra. The same remarks 
hold good about the Nitiprakagika. Oppert?* has attempted to 
place these works at a high age, because they are ascribed to Sukra 
and Vaigampayana respectively. But such a conclusion is obviously 
as absurd as the attempt to put the Yajiiyavalkya Smrti in the 
Vedic age, merely because he is referred to in the Brahmanas and 
the Upanisads. The Nitisara and the Nitipraküsikà do not, there- 
fore, entitle us to detect fire-arms in the warfare of ancient India. 


In the Code of Gentoo Laws we read, “ The Magistrate shall not 
make war with any deceitful machine or with cannons and guns or 
with any kind of fire-arms." This code was compiled in the 
18th century by learned Pandits, who drew mainly on the most 
authoritative Smrtis. But we must note that the Smrtis are not 


?8 Wilson, Works, Vol. IV, p. 302. 

?0 Nitiprakasgika, II. 17, Nitisara IV,7, 195-211.; Oppert, Weapons, ete, 
pp. 12-14. 

30 Nitisira, IV, 7, 26-29. 

31 Ibid, IV, 7, 20-26. 
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quoted verbatim and that changes have been made according to 
the times. The original passage in view, seems to be from the 
Manusmrti??, which speaks only of barbed and poisoned arrows, 
etc. Now just as the Pandits in their code substituted the ‘ Magis- 
trate’ for the ‘ King’ so did they substitute ‘cannons and guns’ 
for the out-of-date arrows. We cannot, therefore, infer the 
presence of old Smrtis, which forbade fire-arms. 

Similarly Nilakantha has also read later inventions in the 
original epic verses. Thus on the verse: 

че айай ёа ачагат dm i 
TAR «вет Чч MATETE аҹ d 
he remarks : 
Targa чїтётёгч=її wr SAAT 1 
мате Sayers say и 

But, as no such weapon is in evidence, in the actual descrip- 
tions of the fighting, we may again assume that the commentator 
is trying to give an up-to-date garb to the old terms; for gun- 
powder is never once mentioned in the epic, the only powder, 
which is referred to, being a$ma-cürpa. This again is classed among 
the number of unimportant weapons used by the lowest class of 
ordinary soldiers. Had fire-arms been known, they would surely 
have commanded a better position. 

Lastly we proceed to consider the fire-powders, mentioned in 
the Arthasástra. Prof. Pramathanath Banerjee in his “Interna- 
tional Law and Customs in Ancient India” has prominently 
relied upon them: “It is almost certain, however, that the 
mechanical composition given by Kautilya, of a second kind of 
inflammable powder, is almost idential with the second variety of 
gun-powder, mentioned by Sukracarya ОТЕ The ingredients 
were (1) the powder of all metals as red as fire, (2) the mixture of 
the powder of kumbhi, (3) lead, (4) Trapu (zinc), mixed with the 
charcoal-powder of the flowers of (5) Paribhadraka (deodar), (6) 
Palaéa and (7) hair and (8) with oil, wax and turpentine. 1t will 


33 Manu, VII, 90. 
3+ Mahabharata, III, 15,5. 
955  Arthasastra, XIII, 4. 
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be seen that, powdered metals, lead and zinc as well as charcoal 
powder mixed up with the other substances, produce a kind of 
inflammable powder. The recipe of Sukracarya for preparing gun 
powder is as follows :— (1) charcoal, (2) sulphur, (3) Suvarci, (4) stones, 
(5) Harital, (6) lead, (7) Hingal, (8) Iron filings, (9) camphor, (10) 
Jatu, (11) Indigo, (12) Juice of ватма tree, etc. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the constituent elements of gun-powder in both 
Kautilya's Arthagastra and the Sukranitisara agree. Even if the 
passages in the Sukranitisara be regarded as interpolations, the 
passages in the Arthasastra cannot be regarded as ‘literary fraud ' 

and therefore, the inevitable conclusion is that the ancient Hindus 
knew the composition of the gun-powder and actually used it, in 
whatever rudimentary a form it might be, at least fifteen hundred 
years before the Saracens introduced it into the Christian Europe.’ 

I have ventured to reproduce this rather lengthy passage, 
because very important issues depend upon it. If the argument 
given, were to prove convincing, we would have to admit the 
presence of gun-powder in ancient India. The main contention 
is that the two powders are identical in composition. But a closer 
examination, discloses the fact, that swvarci or saltpetre, is absent 
in the recipe of the Arthagastra. In a modern formula of gun-powder 
the proportion of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal was tw enty- -five, 
five and three respectively. In a standard formula of the Sukra, 
nitisàra itis five, one and one. So the importance of saltpetre 
(suvarci) is admitted by our modern process and by the Sukra- 
nitisara. The Arthagastra, on the other hand, does not even men- 
tion it. A number ofother commoninflammable material can never 
prove the indentity of tho two recipes. The powder, described 
in the Arthagastra, is only inflammable and not explosive. The 
distinction between the two is very important. 

The powders given in the Arthagastra are combustible material, 
which would set fire to the possessions of the enemy. Arrows 
tipped with fire were quite well known and these powders display 
only a variant of the same theme. The Manusmrti (VII, 90) refers 
to burning arrows ; so does the Mahabharata (V, 155, 5-7). Ktesias 
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also describes them ; and the Manasollésa (II. 1213) 27 mentions 
them in passages like agnitailarcitair байтал nirbhindyad dvipa- 
уййарап. Тһе Rajatarangini ® speaks of King Kaondarpa, 
who threw burning arrows covered with vegetable oil, on the mass 
of his foes and thus caused them to fly ina panic. The Agni-taila 
of the Manasollisa and the vegetable-oil of the Rajatarangint, 
point to some substance like the ‘Greek fire. But this is quite 
different from gun-powder and fire-arms. 

Dr. P. C. Ray ® has come to this same conclusion, ‘In 
Sanskrit literature, there are frequent but vague references to Agni- 
astra or fire-arms, but we have no reason to suppose that the com- 
bustible matter the fire-arms contained, supplied the motive- 
power of the nature of gun-powder. The fire-missiles were pro- 
bably of the same category, аз the ‘ Greek fire,’ t.e., arrows or darts 
tipped with oiled flax, resin, regalar, naptha or other bituminous 
substances, discharged from bows; sometimes elaborate machines 
being devised, to hurl the weapons with more deadly effect." Dr. 
Ray has further shown that saltpetre was not used to prepare 
gun-powder. “The manufacture of nitre was therefore most 
probably introduced into India after the adoption of gun-powder 
as an instrument of warfare." 40 


We have thus examined all the principal arguments in favour 
of the view that the ancient Hindus knew the use of gun-powder 
in war; and we found them unsatisfactory. The negative con- 
clusion, to which we arrive, is considerably strengthened by the 
noteworthy fact that these weapons are nowhere mentioned in the 
list of arms, in use at that time. We have a number of works on 
the military science, but, no authentically old composition alludes 
to gun-powder or fire-arms. The ancient lexicons, while they give 
a complete list of the important weapons, have not a word to say 
about these fire-arms. The number of such works increases con- 
siderably when we turn towards other books which give direct and 
indirect descriptions of actual warfare. From our own knowledge 
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of other nations, we know how artillery has revolutionised all war- 
fare, and it would be wonderful indeed if such an epoch-making 
invention were to be passed over so consistently. Then again 
elephants and the bow were reckoned as the most potent forces in 
the warfare of ancient India, and it is quite obvious that they 
could not have held their own against artillery of the most inferior 
type. We must also remember that the life of the people and their 
environments, make a deep impression on their language and 
idiom. Objects of their experience are bound to be mentioned 
directly and indirectly. Наа fire-arms been known to the ancient 
Hindus, they would surely have supplanted the arrow, not only in 
warfare, but in the similes and metaphors used by the people. We 
do not observe any such occurrence, and are therefore thoroughly 
justified in attaching very potent significance to this otherwise 
inexplicable silence. 

This conclusion, however unpalatable to orthodox  senti- 
mentalists and uncritical theorists, has to be accepted. The noble 
achievements of our illustrious ancestors have rightly earned for 
them a high pedestal; and the addition of a fake decoration or 
two would in no way enhance their real worth. 


SATAVAHANAS AND THE CONTEMPORARY KSATRAPAS. 


By V. 8. BaxurE, M.A., LL.B. 
VI 
Sociau AND POLITICAL ORGANISATIONS. 


THE system of government during the period was certainly mo- 
narchical, whether under the Satavahanas or under the Ksaharatas. 
The inscriptions of the Satavahanas or of the Ksaharatas in the 
Western India Caves do not unfortunately reveal any evidence of 
an “ organised institution of state to voice forth the peoples’ view” 
like the five great assemblies which wielded sovereign power. All 
the same, read in a proper light they unniistakably indicate that the 
people had a voice in the administration and enjoyed local self- 
government. The anxiety of the king to please his subjects and, 
in times when two rival sects of Buddhism were flourishing in 
Maharastra side by side with Brahmanism, to bestow gifts both 
on Brahmins and Buddhists points certainly to the strong power 
wielded by the people. And, if any tangible proof were needed, it 
is furnished by the mention in a Ksaharata inscription at Nasik of 
the ‘Nigamasabha’, the Township Corporation. 

We need not pause to enquire what the conception of the duties 
of a king was in those times. Much has been written on that 
subject ; and the information supplied by the inscriptions does not 
add much to what we already know from the various works on 
ancient Indian Polity. 

The succession to the throne was hereditary; it may be, 
however, that during the period of the Ksaharatas, each Ksatrapa 
was appointed by the ‘ King of Kings’ at Таха. We know only 
of two Ksaharata Ksatrapas; and with this knowledge it is not 
possible to be definite on this point. During the Satavühana period, 
however, it is almost certain that on the death of a king, his brother 
or his son succeeded him. We have at Nasik an inscription of 
Kanha who usurped the throne, setting aside the legitimate claims 
of Satakarni, the son of Simuka and the rightful heir. Later on, 
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after Pulumavi, when the empire became unwieldy, the king’s 
brother was probably appointed as Viceroy in the distant provinces. 
The normal mode of disposition, however, we may assume in the 
absence of any contradictory evidence, was the selection of the eldest 
son ав the successor to the kingdom. 


When the heir to the throne happened to be а minor, it was 
generally his mother who acted as regent. It is now generally 
admitted that the accession of Asoka Maurya took place in B.C. 
273 ; but the actual consecration was delayed by about four years. 
Vincent Smith takes this fact to indicate that his accession was 
disputed 1” ; but the revised readings of the Kharavela inscrip- 
tion point definitely to the practice of those times which required 
that for obtaining the royal Abhiseka, the age of twenty-five was 
а condition precedent !?, This appears to be the reason why 
Asoka's coronation was delayed. Coming to the Satavahana period, 
we learn from the inscription at Nanàghàt that the wife of Satakarni 
was acting as repent for her son. In his case also, therofore, it 
would seem that the actual coronation did not take place till he 
had attained the age of twenty-five, although according to Hindu 
Law he was probably a major at the time of the inscr. 

The whole country was divided into districts or administrative 
divisions known as Аһагав, each of which was under an Amátya. 
In later epigraphic records, we often come across the term Mandala 
employed in the same senge as Desa or Rastra ; and it was larger 
in extent than Visaya or Bhukti. The terms, Visaya and Desa, 
are sometimes indiscriminately applied to the same tract of country. 
Lesser than а Visaya was an Ahàra ; and lesser than an Ahara was 
а Pathaka. In the inscriptions at Nasik, we have mention only 
of the territorial division which was known as an Аһага ; the specific 
divisions mentioned are the Ahàras of Govardhana, Kapura and 
Mamala, The Kanheri inscription No. 5, in alphabet of the time 
after Pulumavi, mentions besides the benefactions at Kanheri six 
other gifts bestowed by the donor at various places amongst which 
there is a gift of three cells at Sopáragáhàra and another perpetual 
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endowment at Pratisthànapatha. In the Poona Plate of the 
Vükátaka queen, Prabhivatigupta, we have mention of a Supra- 
tisthihara, a district round about Paithan. A Patha, therefore, 
may be a lesser division than an Ahara; ог like the terms, Visaya 
and Dega, the two words might have been used indiscriminately 
for the same tract of country. 

We know from the inscriptions at Nasik that each Аһага was 
under an Amatya, a ministerial officer. Kautilya in his Arthasastra 
gives the qualifications of an Amütya and probably divides them 
into three classes : uttama, madhyama and avare 1, It is but 
natural to suppose that the Amatya in charge of an Ahara belonged 
to the last class. Perhaps he'was what we may now call a Revenue 
Collector ; and Kautilya has observed that only those whose purity 
has been tested under monetary allurements shall be appointed 
to this post 1% An Amatya of the first class was probably in 
persoral attendance on the king and is the Rajamatya mentioned 
in the inscriptions. 

Besides the Amatya and the Rajamatya, we have mention 
of two other officers in the inscriptions, Mahamatra and 
Bhandagarika. The former is mentioned in the very early inscrip- 
tion of Kanha and his duties were to supervise, to inspect and to 
look after the comforts of the Buddhist mendicants. Не is called 
there the Samanamahàmáàta ; and this office compares favourably 
with that created by Asoka to supervise the progress of his Law of 
Piety. The excavation of the cave by the Samanamahimata was 
perhaps in order to provide protection and look after the comforts 
of the Sramanas ; and both these formed part of his duties. The 
officer was probably himself a Sramana and was posted at every 
important place of resort of the Buddhist ascetics. Under the later 
Satavahanas, we see no traces of this officer ; and it may be, the 
office was in course of time abolished. 

The Bhandagarike,who figures in the inscriptions as the donor 
of several benefactions, has been regarded as a Treasury Officer. 
So often is the word Bhànda used in the Arthasüstra of Kautilya 
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in the sense of commodity that we prefer to take this office ns that 
of the Superintendent of Stores 16. We have n Jataka story which 
says that the office of the Bhandagarika carried with it the judgeship 
of the guilds 177; and this indicates that his duties concerned mer- 
chandise and mercantile guilds rather than the treasury. 

The next officer of state mentioned in the inscriptions of the 
period is the Lekhaka. Senart and other scholars have regarded 
him as a mere writer ; but it appears that he was а high ministerial 
officer and his office was analogous to that of a Secretary to the 
Government in modern times !??, In inscription No. 26 at Nasik, 
the Lekhaka Vudhika is called a Saka ; and apart from the fact that 
a mere writer could hardly afford to bestow any benefactions on 
the Buddhist mendicants, we cannot expect a foreigner to occupy 
so low a position under the rule of the Sakas. 


Of the Maharathis and Mahabhojas, Rapson observes that they 
were evidently high officers of state, probably viceroys in the Andhra 
empire !?, The importance of their position is clear from the fact 
that they were often intimately connected by family ties with the 
ruling sovereign. Separating the honorific suffix maha, we get 
Rathi and Bhoja or the Rastrikas and the Bhojakas who have been 
mentioned in the Rock Edicts of Asoka and in the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Khàravela. “ They are known to have lived in the 
Maharastra country and the Berar... . . The Bhojakas accord- 
ing to Aitareya Brahmana had a non-monarchical constitution 
peculiar to themselves. 180° Raghuvarnga mentions king Bhoja 
of the Krathakaigikas, where Mallinatha explains that this was the 
country of Vidarbha. The Arthagastra of Kautilya and the 
Kàmasütra of Vatsyayana both mention а Dündakya Dhoja and 
Yasodhara a commentator on the latter explains that Dandakya 
was the ѕатјла and Bhoja was the name of the dynasty !8!. D.R. 
Bhandarkar believes that the Mahabhojas were in possession of the 
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Thana and Kolaba Districts of the Bombay Presidency “as is clearly 
seen from the Kuda and Kànheri cave inscriptions and the Mahara- 
this tke Poona and neighbouring districts as is attested by Bhaja, 
Bedsa ann Karle epigraphs; and that both were feudatory 
chieftains, 162 Ж So were also the Rastrikas who were originally 
the governors of ® Province or a rüstra; but afterwards made 
themselves more c less independent and became hereditary 
rulers. 

Another officer . was Mahasenapati. A Nasik inscription 
mentions the wife of 2 Mahásenapati who was originally the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Ring ; but later became independent like the 
Maharathi, for the Angitttara Nikaya mentions him as a class of 
rulers. 183 

Nasik inscription No mentions, according to Senart, a Prati- 
hararaksa. The original \ \word is Patihárakhivà ; and Pandit 
Bhagvanlal takes it to mc?” * pattikalikhitam,’ while Sir Ram- 
krishna Bhandarkar regard? it as a proper name. If, however, 
Bühler's conjecture is corrects We have mention in the inscriptions 
of another officer, the door-keeper or the chamberlain, who was one 
of the eighteen Tirthas enumerated in the Mahabharata !?! and 
by Kautilyn 185, . 

Most of the officers ames above are what may be called 
Imperial Officers, the mahabhojas and the maharathis who were 
governors, the amatyas some of whom had the whole ahara under 
their charge, the rijamatyas who formed the king's cabinet, the 
lekhaka who was secretary to the government and drafted all orders 
emanating from the king and the bhandagarika who probably 
supervised over the commerce of the country. This does not 
exhaust the list of the various officers under the Sātavāhanas ; 
there are many others the existence of whom has to be inferred, the 
heads of the revenue and judicial services, the superintendents of 
the various departments of the government and other numerous 
officers, not mentioned in these inscriptions simply because they 
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have not preferred to record their benefactionsinthecaves. Epigra- 
phic evidence cannot, indeed, be more complete ; and for 4е пей 
information, we must necessarily turn to a book dealing wit}; ancient 
Indian Polity like the Arthagastra of Kautilya. á 

We have mention in the inscriptions of severąléówns ; and even 
then it appears that their importance rested re or Jess on their 
commercial activity. Broach, Sopara and Kalyan were the 
chief towns on the coast ; and trade with Western countries was 
carried on from these places. Among the inland towns Paithan, 
Tagara and Junnar were of great importance the first being the 
capital of the Satavahanas and the last ofthe Ksatrapas. Nagara 
was the name for a large city, perhaps thc \ capital itself ; and when 
Pulumavi took his capital to Paithan н about a century of 
banishment, the place came to be known ag N; avanagara. Besides 
the towns named above, there was also Govardhana, the capital 
of the ahara which went by the same inme, Poskara, Dhanakata, 
and Dagapura which, according to D, R. Bhandarkar, was the 
capital of Nahapàna. Karad which ; j is mentioned at Kuda and 
Barahut was also an important town And possessed a nigamasabha. 


In inseription No, 11 at Nasik is mentioned tho nigamasabha 
where Usavadáta required his grants to be read out. It was an 
assembly of the Pauras, the corporate association of the capital. 
In the Játaka and Pali canon, naigama and paura are convertible 
terms. Hindu commentators on law books also equate naigama 
with paura 280. Originally the guild of city merchants, it came 
later to be identified with the Paura Assembly, so intimate was 
the connection between the two. The influence wielded by the 


merchants of the city no doubt contributed a great deal to this 
identification. 

The nigamasabhà, therefore, was a corporate organisation of 
the whole city ; the epigraphic records at various places indicate 
that many important towns possessed this sabha. On the Sanchi 
Stipa we have Padukulika-nigama, on the Amaràvati Stipa 
Dhanakata-nigama, and at Barahut we have Karahakata-nigama. 
At Nasik we come across it first in the inscription of the time of 
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Kanha Satavahana which, as we have shown below, has to be 
interpreted эв recording the grant of a village by the Corporation 
of Nasik. The corporation possessed landed property of its own 
and could make gifts and endowments in the name of the whole 
town 187, 

The president of the corporate assembly of the town was called 
the $resthin ; and he often figures as donor in the inscriptions in 
Western India Caves. The assembly had perhaps an executive 
council, an inner body, and Jayaswal thinks that the pauravrddhas 
constituted a council of elders which was probably identical with 
the inner body of the Ramayana. The assembly had also a 
Registrar ; and in the Nasik inscription, Usavadáta takes particular 
eare to have his document not only read out to the assembly but 
also registered according to custom, that a document thus 
registered had a very great value as evidence is indicated by 
Vasistha, who observes: chirakam nama likhitar] purtnaih pau- 
ralekhakaih. That the son-in-law of the ruling sovereign should 
be required to register his grants in. the nigamasabha, only with а 
view that they should become ciratitthikah shows the influence and 
the power of this assembly. In days of revolution and chaos, when 
monarchies were upturned, when the period for which a dynasty 
may rule over the country was quito uncertain, this assembly of 
the people was the only place where even the king would register 
his grants in order that with the fall of his dynasty, his grant 
may not turn out to be scrap of paper. Another reason why the 
grant was recorded in the nigamasabli& was that it was a grant to 
he Buddhist mendicants living in the caves ; and this nigamasabhà 
had the charge of all secular and publie places within its juris- 
diction. 

After the Ksaharatas there is no mention of the nigamasabha. 
It does not appear, however, that it was abolished ; such an inference 
has no foundations to rest upon. We find on the contrary that 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and his son take the same care to register 
their documents. Thus inscription No. 4 at Nasik says: etha 
nibadhapehi. Aviyena апаіатћ, amatena sivagutena chato mahasa- 
miyehi wparakhito. The word nibadhüpehi shows that the grant 
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was duly registered. There is no indication, however, that it was 
registered at the nigamasabha ; but the phrase that follows, mahasa- 
miyehi uparakhito, which has given trouble to most interpreters 
points, we believe, to the existence of such an assembly. Tt will 
thus be seen that down to the times of the later Sitavahanas, the 
corporate assembly of the city was in existence, whatever the name 
by which in later times it was known, and all documents even those 
emanating from the king himself, had to be registered there. It 
was a body which wielded no mean influence and enjoyed 
independent authority. 


Of the administration of the villages we have no information 
worth the name. The Sattas.i of Hala mentions the Gramani 
who was the village headman !#, “It was through the gramani 
that all government business was carried on and he had both 
opportunity and power to represent their case to higher officials 189.” 
The grámani was a rich man, a vaisya according to Vedic reference 
and a Ksatriya according to the Pali canon. During the Maurya 
period the gramani was responsible for the assignment and payment 
of land revenue ; he decided all questions about the rights and duties 
of the Balutis in consultation with the pancayats. Over the prümani 
were the gopas and the sthànikas. Neither of these officers are 
mentioned in the inscriptions ; but that they must have been there, 
and especially the grámani, can hardly be doubted. 


From a careful examination of the inscriptions it will appear 
that the grants made by the kings or their ministers usually con- 
sisted of the villuge proper or the habitat. In some cases the village 
was smaller than the larger type (padraka) and in a few cases these 
were attached to big villages, to cities or to towns. The village we 
come across more frequently in the epigraphs in Western India 
Caves is the Padraka. Fleet translates padraka as a common land, 
land adjacent to a village left uncultivated !9?, Bühler explains it 
as the modern ‘ padr,’ a grazing place. But the real sense of padra, 
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as Kishori Mohan Gupta has shown, is a village !! ; and padraka 
would, therefore, mean a small village. 


The other grants of land are of ksetras which meant lands 
under cultivation or cultivable lands lying temporarily fallow to 
recover fertility. We have also the grant of а rajakarn ksetrarn, 
which was perhaps the private property of the king. The ksetras 
in some cases were very extensive ; the ksetra granted by Gautami- 
putra in inscription No. 4 at Nasik was two hundred nivartanas in 
area. It was the king’s duty to organise agricultural productivity 
by encouraging the people to cultivate the fields which were tempor- 
arily lying fallow 199; and the grant of an extensive field by 
Gautamiputra was perhaps made with this view. The land, however, 
remained uncultivated ; and later on another field had to be granted 
in exchange. 

The great field was divided into plots corresponding in number 
to that of the heads of households in the village °°. Some of the 
ksetras, further, were known by names which were mentioned in 
the grants. The practice of giving the catussimas in land-grants 
was not then begun ; or, it may be, they were recorded in the actual 
deed and the inscriptions were meant only to record the fact that 
the land was granted. 


The king had the right to confiscate the land if it was not culti- 
vated 19 ; and in the case of the ksetra granted in inscription No. 4, 
it is probable that it was confiscated because nobody cultivated 
it; and this explains why the intervention of the queen-mother 
was necessary to grant another field in exchange. 

Every owner of land was liable to pay taxes and was subject 
to some restrictions. What these taxes were, we can only infer from 
the information supplied by Kautilya and the Smrtis. The king 
had the power of remitting these taxes and also of bestowing other 
special privileges. Thus tlie lands granted to the Buddhist ascetics 
enjoyed full immunity from all taxation ; they were not to be entered 
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by high officers of the king and were probably not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the governor of the province. Nor were they to be 
entered by actors, dancers, singers, drummers and baffoons—neces- 
sary restrictions in order that the cultivators should not be driven 
away from their more important duty. The salt-tax ond the 
plough-tax were also remitted in cases of such grants. 

The land was measured in nivartanas, The Arthadastra 
explains a nivartana as trirajjuka; and а rajju was equivalent 
to ten dandas or sixty feet. 19 

The king's right to give away lands as gifts was unquestioned. 
He had also the right of resumption in case of a breach of condition 
and also of revoking the grant. A deed of transfer of land, it appears, 
had to be registered in the nigamasaliha. 

From the benefactions recorded at Nasik by persons from 
distant places, it is but natural to suppose that communication 
between the different parts of India and the Deccan was not very 
difficult. Amongst the donors at Nasik we have persons from 
Dattàmitrà, Sopara and Broach ; and inscription No. 18 аб Nasik 
records the gift by an auttar&ha, Unless, therefore, there was 
frequent communication between all the places mentioned in the 
epigraphie records in the Western India Caves, it is difficult to 
understand how # person from the north, without apparently any 
political motives, came all the way to Nasik and made religious 
endowments there. The Periplus of the Erythraean Seas no doubt 
says that commodities from Paithan and Tagara were carried down 
on waggons to Barugaza along roads of extreme difficulty ; but 
that was natural enough considering that the route lay mainly 
through mountainous regions. ` 

It was Usavadata who, we learn [rom his inscriptions at Nasik, 
looked to the comforts of travellers. Quadrangular rest-houses 
were erected at various places, wells were dug on the way, stands 
for free distribution of water were raised in many places and free 
ferries by boats were provided to cross some of the rivers. As we 
have observed above, these reforms introduced by him remind 
us of the exertions of Adoka to make communication easy and 
smooth within his dominions, 
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wever the condition of the four varnas in ancient times, 
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: Е sions, Even in our inscriptions we find 
there were insensible gradat, . `. Е : Е 
2 js Impossible to avoid the conclusion 
во many caste-names that in .,. 
s-Which were embraced by one of the 
that they were the sub-caste! pa З 
„and $üdras never formed а homo- 


four varnas. ^" Тһе vaigyas* : 

Е zi ps must have existed among them 
geneous people. Distinct grou : : 
from the earliest period, and the jc Uamatelscoeveloped into classes 


ў ‘c, proper to suppose that each 
or castes.” 100 Tt is not, of cour§”’ Prop ррозе | ) 
оу ‚ Wscriptions formed a distinct and 
of the caste-names we find in the i1 


mselves would indicate, these 
separate class; but as the names th fessi k ! Eth 
classes were formed according to th profession (karman) of the 


persons who formed them. 


\ 
One curious social feature is герге“ nted by the term gahapati 


which, as Jayaswal observes, was a cla59 composed of ordinary 
citizens, vaigyas or $üdras, freemen cutlivating land or following 
their trade, lords of their households. From the references in 
Kautilya, it is clear that the gahapatis were distinct from the 
vaidehika or the merchant class. Kautilya points out what informa- 
tion should be supplied by spies in the guise of gahapatis and by 
those in the guise of Vaidehikas. The gahapati spy shall ascertain 
the validity of the accounts of the village and district officers re- 
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gording the fields, houses, and families of each village, оо and 
output of produce regarding the fields, right of oe ship and 
remission of taxes with regard to houses, the total’ 
Т е “number of men 
and beasts, etc." This indicates the scope Of е duties of & 
: Р Е . ft S 
gahapnti ; fora spy in the guise of a gahapati D iat be expected to 
make such enquiries as would naturally be mag bx a real gahapati 
We have references in the Sattasai to the даһа; Ü E 
: bati and the gahapatt 
nandana. From these the conclusion that th : 
j AME dr: e gahapati was of the 
cultivator class becomes irresistible; for tlf“ а 
P : . Ye Sattasai frequently 
refers to the philandering of the gahapatist ; 
н И | ta after a girl of the 
halika class.9?. These references point t¢ з 
; J frequent connubium 
between the gahapati class and the hal Я 
R А сц class; and it seems 
therefore, that the gahapati was a cultiva : 
: i PY ON or by caste and occupied 
a higher position by reason of his being th х 


‘ . e head of a certain number 
of houses. Some of these gahapati 
: А were members of the 
nigamasabha. 


We have said above that during tl 
the country was for some time under th 
is no doubt that Buddhism took a st, 
India from the north-west. . .. TA 
invaders quickly settling in the land 
prejudices, the conscious desire fo 
a gulf between rulers and ruled 
ready to adopt the customs an 


le period we are considering, 
e rule of foreigners. “ There 
rong hold on the invaders of 
ле reason is not far to seek ; the 
of their adoption had none of the 
isolation which creates so infinite 
in the East of to-day ; they were 
5 OUI gods of the country, to worship, as 
the precept of Socrates enjoinéd after the fashion of the state they 
dwelt in." These foreigners were also taken into the fold of 
Hinduism as is indicated by their Hinduised names. The fact, 
further, that the queen of Vasisthiputra Satakarni was the daughter 
of Mahaksatrapa Rudradáman places it above doubt that not only 
was there commensality but also connubium between these Brahma- 
nical Hindus and Saka-Pallavas. But long before this marriage, 
the influence of Buddhism, and the influence of the foreigners to 
boot, had completely disorganised the caste system: and it was 
therefore that when Gautamiputra conquered his ancestral regions, 


1? Kautilya, Arthasistra, p. 142 ; also р. 18. 
198 Hala, Sattasal, ii, 7 ; vi, 100. 
199 Rawlinson, Bactria, p. 103. 
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he at once engaged himself in doing away the cáturvarnyasarnkara. 
That he failed in his attempts is evidenced by the fact that not many 
years later a prince of his own family married a princess who was 
the daughter of a foreigner. The Sakas and Yavanas whom we 
find bestowing numerous gifts on the Buddhist ascetics undoubtedly 
professed Buddhism ; and in some cases even their names also point 
to a similar inference. 

Besides the classes mentioned above, there may be many more . 
whose names are not recorded in the inscriptions. The Brahmins, 
of course, were there ; they had numerous gifts from the son-in-law 
of Nahapana. We do not hear of the Ksatriyas so often except 
in one place where Gautamiputra is spoken of as having crushed their 
pride, a statement which if read with the title ekabralime na applied 
to him would indicate that the Sàtavahanas were Brahmins. The 
vaisyas were the merchant class ; and of the $üdras we know only 
of the cultivator and his head, gahopati. Each of these, especially 
the last, had its sub-castes some of which are mentioned in the 
cave epigraphs ; it is not, however, possible to point out definitely 
to which oi the four varnas each of these sub-castes belonged. 

Of the various religious festivities there is no mention ; but 
that such festivities were held is certain enough. A Nasik 
inscription mentions samája which has been variously interpreted 
by scholars. Such samajas were often performed ; and unlike the 
Mighty Asoka, even the king encouraged them by giving liberal 
presents.” 

From notices in the Periplus of the Erythracan Seas we learn 
that trade with Western countries thrived during the period. The 
mercantile class formed, as ever, a rich and influential community. 
The well known Caitya at Karle is mainly the work of a merchant 
from Vaijayanti; and even at Nasik, we have ample evidence to 
indicate the power, influence and opulence of the mercantile class. 
Kalyan, Sopara and Broach were some of the sen-ports which had 
connection with the inland marts such as Paithan and Tagara. 
The various classes of traders might be inferred from the caste- 

200 JRAS, 1914. If samaja is regarded as equivalent to samajyà, it 


can be indentified on the authority of the Amarakoga with gosthi 
described by Vatsyayana. See also JBORS, 3, 411. 
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names mentioned in the inscriptions. Tagara supplied muslin in 
abundance and Paithan supplied onyx stones. 

Each class of traders had a guild of its own which was known 
ав íreni. They were corporate bodies ; and wielded great influence 
in the state. We have six such guilde mentioned at Nasik and 
Junnar: odayantrika, tilapisaka, kulorika, kolika, dhanika and 
vamsukara. The picture of guilds presented by the inscriptions at 

_ Nasik resembles that of our modern co-operative banks. The guilds, 
it appears, received deposits of money and paid yearly or monthly 
interest thereon. It was not certainly a monopolistic organisation 
for we hear of two weavers’ guilds at Govardhana in the inscription 
of Usavadata at Nasik. The money deposited in the guilds was 
utilised, it appears, for the purposes of trade. “ The guilds must 
have been of long standing and characterised by honesty and fair 
dealing for otherwise, men would scarcely have made perpetual 
endowments with them.”™! Their constitution, their probable 
responsibility to the nigamasabha, and the influence of the members 
themselves,—these induced the people no less to deposit their 
money in these guilds. The deposits in the guilds supplicd capital 
to the traders ; and that is the reason why we have guilds of the 
various classes of these traders. 


The rate of interest allowed on deposits ш these guilds varied 
between 12 per cent. and 9 per cent. per annum. А guild which 
was perhaps in greater need of capital paid a higher rate of interest. 
In the inscription of Usavadita at Nasik, we have two weavers’ 
guilds at Govardhana one of which gave 12 per cent. per annum 
and the other 9 per cent. per annum as interest. And even 
Usavadata, with the true instinct of a modern businessman, has 
deposited a larger sum in the latter. 


We have remarked above that during the period under con- 
sideration, Buddhism was ш a very flourishing condition. This. 
ів evidenced by the fact that the coves at Nasik, Karle, Junnar and 
other places are dedicated to the Buddhist monks. It is worthy 
of note that the caves were made by all sorts of people, a fact which 
shows the popularity and influence of Buddhism. Ample provision 


200 Majumdar, Corporate Life, pp. 37-38. 
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was made for the repairs of the caves, for the maintenance of the 
ascetics living therein and for their clothes, medicines, etc. For 
this purpose lands and villages were granted and often money 
deposited in the guilds. 


The specific sects of Buddhism mentioned in the inscriptions 
of the period ате the Вһадгауапіуаѕ, Mahasamghikas, and the 
Dharmottariyas. The first have a cave specially allotted to 
them at Nasik which was probably their headquarters. The 
Mahàsarnghikas were at Karle and the Dharmottariyas at Junnar. 
We need not enter into the different views held by the members 
of each of these sects ; it forms a part of the history of Buddhist 
Philosophy. The Mahasarnghikas were a  Hinayána School, 
although the Chinese writers include it among the Mahayànas. 
After the Council of Vaisali, the Mahasamghikas broke away as 
a sequel of the condemnation of the Vajjiputtakas. In doctrine 
they formed a bridge to Mahayana ideas ; but were closely distinct 
from them. In the same century in which the Mahasarmghikas 
broke away, the Vajjiputtakas gave rise to four branches, two of 
which, the Dharmottariyas and the Bhadrayaniyas, are mentioned 
in the inscriptions of this period. ?9? 


Besides the Buddhist Samgha, we find in the inscription of 
Usavadáta a reference to the corporation of the Carakas who were 
a certain special category of the Brahmanical ascetics. Religious 
corporations existed not among the Buddhists only; there were 
many such corporations at the time when Buddhism arose and their 
continued existence in later times is proved by the Dharmagastras 
and inscriptions, 203 

Inscription No. 7 at Nasik records the gift of a Tapasini who 
was а pravrajità. —Pravrajikas were wanderers who spent eight 
or nine months of every year in wandering about precisely with 
the object of engaging in conversational diseussions on matters of 
ethics and philosophy, nature lore and mysticism. Some of these 
were women; and they were ascetics only in so far as thev were 
celibates. These wanderers were very popular amongst the 


202 Keith, Buddhism, рр. 149 ff. 
203 Majumdar, Corporate Life, p. 328. 
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villagers and the townsfolk;?? but it is difficult to understand 
how the tapasini here, living admittedly a life of poverty, could 
afford to defray the expenses of a cave. 

Even Brahmanism thrived during the early period especially 
although later on its influence was subordinated to that of Buddhism. 
The Nanaghat inscription of Queen Nüganikà mentions the 
sacrifices performed by her husband and the gifts of cows and 
elephants bestowed on Brahmins. '' The government like all other 
concerns of life is associated in the eye of a Hindu with an ultimate 
spiritual purpose ; ' and we need not be surprised, therefore, at the 
mention of more than а dozen sacrifices performed by Satakarni. 
On the whole the Nànüghàt inscription leaves an impression that 
the early king was a very staunch believer in Brahmanism. 


Passing next to the inscriptions of the Ksatrapas, we find that 
although for obvious reasons they did not perform any sacrifices, 
the gifts bestowed by them on Brahmins are, indeed, numerous. 
The mention of gods and Brahmins side by side indicates the 
deification of the Brahmins. What deserves to be noted here, 
however, is that pari passu with these conceptions, there were 
tenets of Buddhism flourishing rapidly and threatening to subvert 
Brahmanism. <A few years before Sátakarni, his uncle Kanha had 
appointed officers in his dominion to look ufter the comforts of the 
Buddhist ascetics. 

The existence of Vaisnavism in enrly times is evidenced, as 
is well known, by the reference to Samkarsana in the Nànaghat 
inscription. The worship of Krsna was prevalent even in later 
times ; for in the Sattasnai of Hale there are numerous references 
to Krsna. 205 Of other deities worshipped by the people in those 
days we have no information unless we accept D. R. Bhandarkar’s 
inferences from the names of persons mentioned in the inscriptions. 
From these names he infers that the worship of Vedic gods like 
Indra, Mitra and Agni was current in those times; the names, 
Gopàla, Visnudatta, etc., show the development of Vaisnavism ; 
the worship of Siva is indicated by the names, Sivadatta, Sivapàlita, 


204 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 141 f. 
205 For example Sattaeai, 2, vv. 98-100. 
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etc. It cannot certainly be said that these inferences are wrong; 
it is possible that all these deities were worshipped in those time ; 
but the evidence furnished is not sufficient to warrant a definite 
assertion. 


That Hinduism is a non-proselytising religion is a pure myth ; 
and no evidence on this point is more convincing than that furnished 
by the epigraphic records. The fact that Saka Usavadáta bestowed 
gifts on Brahmins and fed thousands of them would indicate his 
Brahmanic inclinations. The foreigners, again, appear to have 
borne Hinduised names. А Satavahana king, as we have said above 
had married the daughter of a Saka Кѕпітара of Ujjain. The 
Abhira king mentioned in an inscription at Nasik was undoubtedly 
a Hindu since he bears the name Igvarasena and uses the metrony- 
mic Madhariputra. These facts point out that Brahmanism accept- 
ed the foreigners in its fold. It was later that it closed its doors to 
all those who were without, a step which has undoubtedly resulted 
in the weakening of the religion. 

The progress of literature for the most part during the period 
is only a matter of inference. We have only one work in Prakrit 
which can, with some degree of certainty, be placed in this period, 
and it is the Sattasai of Hala. '' The grace and poetry of this 
poem, in which art most happily succeeds in concealing art, has 
rarely been excelled in the literature of its kind. Hala’s work is 
important not only on its own account but also as showing the 
existence of a large Prakrt literature at the time when it was 
compiled." 208 Inscription No. 2 at Nasik bears a close relationshp 
with the gadya kavyas presented to us and contains many 
comparisons current in the latter. 


VII. 


THE ViILIVAYAKURAS OF KOLHAPUR. 


A consideration of three princes whose coins were found at 
Kolhapur is necessary here since they have been identified by 
scholars with some kings of the Satavahana dynasty whose account 
is given above. Many years ago some coins were found at 

20 Encycl. Brit. Vol. 22, S. V. Prukrit. 
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Kolhapur 20? which bear three kinds of legends : (1) Кайо vasithipu- 
tasa vilivayakurasa, (2) Rafio madhariputasa sivalakurasa, (3) 
Кайо gotamiputasa vilivayakurasa. This order is based on the 
evidence of the coins themselves, since No. 2 restrikes coins of 
No. 1; and No. 3 restrikes coins of Nos. 1 and 2.2% 

The find-spot of the coins indicates that the princes mentioned 
in the coin-legends ruled over the country round about Kolhapur. 
This place is included in Southern Maharastra; and we have 
suggested above that Benakataka mentioned in the Nasik 
inscription, was the same tract of country. Gautamiputra Satakarni 
wos thus ruling over the Kolhapur territory before the extirpation 
of the Ksaharatas. There can, therefore, be no difficulty if we 
regard the names іх the coin-legends as those of the kings of the 
main dynasty ; but if they are the names of the viceroys or the local 
governors of the Satavahanas, we must place them after the 
extirpation of the Ksaharatas, when only theextent of the dominion, 
of the Satavahana kings necessitated the appointment of viceroys. 
It has also been suggested that they are the names of kings of a 
different dynasty. In any case, however, they must have been 
subordinate to the Satavahanas; since it is too much to expect that 
either Gautamiputra or Pulumavi could have failed to subdue this 
Kolhapur dynasty. 

Ptolemy, the Greek geoprapher, mentions Baleokouros whose 
royal seat was Hippokoura.2” Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar’s 
identification of Baleokouros with Vilivayakura has now been 
generally accepted ; 20 and if this identification is correct, Нірро- 
koura can be no other place than Kolhapur. Ptolemy also mentions 
Tiastanes and Siro Polemaios who have been identified with 
Castana and Pulumavi respectively and regarded as contemporaries. 
Baleokouros also must have been a contemporary of Pulumàvi; 
andofthetwo Vilivayakuras whose names have been recovered 
from the coins, it must have been the first Vilivayakura who ruled 
over the Kolhapur country while Pulumavi ruled at Paithan. 

207 JBBRAS. Vols, 13 and 14. 

208 Rapson, Catalogue, pp. xxvii ff. 

?09 Mac Crindle, Ptolemy, pp. 175-76. 
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Ptolemy’s mention of Siro Polemaios at Paithan апа Baleo- 
kouros at Hippokoura must dispose of the possibility of the latter 
being a local title of the king of the main dynasty. And what are 
the grounds on which we can rely in regarding these three names on 
Kolhapur coins as merely local titles of the Sátavahana kings ? 
The mere use of the metronymic signifies nothing ; во many kings use 
it. At Nasik we have Madhariputra Igvarosena and at Капћегі 
we have Müdhariputra Sakasena. The Ujjain symbol, which is 
characteristic of the Satavahanas, is absent on these coins of the 
Vilivayakuras, These names, further, are found at Kolhapur 
only ; and if they were really the local names of the kings of the main 
dynasty, how is it that we do not find any mention of them elsewhere? 
There are thus no very cogent reasons for regarding these names ав 
local titles of the Satavahana kings ; and the separate mention of 
Baleokouros by Ptolemy places it above doubt that they are the 
names of kings quite different from those of the main dynasty. 

Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar split up the coin-legends into 
two parts and regarded Vasisthiputra Madhariputra and Gautami- 
putra as the names of Sátaváhana kings; and Vilivayakura and 
Sivalakura as those of the viceroys. He regarded Vilivayakura 
mentioned in (1) and (3) as the viceroy of Gautamiputra and 
Pulumávi ; and thus explained the difference in the two coin-legends. 
After Viliv ае Sivalakura succeeded ав the viceroy of Madhari- 
putra.*!! This ignores, however, the evidence of coins which 
requires the coir.s of (3) to be placed last in the serial order. Mádhart- 
putra Sivalakura intervened between (1) and (3) ; the Vilivayakura 
mentioned in (3) cannot be the Vilivàyakura who is mentioned in 
(1). Further, as D. R. Bhandarkar has shown, the division of the 
legends is arbitrary and unknown to Indian numismatists.?!? 

Accepting the order in which these kings have been placed and 
without dividing the coin-legends, we can regard these names 
either of the viceroys of the Satavahanas ог of kings who were 
subordinate to them. In that case, having shown above that they 
could not have been ruling prior to Gautamiputra, the Baleokouros 
of of Ptolemy must be identified with Vilivayakura mentioned in EO: 


211 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1, Pt. 2, p. 153. 
212 Ind. Ant. 1920, 32. 
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It is highly probable that when Pulumāvi transferred his capital 
to Paithan, Vasisthiputra Viliviyakura who is mentioned by 
Ptolemy and who, if the identical metronymic cannot be altogether 
ignored, was the brother of Pulumüvi, was appointed to rule as viceroy 
at the old capital. He was succeeded by Mádharlputra Sivalakura 
and Gautamiputra Vilivayakura ; and the end of the reign of the 
last probably synchronised with the end of the Sátavahana rule in 
Msharastra. Having веер thet the names in the coin-legends cannot 
be local titles of the kings of the main dynasty and that we 
cannot attach prect importance to the use of the metronymic, 
this is the orly probable explanation. 


ҮШ. 
DATES ASSIGNED TO THE KINGS OF THE SATAVAHANA DvNASTY: 


AND TUE CONTEMPORARY KSATRAPAS. 


Name 
(Ksatrapns.) 


Name 


(Satavahanas.) Period assigned. 


1 Simulke .. ..| B.C. 220—197 


12 Mrgendra ss 39— 37 


2 Krsna .. 2s 197—170 
З Satakarni a 179—169 
4 Pürnotsahga  .. 169—151 
6 Skandhastambhi 151—133 
6 Satakarni be 133—104 
т Lambodara èr 104— 86 
8 Apilaka .. T 86— 74 
Meghasvati S" 74— 56 

10 Svati .. ie 56— 45 
11 Skandasváti — .. 45— 39 

i 
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Name 
(Sitavahanaz. ) 
Kuntala .. 
Svativarna 
Pulomavi 
Aristakarna 
Hala 
Mantalaka 
Purindrasena 
Sundara . 
Cakora .. 
Sivasvati.. 
Gautamiputra 
Pulumiavi 
Satakarni 
Śivaśri 
Śivaskanda 
Yajñaśri .. 
Vijaya 
Candaśri 


Pulomavi 


ae 


Period assigned. 


37— 29 
29— 28 
28— 4 
.|B.C. 4—4A.D. 21 
A.D. 21— 20 
26— 31 
31— 42 
42— 43 
43 
43— 60 
00— 85 


Name 
(Кваїгарав.) 


1 Bhümaka. 


2 Хаһарапа. 


85—113 |1 Castana. 


113—127 
113—126 
113—126 


127—156 |3 Rudradaman. 


156—102 
162—172 


172—180 


ІХ. 


2 Jayadàman. 


THE Inscriptions AT NASIK. 


59 


Period 
assigned, 


? 


B.C. 20—10. 


A.D. 86—110. 
A.D. 110—125. 


A.D. 198—150. 


The inscriptions in the caves at Nasik hold the first place among 
Western India Cave inscriptions on account of their length and 
fullness, value of the information they supply and their excellent 
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preservation. There are as many as twenty-six inscriptions in 
these caves ; and they have all been edited by Bühler in ASWT, 
Vol. 4, by Senart in Ep. Ind., Vol. 8, by Pandit Bhagvanlal in 
Bombay Gazelteer, Vol. 16, and by Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar in 
the Transactions of the Congress of Orientalists, 1874. 

All the inscriptions in these caves are in the Brahmi alphabet ; 
the oldest is that of Kanha and it shows many common peculiarities 
with the South Indian alphabet. Inscription No. 19 of Senart by 
the grand-daughter of Hakusiri is separated from that of Kanha 
by more than half a century ; and it shows the development which 
the alphabet of the time of Kanha had undergone during this 
period. The verticals of letters are now equalised and the process 
of rounding the lower parts of the verticals of some of the letters 
is also begun. Far different from these are the letters of the 
inscriptions of the Ksatrapas, the ductus of which resembles that 
of the inscriptions of the Northern Satraps. There are no archuic 
forms ; the curves of letters are angularised and the lower portions 
of the verticals of some of the letters show a tendency towards 
roundness. "There is no thickening yet at the top of letters which 
first appears in the inscriptions of Gautamiputra and Pulumavyi ; 
and all the letters are neatly built. Coming next to the inscriptions 
of Gautamiputra and Pulumavi, we find the curves in the lower parts 
of the verticals of letters clearly perceptible. Unlike the Ksutrapa 
inscriptions, the letters in these are not neatly built. The one 
inscription of Yajüasri at Nasik shows a further stage of develop- 
ment in its ѓа and за derived from looped forms, its ya with a curve 
on the left, the strong curve of its ra, and the bent towards the left 
of its іа. A majority of inscriptions fall generally in the 
period between Kanha and Yajnasri. 

There are only two inscriptions of the Early Satavahanas at 
Nasik ; one of these No. 1143 of Liiders’ list belongs certainly to 
these princes, but the other No. 1141 has been doubtfully attributed 
to an early prince of this dynasty. The only other inscription of 
the Early Satavahanas is the one іп the caves on the Nana Pass. 
Inscription No. 1143is on the upper side of the right window in cave 
Хо. 19. It belongs to the time of king Kanha who was born in the 
family of the Sátavahanas. The cave was caused to be made, it 
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records, by samana mahamata, As we have said above, this samana 
mahamata seems to be an officer appointed to look after the com- 
forts of the $ramanas. The word, samana, should really have been 
in the genitive, which would have given us the sense, the officer 
ofthe gramanas. бепагё considers it easier to admit that samanena 
ought really to beread as samananam than to take samanena as the 
proper noun. А close scrutiny of the third letter in the second 
line shows that the medial e of ne is quite clear. We cannot, 
therefore, read pa instead of ne ; and the best interpretation of the 
reading, samanena mahámàtena, is ‘by the mahimata (of the 
samaņas) who was a samana.’ Thus in all probability the officer 
of the gramanas, although a royal officer, was himself a Buddhist 
mendicant. This is natural enough ; for it does not appear from 
what we know of the Buddhist mendicants, that they would have 
tolerated a layman to be entrusted with their inspection. Nasik 
was the centre of the Govardhana ahara ; and this samana mahamata 
had probably his head-quarters at Nasik. It may be, perhaps, 
that this cave was caused to be made by him in the discharge of 
his duties; for he mentions only his official designation. 
Inscription No. 1142 of Lüders' List records the gift of the village 
of Dambhiké by the people of Nasik. It runs: Nasikakanarn 
Darmbhikagamasa dànarn ; and is written in nearly pure Mauryan 
characters. It is engraved over the arch of the doorway of Cave 
No. 18 ; and in the same cave on the fifth and sixth pillars of the 
right hand row, are inscriptions М№ов.1141 ап41143. By whom the 
cave was originally caused to be made is not recorded. No. 1143 
mentions those who caused the rail pattern and the yaksa to be 
made ; and No. 1141 mentions the person who caused the cave to 
be perfected. It seems, however, that the people of Nasik caused 
this cave to be executed ; and granted а village for provision to the 
residents therein out of its revenue. The cave thus caused to be 
made was perfected by Bhattapalika, grand-daughter of Mahaha- 
kusiri; and a rail-pattern and Yaksa were added to it later by 
Nadasiri. Unfortunately the facsimile of inscription No. 1143 given 
by Senart is too mutilated to enable us to ascertain the peculiarities 
of the characters used. It scems probable, however, thatit was not. 
far removed in point of time from the other two inscriptions in the 
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same cave, Of the latter, No. 1142 is placed on paleographic 
grounds earlier than No. 1141 ; and, as said above, since No. 1141 
speaks of the perfecting of the cave originally caused to be made 
by the people of Nasik, the order in which these inscriptions are 
arranged can hardly be incorrect. 

Senart interprets No. 1142 as the gift by the people of Nasik 
of an “ ornated arcade which rises above the door, at the base of 
which the inscription is engraved." The Dambhika village, he sup- 
poses, Which had contrived at the common expense to decorate the 
entrance to the cave must have belonged to the general population 
or the township of Nasik. Pandit Bhagvanlal understood it to mean, 
‘gift of the village of Dambhikā by the inhabitants of Nasik.’ 
Senart rests his interpretation on the fact that the architectural 
line is carefully adhered to ; but that is hardly a sufficient justifica- 
tion. We can always expect an inscription on the doorway to be 
neatly and carefully engraved, and the architectural line carefully 
adhered to. And, further, it remains a question whether the village 
of Dambhika could have defrayed all the expenses of an ornated 
arcade ; and it sounds all the more strange that they should have 
done so when the township of Nasik to whom this village belonged 
has not usingledonation to its credit. Again, there is no inscription 
to show by whom this cave was originally caused to be made, Faced 
with all these difficulties, the only sound interpretation appears 
to be that the inscription records the gift of the village Darnbhika ` 
by the township of Nasik. One great difliculty that confronted 
Bhagvanlal and Senart was how, if it records the gilt of a village 
by the inhabitants of Nasik, such a community could have made а 
gift ; and hence Senart’s explanation that it records only the grant 
of an arcade at common expense by the people of the village. He 
adds: “ Nothing is more frequent than the paying of religious 
expenses from the resources of the community." The new light 
that has recently been thrown on the subject of corporate life in 
ancient India leaves no doubt now how a community like the one 
mentioned here could have made the gift of a village. ?! 

Liiders’ No. 1141 which has been referred to above is the only 
other inscription which we can assign to the early period 
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with certainty. On palevgraphic considerations, it comes later 
than Nos. 1142 and 1144; and this is supported by internal 
evidence. The inscription mentions Hakusiri who is probably 
the вате as the Пакивігі mertioned in the Nanaghat 
nscription; and records the gift by his granddaughter. The 
inscription says thatthe caityagrha was caused to be perfected 
by Bhattapalika who, according to the conjectured reading 
of the first word in the second line, was the grand-daughter of 
Hakusiri. Senart has shown that the word nithapapita conveys as 
in Pali the idea of finishing or bringing to perfection. The cave 
was there already, made probably by the corporation of Nasik. 
After half a century at least, Bhattapalika gave a finish to it as the 
original work was probably too clumsy or needed repairs. Senart 
says that the cave had been begun and excavated before the present 
donor put the last hand to it. Half a century at least must have 
elapsed before Bhattapalika came forward to do this ; and it is 
more probabte that the cave was not only begun but also completed 
and Bahttapalika only repaired it or made it more perfect. The 
father of Bhattapalika was Arhalaya and her husband was 
Agiyatanaka. Both of them were relations of the royalty; and 
held high and responsible posts. The father is mentioned here 
ав a minister ; we have no information of the department in his 
charge. The husband was a Bhindagarika, the Superintendent 
of Stores. 

In all the Western India Caves, we have not more than 
eight inscriptions of the Ksaharátas. One of these, the inscription 
of Mitradevanaka, son of Usavadata, has been doubtfully attributed 
to them relying mainly on the mention of Usavadàta in the 
inscription. Besides this there is one inscription at Karle which 
records the grant of the village Karajika. The name of this 
village occurs in another inscription of the Satavahanas where 
the Buddhist sect of Mahasamghikas for whom the grant was 
made is specifically mentioned. The only other inscription of 
the Ksaharatas outside Nasik is the one at Junnar, an inscription 
of the Minister Ayama of Nahapana, dated in the year 46. 

All the five inscriptions of the Ksaharatas at Nasik are in the 
same cave. The excavation of the cave itself is due to Usavadáta ; 
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but two cells on each side were added by his wife Daksamitrà, 
the daughter of Nahapána. Inscriptions Nos. 1132 and 1134 
of Lüders' List record the grant of these cells by the wife of 
Usavadata ; and both are almost identical. No. 1131 occupies a 
central place and is on the back wall of the verandah under the ceiling. 
Karle inscription No. 6 and a part of this inscription are almost 
similar with the only difference that the latter is in Sanskrit 
orthography. The inscription records that the cave and the 
cistern were caused to be made by Usavadata and that a field 
was granted for procuring food, ete., for the monks dwelling therein. 
The importance of this inscription lies in the proud mention there 
by Usavadata of his numerous benefactions and the places where 
they were made. 

The inscription may be divided into three parts : the first 
speaks of the numerous benefactions of Usavadata ; the second 
about his campaign against the Malavas ; and the third mentions 
his grant of a village. Although it gives no date, it appears from 
inscription No. 1133, that we must place it in the 42nd year. 

The numerous benefactions of Usavadata mentioned in the 
first part of the inscription are :— 

l. Gift of three hundred cows. 
2. Gifts of money and construction of steps on the river 
Baranasi. 
Gift of gixteen villages to gods and Brahmins. 
Feeding a thousand Brahmins the whole year round. 
Gift of eight wives to the Brahmins at Ртађћава. 
Gifts of quadrangular rest-houses at Sopara, Broach 
and Dasapura. 
7. Wells, tanks and gardens. 
8. Establishment of free ferries by boats on the rivers 
Iba, Parada, Тарі, Karaben& and Dahanuka. 
9. Meeting halls and balls for drinking water on these 
rivers, 
10. Gift of 32,000 cocoanut trees to the Carakas at Govar- 
dhana, Suvarnamukha, Soparaga, Vamatirtho, and 
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Pinditakavada. We may complete this list by adding 
his other bencfactions mentioned in other parts of this 
inscription. 

11. An abhiseka at Poskara and a gift of 3,000 cows. 

12. Cave No. 10 at Nasik and the cisterns. 

13. Gift of a field for the maintenance of ascetics m the 
cave. 

Such is the long catalogue of Usavadata’s benefactions and 
it ів, indeed, notable that they were bestowed not only on the 
Brahmins but also on the Buddhists of all sects ond from all 
quarters and the Carakas. 

The second part supplies the information about Usavadáta's 
campaign against the Malavas, who are probably identical with 
the Mallois defeated by Alexander and who settled later in the 
country of Avantikà now known after them. They had 
bescig¢ed the chief of the Uttamabhadras during the rainy season ; 
and Usavadata went to his succour by order of his lord who must 
have been Nahapána. By the mere roar of his approaching, he 
boastfully declares, the Malayas fled away and were made prisoners 
of the Uttamabhadra warriors. As regards the two clans 
mentioned here, Senart observes, “ of the Uttamabhadras, we 
know nothing, and as to the Malayas, though it seems natural to 
look for them in the inhabitants of Malaya or the Southern Hills, 
it must be owned that if, as seems possible, they were on the way 
or at least in the direction towards Poskara i.e. Ajmer, the 
equation of Malaya—Malavas as proposed by Bhagvanlal would 
be well worthy of consideration." The Màlavas were a republican 
tribe ; and their antagonists were also probably a similar tribe. 
The inscription reads: méalayehi rüdham uttamabhádram, the 
chief of the Uttamabhadras; and even this supports the inference?!5 
that the Uttamabhadras were а tribe like the Malavas. 
The inscription. further adds that they were a Ksatriya tribe. 
The Mahabharata mentions the malavas with the Bhadras in 
Vanaparva, 235, v. 20 ; and the Bhadras mentioned in that verse 
appear to be the Uttambhadras of the inscription. 
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After defeating the Malavas, Usavadáta went to Ajmer. 
That Хаһарапа'в dominions extended as far as Ajmer seem 
certain ; for Usavadáta during his visit to that place granted a 
village to the Brahmins of Poskara. Even his coins have 
been found in Rajputana ; and this supports the above inference. 

At  Poskara Usavadata made an abhiseka: Tato‘smim 
gato poskarani tatra ca maya abhiseko krto. Senart’s inter- 
pretation of the later part, ‘and there I bathed,’ is hardly 
acceptable, especially when we read it with what follows : Trini 
ca gosahasréni detani grámo са. The word, abhiseka, here appears 
to mean ' bathing or sprinkling with water of a divinity to whom 
worship is offered.’ The practice of making such an abhiseka 
and giving presents to the Brahmins is current even to this day. 
What Usavadata wants to declare here is that he sprinkled the 
image of god with water and worshipped it. Poskara is a colebrated 
sacred place; and it has got one of the few temples in India which 
are dedicated to Brahma. The temple which stands there to-day 
is not certainly so old ; but as the creation of the tirtha itself 
is attributed to Brahma, there must have been a temple of 
Brahma even in times of Usavadata. 

Although himself a Saka, it is noteworthy that Usavadàta 
distributed gifts amongst the Brahmins and the Buddhists. It 
is not possible, however, to go further and assert, relying on the 
phrase, govardhane trira$misu parvetesu dharmátmanà ідат 
lenarh karitarn, and taking dharma in the sense of Buddhist roli- 
gion and interpreting the whole phrase as ‘imbued at Govardhana 
on the Trira$mi Hills with true religion’, that it either expresses 
Usavadata’s conversion to Buddhism or puts a first gift in favour 
of Buddhism in contrast with the previous grants which were 
inspired by Brahmanical feelings. Dharmütmanà has its natural 
meaning here. Both the early and the later Satavahanas, though 
decidedly of Brahmanical leanings, gave similar gifts to the 
Buddhists ; can we say with rogard to them that they too were 
imbued with dharnma ? 

We now come to the third and the last part of the inscription. 
It recordsthe grant of а field for procuring food to all the ascetics 
living in the cave of Usavadáta. Looking to the facsimile of the 
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inscription given by Sonart, we find that the first part of the 
inscription is written continuously and the characters are of the 
same size ; and the second part is in small letters. But when we 
come to this part of the inscription, we find that a short space has 
been left after the end of the second part. The characters now 
become smaller still and are not so well marked as those of the 
other two parts, although on paleographic grounds they have to 
be assigned to the same period. 

The interpretation of this part is beset with difficulties. 16 
must be remembered while trying to interpret this last part of the 
inscription that Usavadita has just mentioned above his campaign 
against the Malayasin which, he says, they were made prisoners of 
the Uttamabhadra warriors. Thisisfollowed by what may be called 
& parenthetical sentence describing the visit of Usavadüta to the 
Poskara lake and his benefactions there. The principal difficulty 
lies in the word, yasapitusataka. Buhler’s interpretation is: ya 
sa (sva) pitusarntaka, ‘which belongs to my father’; Senart 
separates ya and svapitusataka and applies it to A$vabhüti's father, 
and Pandit Bhagvanlal reads yasa pitusataka, ‘belonging to whose 
father’. The ya obviously goes with ksetra and the clause, ya. . . . . 
disaya, qualifies ksetra. We thus get the meaning, the field which 
was on the north-west boundary of the town which belongs to my 
father. Senart observes that if we take svapitusataka, it is mean- 
ingless ; we suggest, however, that reading ya svapitusataka and 
taking the word with nagarasimaya gives a better sense than that 
proposed by Senart. It would not be wrong to suppose that what 
Usavadata means is his father-in-law, Nahapana; the field which 
was granted was on the north-west boundary of the town which 
belonged to his father-in-law. 

The field again was bought at the hands of the Brahmana 
Aávibhüti, the son of Varahi, for the price of four thousand Karsa- 
panas. The difficulty here is in data ca anena. Does anena stand 
for Usavadüta or for Aśvibhūti? Senart appearsto take it with the 
latter; and he observes, “It is just because the field does not 
belong to this Brahmans himself and because he plays in this 
transaction the part of the representative of his father, that the 
epigraph uses the expression, *asvibhütisa hathe’ instead of the 
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ablative case ‘at the hands of Asvibhuti, a shade of meaning which 
ought not to have passed unnoticed." The inscription clearly 
states that the field was bought ; and, therefore, it belonged to 
neither of the persons mentioned here. But it is difficult to 
agree with Senart when he says that Asvibhüti is here playing 
the part of the representative of his father. — There is no mention 
of his father in the inscription; Varah! is the name of his 
mother and even if we take sa pitusataka as proposed by 
Senart, it cannot give this sense. The field was surely given 
by some person at the hands of Asvibhati; ала that 
person is in all probability the chief of the Uttamabhadras. We 
get this meaning if we take anena with uttamabhadram. The 
special mention of the Uttamabhadras in the second part has a 
meaning. The Uttamabhadra warriors after they were successful 
against the Malavas granted a field to the Buddhist mendicants 
living on this hill, probably to show their gratitude to the people who 
fought for them. That is the reason why the field was bought at 
the hands of Aávibhüti. As suggested by Senart, he was playing 
the part of a representative, but not a representative of his father 
but of the chief of the Uttamabhadras. The whole sentence would 
then be translated thus :- - 


By him (the chief of Uttamabhadras) a field bought at the 
hands of the Brahamana Asvibhüti, son of Varahi, for 
the price of four thousand Кагѕарапаѕ and situated on 
the boundary of the town belonging to my father (that 
is, father-in-law) has been given. From it food will 
be procured for all monks without distinction dwelling 
in my cave. 

In the beginning of the second part of the inscription Usava- 
data resorts to the first person ; and one advantage of this interpre- 
tation is that the first person is continued tothe end. And, further, 
if the pronoun, anena, can stand for pitu which comes after it and is 
separated by about a dozen words, there can hardly be any objec- 
tion to taking it with the word, uttamabhàdrarn, which precedes tho 
pronoun. The question is, who granted the field? He can either 
be Usavadata or Asvibhüti or the father of ASvibhati or Nahapana. 
Bhagvanlal thinks that the field was purchased by Usavadata ; but 
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why should he buy tho field at the hands of Asvibhüti? As the 
field is mentioned as bought at his hands, we cannot say that 
Asvibhiti was the real donor. As regards his father, we have con- 
sidered that possibility above. Nahapàna, of course, is out of 
question ; for as the lord of the whole territory, he had no reason 
to buy the field, much less at the hands of Asvibhüti. The best 
way is, therefore, to regard the chief of the Uttamabhadras as the 
donor of the field which he bought at the hands of A$vibhüti. What 
deserves to be particularly noted here is that beyond describing 
his past benefactions, Usavadüta does not record any grant of his 
own. And as the last part looks clearly like a postscript, the men- 
tion in the first part of his benefactions may be left out of account. 
So if Usavadita has not mentioned any of his own grants here, it 
is because the object of the inscription is to record the grant of the 
chief of the Uttamabhadras. The Northern tribes had embraced 
Buddhism long before this time ; and we may easily understand 
why they expressed their gratitude by granting a field to the 
Buddhist ascetics living in caves adjacent to the headquarters of 
their saviour. 

We turn next to inscr. No. 1133. Even this inscr. may be 
roughly divided into three parts. The object is to record the 
arrangements for food and comforts made by Usavadata. The 
first part states when the cave was made. The cave was complete 
in the 42nd year. Later on it mentions the 45th year to which 
the inser. has to be assigned. ‘The reason why some of the gifts 
made before this year have been now recorded appears to be that 
the inser. was incised on the occasion of the registration of the 
former grants. 

The first part records the grant of 3000 Кагѕарапав as cloth 
money and money for outside life for the members of any sarngha 
of any sect and any origin dwelling in thecave. Thesum was 
deposited with the guilds at Govardhana ; and provision for cloth 
and maintenance of the ascetics was to be made out of the interest. 
D. К. Bhandarkar has recently suggested that kusana in 
kuáanamüle was a currency of the Ksatrapas. It seems more 
natural, says he, to take kusana like padika as denoting a specific 
coin ; but padika is mentioned in this inscr. itself and the only 
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mention of kugana is in this inser. We have shown above that 
Nahapana lived before the advent of the Kushanas ; and the men- 
tion of kusana here cannot justify the assignment of a later date to 
Nahapàna. On the whole Senart’s meaning, money for outside 
life, is more plausible. ^ Such a proceeding," he observes, “is 
from the point of view of principle most incorrect, the monks being 
expected to live on alms and being precluded from even touching 
any money." Can it mean kugaya or kusapa which mean a drink- 
ing vessel or bowl? The clothes and the almsbowl were the two 
possessions of the Buddhist mendicants ; and it is natural to expect 
that when they came to the caves for their vassa, clothes and 
almsbowls were distributed amongst them before they again started 
on their wanderings. 


The second part of the inscr. speaks of the gift of 8000 stems of 
cocoanut trees at the village of Cikhalapadra in Kāpura Ahara. 
The grant was also ordered to he declared to the nigamasabha and 
registered on the phalakavara according to custom. There are 
no instances from literature from which the meaning of phalakavara 
can be ascertained ; Senart observes that he prefers taking vara in 
phalakavara as denoting the enclosure, the premises where the 
official documents were kept on board. 


The final portion records that а gift of 7000 kiérsapanas made 
in the 41st year was settled on gods and Brahmins in the 45th year. 
We have thus a double date for the donation ; first, observes Senart, 
tho donation and afterwards its dedication to a special category of 
the donees. It appears, however, that niyuta like nibaddha means 
‘fastened to,’ that is, ‘registered.’ The grant was no doubt made 
in the 41st year, when the work of making the cave was nearing 
completion. Four years later this grant as well as the investments 
of 3000 karsapanas wereregistered at the office of the nigamasabha. 


About 7000 Кагѕарапаз bestowed on gods and Brahmins, 
the inscr. adds that each thirty-five karsapanas make up a suvarna 
and thus the whole amounted to a capital of two thousand 
suvarnas. This reference to the gold currency cannot definitely 
indicate that Nahapana was a viceroy of the Kushana sovereigns. 
Gold currency was current in India even before the advent of the 
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Kushanas as evidenced by the mention of gold coins in the Arthagas- 
tra of Kautilya. 


"There remain two more insers. of the Ksatrapas, Nos. 1135 and 
1136 ; but as they are partly mutilated and also do not supply any 
further information, they may be passed over. 


We have at Nasik only seven inscrs. of the later Satavahanns ; 
of these Nos. 1125 and 1126 of Liiders’ List are dated in the regnal 
years of Gautamiputra ; Nos. 1122, 1123, 1124 and 1147 are dated 
in the тесла years of Pulumavi and No. 1146 in those of Yajiiagri. 
Four of these inscrs. are in the same cave and this fact has consider- 
ably affected their interpretations and given rise to Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar’s theory of the conjoint rule of Gautamiputra and 
Pulumavi. 

Inser. No. 1125 is enzraved on the east wall of the veranda 
of cave No. 3 under the ceiling. It records an order by Gautami- 
putra who is here called Banakatakasvami. The order is issued 
from the camp of victory of the Vaijayanti army. Govardhana, 
as we have seen already, was the name of an ahara ; the officer in 
charge of the ahara was Visnupálita. We have shown above that 
Benakataka refers to the country watered by the river Bena, that 
is, the modern Krsna ; and that Vaijayanti is an adjective meaning 
‘victorious.’ The field granted by Gautamiputra in this inscr. to 
commemorate his victory was situated in the village of Aparakakhadi 
and is said to be ajakalakiyam usavadatena bhütam. Senart has 
pointed out that ajakalakiyarn was the name of the field; and that 
it does not mean ‘till to-day,’ the meaning given by Bhagvanlal. 
As regards the meaning of bhütarn, it appears to mean ‘ acquired ' 
rather than ‘enjoyed.’  Kautilya gives three ways in which а 
territory can be acquired *trividhascasya larnbhah пахо bhütapürvo 
pitryah iti. Bhütapürva here means ‘formerly acquired’; and 
the meaning of bhüta would be ‘acquired.’ The whole clause in 
the inscr. would then appear to mean ‘the field which was formerly 
acquired by Usavadata.’ 


The immunities granted by the king were that it was not to be 
entered, not to be injured, not to be dug for salt and not to be inter- 
fered with by the city police. As regards alonakhadaka it is 
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difficult to understand the meaning attributed to it. The root, 
khàd means ' to consume’; and the word appears to mean * froe 
from the tax on salt meant for consumption. In this connection 
it may be pointed out that Kautilya has said that salt taken for 
food by the men learned in the Vedas, ctc., was not subject to the 
payment of toll. 

The concluding portion says that the order was written by 
Amatya, Sivagupta. The deed was given in the 18th year and 
executed by Тараза. Kata here means probably ‘engraved’; the 
order of the king which was written by Sivagupta was engraved 
on the rock by Тарава. 

With regard to mahasamiyehi uparakhito, Senart feels tempted 
to compare with it the titles, mahaaryaka, culaaryaka. Uparakhita 
obviously means ‘ kept’ or ‘registered’, and we have seen in an 
inser. of Usavadata that а deed of grant was registered in the 
nigamasabha. Samaya means an agreement and samayas were 
laws or resolutions agreed upon in an assembly, resolutions which 
primarily revulated the conduct of the corporate bodies and their 
business infer se. Маһазатіуа seems therefore to refer to the 
resolutions of that body or to that body itself, samaya meaning a 
compact. 

The grant of this field was made soon after the conquest of 
Govardhana by Gautamiputra. The cave in which the grant is 
recorded could not have been made before this; since Gautami- 
putra had just acquired this province. The work of making the 
cave to be dedicated to the asceties was commenced immediately 
after the conquest of Govardhana and when the outer veranda was 
complete, the inscr. was engraved on its walls. It is not 
necessary to suppose that when the inser. was engraved the work 
of making the cave was complete. It has been almost unanimously 
admitted that Gautamiputra extirpated the Ksaharatas in his 
eighteenth regnal year ; how could the cave have been ready when 
he records his grant immediately after his conquest? Even a 
casual reading of the inscription would show that the order of the 
king which it records is sent not long after the victory in the Govar- 
dhana district. It is improbable that either Gautamtputra or his 
officials could have selected one of the old caves to record this grant 
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especially as it commemorates his victory against the Ksaharatas. 
Further, as we have observed above, the land granted in this inscr. 
was to the ascetics dwelling on the hill. If there had been a cave of 
Gautamiputra already in existence, would it be too much to expect 
that he would have bestowed the gift on the ascetics dwelling in 
his cave? This contrast clearly indicates that when the grant re- 
corded in inser. No. 1125 was first made there was no cave already 
existing made by Gautamiputra. 


Five years later, the ascetics having probably pointed out that 
the land granted was not cultivated, the king granted another field 
in its place and the inscr. recording this grant was engraved just 
below No. 1125. Still the cave was not complete. The original 
grant of land was to all ascetics on the hill; but this inscr. mentions 
ascetics dwelling in the cave “ which is a pious gift of ours.” Lena, 
however, does not mean a completed cave; a portion of the cave, 
the veranda as here, would as well be called a lena. Perhaps the 
veranda was completed at the instance of Gautamiputra’s mother 
who has a hand in this grant. More than fifteen years rolled by. 
Gautamiputra died and he was succeeded by his son Pulumavi. 
In the 19th year of the latter, the cave was completed and the 
mother of Gautamiputra who was still living dedicated it to the 
Bhadrayaniyas. The extraordinary delay may be attributed to 
the fact that Pulumavi was engaged іп his compaign in the eastern 
revions. 


Turning to inser. No. 1126, which is separated by a svastika 
from inser. No. 1125, we find that it refers to the erant made in the 
latter. Perhaps the original field was at a distance from the 
Triragmi Hill and was therefore left uncultivated. The new field 
which this inser. grants was on the boundary of the city. The 
ministerial officer at Govardhana ів now Syamaka and the order 
was issued in the name of Gautamiputra and his mother “ whose son 
was living.” The inser. is dated in the 24th year of Gautamiputra 
and the date on which the order was issued and the date on which 
it was inscribed are both givenin the inser. The order was inscrib- 
ed by Lota who was, according to Bühler, a doorkeeper. Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar takes the word, patiharakhiya to be a 
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proper noun ; but it is very likely a misspelling for parihárarakhiye, 
‘for the protection of the immunities granted.’ 

Passing next to inscr. No. 1123, the most important inscr. 
at Nasik, we find that it is dated in the 19th renal year of Pulumavi. 
The cave now completed is gifted away by the mother of Gautami- 
putra. She was then a very old woman and was, in conformity 
with her advanced age, bent on penance, self-control, restraint and 
abstinence. At this advanced age when her husband and her son 
were long dead and herself “ delighting in truth, charity, patience 
and respect for life," no wonder she took a prominent part in the 
making of this cave. Even when her own son was living, she had a 
hand in the grant made by him of a royal field on the outskirts 
of the city ; and having now completed this cave on the top of the 
tiranhu which she compares to the Mount Kailasa, it is no wonder 
if, in describing herself as the mother of Sri Satakarni, she indulges 
in a lengthy eulogy of her son who first acquired the regions in which 
the cave was situated and who was of “ unchecked obedience to 
his mother.” 


A postscript to the inscr. mentions Pulumavi’s grant of a village 
for the purpose of taking care of the cave (citana). The grant of 
a village could be made by the king only and it is only for this pur- 
pose that Pulumávi's name is mentioned here. He granted the 
village in order to please his grand-mother who dedicated the cave 
to the Bhadrayaniyas. The word dharmasetu, of course, refers 
to the cave ; and it is mentioned in many cf later epigraphs. The 
field granted enjoyed all the immunities. The word, nirathi 
means nisrsti, meaning ‘license or permission’; and sarvajatab- 
hoganirathi would, therefore, mean ‘ with immunities of all kinds.’ 

Three years later another village was granted in exchange for 
the one granted in inscr. No. 1123. Inscr. No. 1124 which records 
this grant is engraved in continuation of inscr. No. 1123 and is 
separated from it by a svastika followed by another symbol. It 
records the grant dated in the 22nd year of Pulumüvi's reign ; the 
other date mentioned therein corresponds with that of inscr. No.1123. 
The village mentioned as granted here on the former occasion is 
Sudisan& while in inscr. No. 1123 its name is given as P'isüjipadaka. 
In this inscr. the village is mentioned as granted dhamasetusa 
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lenasa patisatharane ; while in inscr. No. 1123, it was granted citana 
nimita . . . . pitupatiyo dhamasetusa. As regards patisatharane, 
its proper meaning is ‘ friendly greeting, welcome, etc.'; but, says 
Benert, the word points not so much to the feelings as to the material 
care which is involved by the duty of hospitality...... It seems to 
me the general meaning of ‘care’ is more conformable tc what 
analogy requires. Chitana in the previous inscription has, however, 
been translated by him as ‘ embellishment ’ although Bühler rightly 
interpreted the expression as * to allow this cave to be taken care of ' 
“То be sure " observes Senart., “ the two expressions cannot con- 
tradict each other ; but nothin; requires a priori that they should be 
exactly synonymous." It is difficult to agree with Senart's 
argument here. Everything in the inscr. requires that the two 
expressions should Le synonymous. The inscr. which records the 
grant made only three years before says that the village was given 
for patisatharana ; and if citana and patisatharana are not synony- 
mous, we have to explain how a village which was granted for one 
purpose came to be utilised for a different, thongh not perhaps a 
contradictory purpose; how a village which was granted for the 
embellishment of the cave came to he used for the care of the cave. 
Only three years have passed since the orginal grant was made and 
there is no likelihood of its purpose heing forgotten. 


The village granted enjoyed all the immunities mentioned 
above in the case of other grants. In addition to these, we have 
here bhikhuhalaparihara, immunity from plough-tax. Near the end 
of the inser., Bhagvanlal reads : satakanina chato binikatavasakhahi, 
‘the grant was touched by Satakani while living in Binikata 
(Benakataka)’. The exact significance of this clause has been 
discussed above: when the paper grant was made the king was 
stillat Benakataka, but whenit was engraved he had transferred 
his capital to Navanagara. 


Cave No. 2 of Nasik is inscribed with a short inscr., Lüders' 
No. 1122. It is dated in the 6th year of Pulum&vi. The latter part 
of the inser. is mutilated ; but it is clear that it only mentions that 
the eave was caused to be made by Pulumàvi. This is the only 
inser. of that king here which is dated in the early days of his regime. 
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In cave No. 20 on the back wall of the veranda is inscr. No. 1146 
which mentions one of the Satavahana kings in the seventh year 
of whose reign it is inscribed. It records the grant of a cave by 
the mahdsenapatini vásu. The cave was begun by the ascetic 
Bopaki: but was left unfinished for a number of years until the 
mahasenapatini put the last finishing touch and bestowed it on the 
universal sarngha of monks. This supplies an additional proof, 
if. indeed, о proof were necessary, that caves were often left in- 
complete to be completed later by some munificient donor. While 
considering the inscr. in cave No. 3, we have said that the cave was 
left unfinished by Gautamiputra and it was only after a score of 
years that it was finished by his old mother. If this suggestion 
had a shade of improbability, it will be removed by the unmistakable 
mention in this inscr. of tlie cave being left unfinished. 

The inscr. is dated in the 7th year of Yajfiasri, the last king of 
the Sütavahana dynasty who has left any epigraphic records in 
Western India. It is curious, however, that on this hill where we 
find records of at least three of his ancestors, he should not have 
thought it fit to bestow a meritorious gift on the universal sarngha. 
Although also we have at Kanheri many insers. which can be assign- 
ed to his reign on paleographic grounds, we rarely come across 
there or even at Karle an official grant by the king. Perhaps the 
days of the decline of the Satavahana power had set in. 

We have examined above the inscrs. of the Ksatrapas and the 
Satavalianas. There remain other insers. in the caves at Nasik 
which, or a majority of which, though not of either of these princes, 
belong certainly to the period during which they held the district of 
Govardhana in their possession. They hardly supply any informa- 
tion about the political history of the period; but as the insers. 
are of private individuals, they tell us something about the state 
of society during the period. 

Inscr. No. 1127 records the gift of a cave by the Nyegama 
Viragahapati. It is in cave No. 6 at Nasik ; and the inscr. is on the 
back wall of the veranda. The cavo itself has four cells of which 
one is a gift of the wife of the principal donor and the other of his 
daughter. The two words that deserve special notice are gahapati 
and nyegama. The meaning of the latter is not a merchant certain- 
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ly ; but only a member of the nigamasabhà. The yahapati, as 
we have shown above, was a prominent meniber of the halika class. 

Going to cave No. 7 we find inscr. No. 1128 on its back wall to 
the left of the doorway. It records the pious gift of Tapasini who 
was а pravrajità. xcept so far as these wanderers were celibates, 
they were in no sense ascetics; and Senart’s translation, ' female 
ascetic’ is, therefore, evidently wrong. We have a story of Buddha 
who before he attained nirvana under the tree of wisdom was в 
self-torturer (tapasa) in the woods on the banks of the Мігайјата. 
Thenceforward he became a wanderer. А tapasa, therefore, was 
different from a pravrajika or parivrüjaka. “They were quite 
distinct ; spoken by different names and in the priestly law books 
we find quite different regulatons laid down for the hermits on the 
one hand and the wanderers on the other.” 216 This shows clearly 
enough that Tapasini isa proper name, a name which she probably 
took up in her stage of hermitship and retained it even subsequently. 


Inscr. No. 1128 records that the gift was by Mugudásaka 
together with his рагіуага. 1% is inscribed on the back wall of the 
veranda to the right of the doorway ; and on the left we have another 
inser. mentioning the same person as the donor. 


Inser. No. 1137 is the only inser. at Nasik in the Sanskrit 
language. It is dated in the ninth year of the Abhira king, Isvara- 
sena, and records the investment of a perpetual endowment with 
the guilds at Govardhana for sarva-satva-suhita, and for providing 
medicine to the sick. The inser. is in cave No. 10, the Ksaharata 
cave, and the yrant which it records is made by Visnudatta, a lay 
devotee. The word, ganapaka, here has always puzzled the com- 
mentators. The donor is tho wife of Ganapaka Rebhila and the 
mother of Ganapaka Visvavarman. Bühler regards ganapaka as 
the leader or protector of gana which consists of three gulmas or 
battalions and may be taken as equivalent of а соіолеі. Bhayvan- 
lal calls it a professional name or а surname, the head of a group, ; 
and Senart observes that the only correct derivation of the word 
would be from *ranayati,' so that ranapaka would be an equivalent 
of ganaka meaning an accountant or an astrologer. Apart [rom the 


216 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 142. 
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improbability of an accountant being rich enough to make these 
endowments, it becomes difficult to see how ganapaka can be 
equivalentto ganaka. Later researches have now fully established 
the existence of ganas or republiesin the Punjab, Eastern Rajputana. 
and Malva. The leader of these ganas was known as салара. 
Visnudattà, therefore, was the wife and the mother of the presidents 
of one of these republics. It is possible that her husband was dead 
at the time the grant was made ; and the son succeeded him as the 
president. From the fact that the inscr. was found at Nasik, we 
cannotinfer that the gana system of government was current even in 
the Govardhana district. Visnudattà must have made the grant 
from Northern India where there were many such republics ; or, 
perhaps, she had come to Nasik and there mado the grant. Indeed, 
it is more than a mere coincidence that this inscr. is found in the 
cave of the Ksaharatas, where, as we have pointed out above, was 
recorded a grant by another leader of the ganas, Uttamabhadra. 


In cave No. 11 on the back of the veranda is inscribed inscr. 
No. 1138 which records the gift of a cave by Ramanaka, son of 
Sivamitra who was a lekhaka. A lekhaka, as we have pointed out 
above, was a ministerial officer. 


The back wall of the veranda in cave No. 12 bears an inscr. 
which records the grant of Ramanaka, son of Velidatta. The 
investment of one hundred karsápanas was not in this case with the 
guilds but with the sarngha itself. Out of the total investment, a 
sum of twelve kàrsaápanas was to be paid annually to the ascetics 
as cloth money. Presumably the amount was to be paid out of the 
interest of the endowment. 


Inser. No. 1140 records the gift of a cave by Indragnidatta, 
gon of Dhammadeva, a Yavana and a northerner from Dattamitri. 
Inside the cave is a caitya and a cistern bestowed on the universal 
вый һа of monks by Indragnidatta together with his son, Dharmar- 
aksita. It should be noted here that the donor is a Yavana and yet 
his name sounds distinctly as an Indian name. Dattamitri, 
according to Biihler and Bhandarkar, is an Indian adaptation of 
Arachosian Demetrius, а name mentioned by Isidore of Kharax. 
Pandit Bhagvanlal regards it as а city in Sauvira, & province in 
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Sindh, relying mainly on the mention in Patañjali who says; 
sauvira dattàmitrI павагі. 

Going again to cave No. 20, there is a short inscr. on the doorway 
of the last cell which says that the gift was by the Upasaka Mamma. 
In the same cave on the back of the veranda is another inscr., 
No. 1146. Considering the script of these two imscrs. it appears 
that No. 1145 is later than No. 1146. It is clear that unless the 
cave was completed by Vasu as recorded in No. 1146, there could 
not have been any cells in the cave; and this apart, the palwo- 
graphic evidence proves conclusively that the word lavana of which 
lena ів 2 corruption refers not necessarily to a cave but even to a 
part thereof. Senart translates lena as a cave ; but he does not 
explain how a cave could be granted twice. 


In cave No. 24 on the ruined back wall of the veranda is engrav- 
ed inscr. No. 1148, which records the grant of a cave and two 
cisterns, one of which was on behalf of the parents of the donor, 
Saka Damacika Vudhika, from Dasapura. Again, on one of tho 
cisterns ho reiterates that it is by Saka Vudhika of Dümacika. 
Pandit Bhagvanlal throws out an ingenious suggestion that Dama- 
cika here means Damascus. The inscr. records that this 
Vudhika was а lekhaka ; and here certainly ho could not have beon 
a mero writer for on palwographic grounds the inscr. has to be 
placed in the period of the Ksahar&tas. It is not possible that a 

aka was а mere writer in those times. 


ARCH/EOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 
ITS SCOPE IN THE SATARA DISTRICT * 


By Y. К. борте, B.A., M.R.A S. 


Archaeology has of late attracted the learned world. Indian 
archxology is studied in almost all the renowned 

Archeology  Wnhlversities on the continent. For the post- 
is studied on the graduate studies, it is often preferred to many other 
солем: subjects. t We see that European scholars are 
visiting India every year, examining her antiquities, 

writing volumes on the places of antiquities and making useful 
additions to the workable materials. The other day, I had the 
pleasure to attend Prof. Lüders' lecture in 

Prof. Liiders’ Poona, to show him some photographs of the 
lecture. antiquitics of the place, to which I have been posted 
in my official capacity, and in particular, to discuss 

the date of a fragmentary inscription in one of its caves. What 
attracted mo was not the subject of his lecture, but rather the 
detailed, careful and ingenious way of dealing with it. The 
theme was ‘“ An ancient Indian kingdom on the borders of China." 
The Prof. proved that there was an Indian colony in the south of 
Chinese Turkestan in the fifth or the sixth century A.D. and that 
the Indians of those days were very enterprising. The credit of 
bringing home to us all such matters is largely due to European 
scholars. But what are we doing in India? Our apathy towards 
archeology is remarkable. Hundreds and thousands of images 
and inscribed stones are lying uncared for in the jungles in the 
Vindhyas, in the Nasik and the Satara districts and elsewhere. 
From a few photographs which I have brought here to show you, 
you will be convinced what valuable treasure of antiquities we 


possess. European scholars are trying their level best to unravel 


* A publie lecture delivered ot Satara under the auspices of the 


“Union Club" and under the presidentehip of Mr. J. Abbott, L.C.S., 
Collector of Satara, on the 29th January 1928. 

T The Kern Rescarch Institute of Leiden (Holland) has even undertaken 
to issue an annual Bibliography of all the books and articles on Archeology 
published in India, even in Marathi. 
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the secrets. But unless we assist them whole-heartedly, the 
. materials will lose a part of their value. And why ? Because they 
are not likely to be thoroughly conversant with our religious books, 
manners and customs, ancient and modern. An exquisite sculpture 
in the Vindyas uptil now believed by Dr. Smith and others to be 
that of two yogis (ascetics) has been shewn by me to represent Nara 
and Narayana practising penance on the Himalayas. This inter- 
pretation has now been accepted. So unless we join hands and 
exchange our views, archeological finds will not be properly 
explained. 

The first and essential qualification of a research student is 
impartiality. Treatises on history and archeology are often marred 
by biassed minds. Often it happens that the historians approach 
а subject with a prejudiced mind. Their productions then are of 
little practical value. 

Secondly the sifting of evidence must be critical. If one is 
gifted with an acumen, so much the better. But at any rate he 
must pause and weigh evidence before committing himself. 

A research scholar must not rely on the statements made by 
one party. Sometimes а communal, national or religious colour 
is given to accounts. This is often the case when we read 
conflicting accounts of the historians of different countries, 

To turn to Maratha history. The wealth of raw materials 
covers, ав Prof. Sarkar has pointed out, 6,000 printed pages. The 
greatest need to-day is that of a historian who would properly 
synthetize them, construe his own chart and give the readers the 
net results of these materials. There are aspects which may not 
present themselves to the superficial observer and yet they may be 
of moment. Fresh materials we do want. But we have no funds 
to publish promiscuously all the papers or the bakhare, to which 
we have access. We can afford to publish only the most important 
papers which will enlighten us on doubtful points. 

With théee general remarks I proceed to the subject in hand. 

Archmology means the science of antiquities ог a treatise on 
ancient usages, customs, architecture and so forth. Hence it will 
be understood that it has to deal with architecture, images, their 
attitude, dresses, etc. 
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For the sake of convenience we may divide archeology into 
two parts, conservation and research. We can hardly draw hard 
and fast lines of demarcation, however, between these two branches. 
To conserve ancient monuments, an acquaintance with the research 
branch is an absolute necessity. Conservation must be under- 
taken in ways which would suit them. Additions which would 
conflict with the old designs, would be out of place. So we must 
understand all these designs. Even the plaster which is to be used 
must be of the same colour as the original. Gurdens were to be laid 
out in the Taj Mahal compound at Agra. Unless careful enquiries 
were made as regards their plans, in the Moghul times, the present 
ones designed could hardly have heightened the beauty of one of 
the nine wondeis of the world. 

Though the mein conservation work can be, and as a matter 

of fact is, done by the Archzxological department, 
Pe oni a good deal can be done by municipalities, historical 
Parli. societies, village elders and even by private 

individuals. It would not be out of place to bring 
to your notice a strange method of conservation, which struck me 
in this district and which is referred to in my pamphlet on Parli. 
The village elders at Parli found that nicely carved stones which 
formed the pillars and panels of a Hemadpanti temple, at 
some distance, were being stolen by night. So they devised a 
method to remove that very temple to the midst of their village. 
They numbered ail the stones and shifted the old temple. But 
instead of putting in a ling, they installed the images of Rama and 
Sita. When I repaired to that temple, I was not a little puzzled to 
see these remains of the Hemadpanti temple on a new platform! 
Curious way of preservation, no doubt, not dreamed by the 
archeological officers ! 

For all practical purposes, I may restrict my remarks to-day, 

to the research branch. Research may be divided 

Research, Its into Excavation and Epigraphy. Before the ancient 
divisions. sites of Taxila (the Taksasilà of the Mahabharata) 
and батпай (Mrigadàva of the Buddhists) were 

excavated, none could have imagined that underneath the mounds 
there were ancient hidden treasures of such interest. Chance 
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discoveries revealed the sites. But to explore them thoroughly 
has been a patient and thankless tash of years together. 


The arrangement of excavation is something like this. 
Archeological assistants and scholars are entrusted 

The arrange. With the task of giving instructions to the mates, who 
ment of the are to convey them to the coolies. The coolies are to 
DU make use of their tools, as long as nothing of impor- 
tanceisseen. If anything unusual turns up, the mates 

are to stop work for a while and to run to the assistants, who hurry 
to the spot where the curiosities await them. If it is within the 
power of the assistants to enlighten the mates, instructions are 
immediately given. If they entertain doubts, they approach the 
D.G. or the officer in charge, who advises them.  Regylar charts 
How the ex. 8nd plans of the excavations as they proceed, аге 
cavations ате prepared and the finds carefully recorded. This is 
ало; essential, for antiquities of a particular time are 
unearthed at a certain level. Below this layer antiquities of an 


earlier age are found. If we go still deeper, treasures of a still 
earlier date are exposed. 


The most successful excavations which may interest you all 
Excavations 810 those which are carried on at Mohenjo Рато in 
at — Mohenjo Sindh. They have revealed a wealth of antiquities 
Pre about 4,000 to 6,000 years old. The relics are pre- 
Rgvedic. The seals and other antiquities discovered in Sindh 
are similar to those at Harappe, which I picked up. The cities of 
the Indiane, by the time the Áryens were settling in Northern 
India, apparently spread from the Indus to the Montgommery 
District in the Punjab. To judge from the excavations in Sindh, 
the Aryans were a nomad race, whose civilization was of a far 
inferior kind than that of the conquered race, at the time when 
the cities round Mohenjo Daro were prosperous. These conquered 
Indians (who were most probably the Panis or the Dasas) were far 
advanced. They had their seals very carefully and nicely wrought. 
Their system of drainage would vie with that of our own times. The 
Aryans relentlessly destroyed their cities. Probably the towns, 
which in the Rgveda, Indra, the chief god of the Aryans, is 
represented to have destroyed are these. The animals figured on 
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these seals are now not extant in India. This fact alone will prove 

their great antiquity. Some archeologists may differ from me. 

But I make bold to express my views. 

The Lalitavistara and the Jain works make references to the 

Bahmi or the Brahm! script. Most of the edicts of 

The Lalita- Asoka are cut in that script. The Lalitavistara 

vistára and the À : ‚ . 

scripla. mentions the 64 scripts in use in Buddha’s time. 
The alphabet of the seals, discovered at Harappa 

and uncarthed?at Mohenjo Daro, approaches the pictorial one. 

In Akbar’s time an attempt was made to read the Asoka edicts 
at Delhi. A high reward was offered to the successful scholar but 
to no purpose. 

The study of Epigraphy was seriously undertaken in 1836 by 

~. Мг. Lassen. Не deciphered the legend on the coins 

Lassen, Bühler ; 5 

and Dr. Flee, Of Agathokles in the oldest Brahmi characters. 

Dr. Bühler prepared charts, wrote a book entitled 

“Indian Paleography " in 1896 and added plates to illustrate it. 

That and a translation of it by the late Dr. J. F. Fleet are now the 

standard books on the subject. Patient study has proved that 

modifications are required. But the pioneer work was done 
by Dr. Bühler. 

The credit of deciphering the Kharésthi alphabet, which was 

used in the Punjab, at Mathura and on the frontiers, 
io. is mainly due to European scholars, among whom 
ў Masson, Princep, Lassen, Cunningham, Liiders and 
Konow may be mentioned. Some letters in that script, such as 
v, b and т are во alike that only the context can warrant us to decide 
which one is to be understood. There is great confusion about 
vowels. The only Indian scholar of note who has written a paper 
and attempted to read the inscriptions in that script, though with 
varying success, is Mr. R. D. Banerji. I had the good luck to be 
asked to furnish Dr. Sten Konow, my notes on the reading of the 
Ara inscription, housed in the Lahore Museum. Most of my 
readings were accepted by the Doctor. Only one will be of sufficient 
general interest to be mentioned here. It was ‘‘Kaisarasa.” The 
title “ Kaisarasa " was extant in India till the time of Kanishka 
П, in whose time the Ara inscription was incised. 
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Epigraphy is now considered as a special branch of archæology. 
There is a staff, whose sole business it is to record epigraphs, to 
take estampages of inscriptions, to publish the most important 
of them in the Epigraphia Indica and to encourage scholars and 
professors to contribute articles to it. Excellent plates are 
given to illustrate the articles. So they have a permanent value. 
The expense is borne by the Government of India. 


Having given you a general idea of archmolopical and 
historical research, I turn to the chief object of my paper, viz., the 
»scope for this in the Satara district. The position of this district 
is unique. It has always been a religious centre from the earliest 
times. In it we can The EAS from. about the Agokan period 
to the present day. The yAfism, that is, the arly) sect of 
Peculiar рові. Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism flourished here. 
tion of the The Satakarnis, the Ksatraps, the Vakatakas, the 
Satara district. Catukyas, the Silaharas, the Yadavas of Devagiri 
or Daulatabad, the Bahamni, the Adilshahi kings and the Marathas 
in succession held sway here, before the advent of the British rule. 
Monuments of all these are to be met with here. Historical records 
are available to research students. The British too have erected 
& monument of exceptional interest, I mean the “ Historical 
Museum,” which has been named after that historian of indefati- 
gable energy, the late Rao Bahadur Parasanis. 
Though it may be a small beginning, it is likely to 
be fraught with fruitful results. 


The Parasanis 
Museum, 


The first place of note, in this district, is Karad. A pamphlet 
Karüd and а ОП 1 and its antiquities in English with many 
pamphlet іп illustrations will be of great interest to all students 
English on i Of Indian archæology and even to the general readers. 
It may be of the size of the one on the Caves of Elephanta published 
by the P.W.D. in which my notes on them are incorporated. I 
have made a modest attempt and intend to bring out one on Karad 
within a year or two provided J can defray the expenses. 


I may proceed to refer to the antiquities in this district 
according to the dates, 
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The Karad caves are Buddhist monuments of the earliest type. 
The antiqui- The date assigned to them in the Gazettecr is 250 
ties—the Karad B.C. But on the strength of paleographic evidence 
ROUEN and the head-dress of a figure in a cave (I have 
brought photographs to show you) one is inclined to assign an 
. earlier date for them. The Buddhist rail ornament 
oo о met with in three ог four caves (you may please 
evidence of the see the photographs) on the Koyana side and in 
рео ^ а the Bahiravé Dara is also of the earliest pattern. 
This question will be discussed fully in an article 

to be published soon. 


The caves are all of the Hinayanist or of the early Buddhist 
sect. In this sect, the images of Buddha were not 
worshipped. The ‘dagoba’ represented him, the 
lion the congregation or the sangha, and the cakra or the wheel, 
the ‘dharma.’ These are called the triratna of the Buddhist 
school. 


Triratna, 


In the Mahabharata, Кагаһаќака, that is Karad. is censured 


as Pásanda. There were heretics there. Apparently they were 
-Buddhists. 


We have only one complete inscription in а Karad cave. It 
reads: Gópàála-putasa Saghamitarasn lena deyadhamam ; that is 
“this dwelling cave is the gift of Sanghamitra, the son ot Gópála." 
The only other inscription is a fragmentary one and will be edited 
inscriptions later. It cannot, however, be removed far in date, 
in the Karād from the former. We expect many more short 
EN epigraphs. But the parts of the rock on which they 
were cut must have peeled off. The rock is of a coarser kind as com- 
pared with the material in the Nasik and the Karla caves. So if we 
are to get at the antiquities of this period at Karad, we must take в 
trial pit and excavate the earliest site. We expect not less than 
12 to 15 feet layers of earth over the Buddhist ruins, We will be 
hoping against hope, to expect antiquities on the surface, unless of 
course an ancient site is washed off or is dug for п building. This 
will be a chance discovery, 


No traces of the later Mahayanist sect of Buddhism, which 
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flourished from about the 5th or the 6th century A.D. onwards, are 
traceable in this district. 


An interesting point is elucidated by Dr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, by the identification of the kings of the Bhojas with the 
Vakatakas. They ruled over Vidarbha and Kuntala. By Kuntala 
the Doctor understands the Maratha country. ^" The southern 
Maratha country " is a more accurate expression. The river 
Krsna or perhaps the Tungabhadra nearly formed its boundary. 
Probably Kundala and Kundala-vàdi in this district are 
reminiscences of Kuntala. Samudragupta's conquests in the 
eae Doctor’s opinion do not include any part of the 
The Vakata- 
kas. Кипа Deccan proper. As Chandragupte’s daughter 
and Daiva- Prabhavati-gupta was married to Rudrasena II, 
миш. who must have been ruling over Vidarbha and 
Kuntala, the conqueror did not pass through the territories of his 
relatives, lest they might molest them. As a matter of fact this 
could hardly have been the case. The marriage of Rudrasena II 
and Prabhàvati-guptà took place after Samudragupta's campaigns. 
Though I have toured in Orissa that is Kuntala, my acquaintance 
with it, is not very thick. But L agree with Dr. Fleet, in holding 
that Erandapalli and — Daivar&stra lay somewhere іп the 
Deccan. Nay, I go further. Erandapalli is Erandol in the East 
Khandesh district, which abounds in the remains of the 

Erandapai; Gupta period. In Daivarüstra or more correctly 
and Daiva- Devarástra, parts of the Khanapur and the Karad 
тарт, talukas were apparently included. There is still 
a village called Devarashtre in the Khanapur taluka, 6 miles from 
the Kundala Railway station, now called Kirloskarvadi. Curiously 
enough the holiest object there, a ling of Siva, is named Samu- 
dresvara, in the grants made. What grounds are there for dis- 
believing that the god was not named after Samudragupta ? 
The god enshrined may not occupy the very site. But his name 
suggests а reminiscence of the great conqueror Samudragupta. 
If this identification be correct. Dr. Aiyangar’s statement, viz., 
“ [t is certain that Samudragupta's southern invasion kept clearly 
and distinctly outside the frontiers of the V&kátakas " falls to the 
ground. I am informed by Mr. Dossabhoy and others, that there 
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аге two inscriptions at Devarastre. It is to be seen what 
information they will give us. 

Lately I have been fortunate to decipher a copper-plate grant, 
which I got hold of, at Khanapur. The owner of it, Mr. Dadasahib 
Mane, was undér the impression that it was a sanad given to his 
forefathers by the kings of Bedar. But as a matter of fact it is of 
much more importance for the history and geography of this 
district. It is generally believed that the river is known as 
Krishna-Venna up to its confluence at Mahuli not far from Satara. 
But it is now positively proved from this record that it was named 
Krishna-Benna(a prakrit form of Krishna-Venna) at any rate upto 
Rethare Budruk, in the Karad taluka. Nor need this confound us, 
The river, in earlier inscriptions, is even called Venna. The 

The RettQraka present grant елп roughly be assigned to the 5th or 
grant, 6th century A.D. The grantor is Mádhava- 
varmman not known to history. Тһе doneesare Bolasvamin and 
Kesavasvamin. The stock word “ Sanatana-dharma” occurs in 
the grant. The village granted is Rettüraka, now called “ Rethare 
Budruk." Other important villages mentioned are Belavatika, 
Kolika-vatika and Vattarika. Belavade represents the ancient 
Belavatika. Kolikavatika is Koéle—Khubi in the Islampur 
taluka, Vattarika has assumed the form Vathar. All these 
villages were Vatikas, that is Vadis, gardens, that is, suburbs of 
Rethare Budruk. The document is written by Sripala, a Kayastha. 
I have reason to believe that a good many copper-plate grants in 
this district await decipherment. But the people are so ignorant 
that they are afraid to show these to Government officers. They 
imagine that they will be defrauded and their hereditary rights 
affected. 


The remains of the Calukya period are few and far between. 
Though rare, they can be classed among the finest of the lot. The 
other day, I came across a fine miniature temple, with a fine female 
figure of about the 6th century A.D., that is, of this period. It is 
partly buried in the wall owned by Srimant Pant Pratinidhi of 
Aundh at Катай. A fragmentary inscription, of about the 8th 
century, was discovered about а year ago, while a temple of about 
the 9th century, I have found partly in situ in a field belonging to 
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the Kazisahib. This site then was occupied in the 9th century 
for religious purposes at any rate at Karad. Later architectural 
fragments and sculptures of the Silahara period are not uncommon 
at Катай and elsewhere. The Silaharas, it is believed, espoused the 
Jain religion later on. Some hiétorians like Rao Bahadur Vaidya 
advocate that they were only tolerant towards Jainism. Be that 
Thedilihárgs, 88 it may, Jain tirthankar images were found 
The marriage of among the ruins at Кагаа and at Jakhinvadi. 
Chandralekħā. © ү produce photographs of some. Катай may have 
been the capital of the Silaharas, as the marriage of Chandralekhà., 
the daughter of a Silahara prince, was celebrated there. But in Dr. 
Fleets's opinion, it was never the capital of the dynasty. Perhaps 
he is right as we have two more Silahara capitals, viz., Kolhapur 
and Valva. The latter place was called Valuvada. We expect 
archeolorical finds there. "That site deserves excavation. 

The Satara district is dotted with Hemadpanti temples and 
abounds in warrier stones. In my pamphlet on 
Parli, I have shewn how to distinguish them. No 
mortar is used and the figures and designs enable 
us to assign approximate dates to them. 


Hemadpanti 
temples. 


The Satara district has not been properly surveyed from the 
Satara dig, ®tcheological point of view. While in the Nasik 
not properly and the Poona Gazetteers, no stone is left unturned, 
шешн: the Satara Gazetteer docs not take note of even 
the important inscriptions and archeological remains. Here, I 
say emphatically, the soil is virgin. Sculptures and images are 
lying uncared for, in the jungles and some on the gutters and in the 
Sculptures old ditches. Some broken images were thrown 
lying uncared in the river Krishna at Karād and a good many 
for. were buried beneath the Sité-Ramji’s temple. 
Warrior stones referred to above will give ample food to the 
Warrior entiquarians. Unfortunately, the majority of 
stones. them, are not inscribed, and so naturally detract 
somewhat from the value which would otherwise have been attached 
to them. Still, they are not without interest. . 
The dresses of the figures on them differ from age to аре. Тһе 
scenes vary. The episodes and the ways of fighting are different. 
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No doubt the general idea, viz., to be rewarded with a seat in heaven, 
is the same. Still on some, the combatants are figured as fighting 
on foot. On others, warriors on horseback are shewn as falling on 
foot-soldiers. On one stone at Kale, the wrestler in the lowest 
panel is represented as holding a shield. On another stone lying 
by the Krishabai’s temple at Karad, the warrior lays both of his 
hands on his forehead. 

Some of these warrior stones depict real campaigns while others 
are meant to represent local petty quarrels, which led to bloodshed. 
All these representative stones should be photographed and a 
memoir on them published. 

Sati stones in the Satara district are often inscribed. One 
such stone from Parli was taken to Poona by Prof. Potdar. From 
certain expressions used in the inscription on it such as Prithvi- 
palaka, it appears that the lady who consummated the awful 
rite cf burning herself on the funeral pile of her husband was 
not an ordinary woman but apparently was a royal personage. 

A Hindu inscription outside the mosque at 
Sati stores Khünüpur is yet to be read. The stone 
and other in : . 2 
scriptions. tablet that we now see inserted in the Тапа at 
Karad, recording that one chahur land was given 
to Moslems for burial and conservation of the ldgà when Alli 
Adilshah (II) was ruling was not known to them. Only last year 
I took a note of it in my pamphlet on Karad and supplied Persian 
scholars with ink impressions of it. 

A good many inscriptions near Ner and Pusesavli have not 
been noticed in the Gazetteer. Mr. Shankarrao Joshi of Wai, a 
member of the Bharata-Itihasa-Samgddhaka-Mandala, Poona, 
brought these to my notice. But I have had no time to examine 
these or to take their estampages. Those who have leisure may 
take trips and explore them. 

Boundary stones are often inscribed. A good many of them 

Boundary have representations of what is called the ass-curse. 
stones. Some have Persian inscriptions as well. One 
boundary stone of about the 16th century is lying on а gutter at 
Karad. But the owner would not condescend to send it to me for 
examination and for taking estampage of the inscription. In such 
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cases we must bring pressure on the owners of such antiquities and 
induce them to take good care of them. 

All representative antiquities, such as sculptures, architectural 

How of fragments, pottery and coins should be collected 
the represent- from such places as Karad, Parli, Khanapur and 
ativeantiguities. housed in the Satara Museum. Certain antiquities 
have local interest only. These can be taken care of by the 
taluka boards or the municipalities. Out of the district anti- 
quities, such as have an exceptional interest should be transferred 
to the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

A list of the inscribed copperplates in this district may well 

A list of the be kept by the officer in charge of the Satara 
inscribed cop- Museum. The owners who are prepared to present 
perplates. them to it should be publicly thanked. This will 
be an inducement. 

Arrangements for decipherment can also be made, without any 

Decipherment Serious difficulties. There are certain rules observed 
of the copper- by the Archeological department. The finder of 
plates. an inscription has the primary right to read it. 
If he is unable to do so, the Supdt. or the Asstt. Supdt. has а 
preference to the decipherment. If he cannot manage it, the 
Government Epigraphist, his staff or an epigraphist of acknow- 
ledged merits may read it. Tho Satara district is fortunate in this 
respect. Leaving aside my name (for I come from the Poona 
district) there are three epivraphists, viz., Messrs. Bakhle, Diskalkar 
and Altekar. The first of the three is always available. The 
others are serving in distant provinces, but stay for some months 
or days in this district. So long as I am here, I am ready to 
decipher the inscriptions at my leisure. 

Камтар coins were once very common at Кай. 
Apparently from about the beginning of the Christian era to the 
2nd or the 3rd century A.D. they formed the currency of tho 
country. These are now rare. But Vijayanagar, Bahmnt, 
Moghal, Adilshahi and Chatrapati coins are rather common. These 
are met with as a rule singly. We expect that а few must be 
washed off every year after the rains. But the finders dare not 
show them to experts. It should be remembered that coins 
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become a treasure trove only when their value is Rs. 10 or upwards. 
If а small reward is offered to the finders, it is possible to make a 
good collection for the Satara Museum. 

Another line of research I may chalk out. Names of certain 
fields are very significant. "The village patel in ancient duvs was 
called a grama-bhojaka or simply bhojaka from the Asokan period. 
At the time of registering a document, I noticed that one piece of 

Bhojache dale land was named "bhojace dale," the patel's field. 
and Adilshahi The village system has been in existence from time 
dale. immemorial and the name of the field is a 
reminiscence of the name for the headman. It is also not quite 
unlikely, that the field miyht have taken its name from the grantor, 
perhaps the Silahara Bhoja, who held sway in this province. 
From the copper-plate inscriptions of the emperor Krsnaraya of 
the Vijayānagara dynasty, we learn that more than three villages 
were first named Krsnarüyapura and then gifted away. Another 
field in the Karad taluka I noted was called *' Adilshahi ”, 
indicating that it was a land-grant, made by the Adilshahi kings of 
Bijapur. Instances might be added. But the above two will 
suffice to point to а new field of research. 

In the Indian Antiquary* I have tried to show that the 
"Kharatas" among the shepherds may perhaps 
be the descendants of the Kshoharatas (prakrit 
Khakharatas) among the ancient Scythians. 

For historical reseurch, this district is much more important 
than for archeological explorations. In the Adilshahi period, 

К Кагаа was a religious centre und pilgrims from 

атай, a. re- 
ligious centre distant provinces thronged there and thence they 
in the Adilshahi wore escorted safely to Dabhol, whence they were 
ron shipped to Mecca. Hundreds of Adilshahi sanads 
of interest are still extant. Khatibsahib of Кага hasa good many. 
The Kazisahib is reported to have two boxes fullof the papers of the 
Adilshahi period. Few are aware that the descendants of Alli Adilshah 
(II) by his daughter are still living at Bagni in the Islampur taluka. 
I have sent one sanad given to me by a Mutavalli, to the Govern- 
ment Epigraphist at Hyderabad for being translated. The 
жка т, рив 


Philology. 
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Ghatges of Malavadi and other Maratha families of note were peers 
of the Adilshahi dynasty. Mr. Joshi recently got hold of some 
papers relating to their family. During the early Maratha period, 
the daftars were kept, it is proved, by the ministers. Some 
historical papers, perhaps more valuable than many even in the 
Parasnis collection, are still at Boragaon with Mr. Annasahib 
Chitnis, a descendant of Balaji Avaji, Shivàjt's private secretary. 
But it is doubtful whether they will see the light of day during his 
lifetime! The jadis in Shahu's handwriting in another branch of 
his family, were photographed by me and published in the /tihasa- 
sangraha, edited by the late Rao Bahadur Parasnis, and patronized 
by the Bombay Government. One of them is the Magna Charta 
of the Peshwas and is now quoted as an authority since it was 
reproduced. І had the good-luck also to edit in the 7tihasa- 
sangraha a bakhar that is an account of the Mores of Javli. The 
records of the Chatrapati of Satara are of inestimable value. They 
should be properly arranged and relabelled. In them, it is reported, 
are still to be seen some letters of Aurangzeb, addressed to Shivaji. 
It is a pity that hundreds of important papers in these records were 
clandestinely removed, stolen we may say, or at leust kept back by 
some persons. To quote an instance, a thoroughly reliable gentle- 
man when I was serving at Satara showed me a letter addressed 
to Shivaji, Rajaram’s son on his installation as a king, by the 
Pujari of Pratàpgad. The Pujari sent greeting, flowers and sweets 
(prasad) to the minor king. Should wo not expect such a letter in 
tho records of the family ? How is it that it left their hands ? 

The Inàmdars of Khatàv were Manasabdars of the Moghals 
and were styled Rajas. Their holy character won them the 
surname Maharajas. This high-sounding title is still borne by the 
present Inàmdars, their descendants. We expect important Moghal 
papers, showing the manoeuvres of Aurangzeb and his attempts to 
alienate peers from their kings and to induce them to espouse his 
cause. 

We may also launch a scheme of copying these papers even 
if the owners may not be willing to part with them. 


THE POSITION OF WOMAN IN RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE 


Part Il. 
(Continued from page 183 of Vol. III, N. S.) 
By Pror. EzzxrgL Moses Ехекпи,, B.A., LL.B., J.P. 


Modes of Acquiring a Woman as Wife. 


While English law holds marriage (connubium) a civil con- 
tract, the Roman Catholic and the Episcopal Churches esteem it 
a sacrament and, as such, indissoluble. In the estimation of the 
Jews, it is, as between husband and wife, more than a warranty 
constituting reciprocal performance of sacred obligations imposed 
upon the parties by religion and morality. Kiddushin, as the 
Hebrews term marriage, conveys, etymologically the sense of 
consecration, and expresses an act by which the wife is exclusively 
set apart for the husband with the express understanding that 
both parties keep the tie sacred from infraction or profanation. 

The custom of marriage by capture prevailed among the 
ancient Semites (W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in early 
Arabia, New Ed. 1907. Chap. Ш); while among the Hebrews, an 
only instance is traceable (Judges XXI. 6 ff). Though inter- 
marriage with the Gentiles was forbidden to the Jews, the 
Hebrew military class were allowed to marry foreign women 
captured in distant wars (Deut. XXI. 10.) 

The Romans from the earliest times recognised 3 modes of 
contracting the tie of marriage: (1) the religious ceremony of 
confarreatio, (2) coemptio—fictitious sale, and (3) usus—cohabitation 
resulting in marriage by a prescriptive process. Similarly the 
Jewish legal code—the Mishnah (Kid 1.1) records: “А wife is 
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acquired (kanah) in 3 ways (1) by money, (2) by a marriage deed 
(Kethubah) and (3) by copulatio carnalis, provided that in the 
adoption of the third method the husband says: ‘ Behold thou art 
wedded to me with this connection. " Although such a marriage 
is a legal one and cannot be dissolved except by a bill of divorce 
or by the death of either of the parties, the Rabbins do not counte- 
nance it, and have pronounced that a man who thus marries is 
punishable by the Tribunal with the infliction of ‘ stripes for 
rebellion,’ for transgressing against morality and decency. The 
ancient Hebrew method of obtaining a wife was by paying a bride 
consideration called о/а (Jahn, Archalogia Biblica, Upham's 
Eng. trans. Oxford, 1836 p. 152.) Dr. Driver holds that Heb. 
mohar, Arab mahr is marriage price paid for the wife to her parents 
or family (Exodus, Camb. Bib. 1918 p. 229.), In patriarchal times, 
the dowry was not known. Whether the mohar was given 
as a gift to the bride or as price in the form of a ransom to the 
father, is uncertain. Luther has translated mokar by Morgengabe 
i.e, bridegroom's gift to the bride. Cases of both, the marriage 
price and the voluntary gifts to the bride, are found in the Bible 
(Vide Gen. XXXIV. 11-12; XXIV. 53; XXX. 26; XXIV. 29 ; 
XXIV. 59; XXX. 26, Exod. XXII. 15-16 ; Jud. T. 15; Kings IX. 
16; Hos. III. 2.)! 

The laws of Hammurabi give us a hint of general custom in 
Babylonia for a man to pay to his father-in-law a bride-price, the 
amount of which varied according to the rank of the parties (Johns? 
trans: Babylonian and Assyrian Laws 5 138 and $ 163 Edinb. 
1904.) In the case of the wife dying without any issue, her father 
returned the price her husband paid for her (Ibid: 161.) Jewish 
law, in its further development, insisted upon the payment to the 
bride of keseph (money) in order to give validity to the marriage 
contract. In fixing the sum of money required to acquire a wife 
in marriage, the two great schools of Shammai and Hillel 
(10 B.C.) differ in their opinions. The former says: ‘It must 


1 Among the Parsees it is not deemed proper for the bride to enter 
her husband's house empty-handed (Cf. Spiegel, Avesta II. p. XXX). 

Referring to the Arabs, Lane remarks: *' the giving of a dowry is indis- 
pensable " (Modern Egypt I. 211). 
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not be less than a denarius (90 grs. of pure silver) or its value;" 
while the latter remarks: “It is sufficient if it be a perutah (4 
gr. of silver) or the value thereof." Inthe presence of two witnesses 
the bridgeroom gave to the bride the smallest coin saying to her 
“Be thou consecrated to me" (Kid. 5b)? Her silent acceptance of 
the same implied her consent. This may appear to indicate a 
survival of the yet older method of acquisition of a bride by 
direct purchase. The custom runs parallel with the Roman 
ceremony of co-emptio although they differ materially in ceremony 
(Bouvier, Law Dict. Vol. I. S.V. ''Co-emptio?.) The Roman 
conceptions of mancipatio, patria potestas, and manus are foreign 
to the Jews. The ceremony of co-emptio ів based on the principle 
of mancipatio. The fact that both the schools of Shammai and 
of Hillel set the price for the acquisition of a wife at a nominal 
amount, led Dr. Ed. Gans to conclude that in the Talmudic law 
the purchase of the wife appears as merely symbolic. He 
further remarks: “The Talmud uses the word kanah ‘to buy, 
to acquire’, indiscriminately of marriage by contract or 
cohabitation (Das Erbrecht: Stuttgart 1824, Vol. T. p., 138.) On 
the other hand we have the authority of Dr. P. Bucholz, that the 
perutah may not be deemed as a symbol of purchase since the 
verb kanah is used also in connection with abstract things as 
objects ; e.g., “ He, who has gotten (kanah) for himself words of 
the Torah, has gotten (kanah) to himself the life of the world 
to come (Aboth IT. 8).” Besides the ceremony of perutah, the 
Mishnah refers to other kinds of marriage by contract and by 
concubitus. The Talmud dictates that an expression of one's will, 
can have its right sequel through a manifest deed : For instance, 
as a symbol of possession one has to set his foot upon the landmark 
(Metz. 14a). Large cattle (bovine race) is taken possession of by 
seizing the reins, and small cattle (sheep) by lifting it up (Kid. 25b.) 
Tfone fastened (something on the property), fenced in or tore- 
down, it is possession (Bath. 42a). The Talmud, further, employs 
the two terms Вай п and m’shikha. The former indicates a form 


2 In later times the words “according to the law of Moses and Israel ” 
were added (T'osafot to Ket За) to the formula. J. Yeb. 15, 3 quotes a formula 
in which occur the words according to the law of Moses and the Jews. 
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of possession by handing over to the purchaser an object as а 
symbolic substitute (Ruth. IV. 7) ; and the latter expresses an act 
of taking possession by drawing towards one's self the object to be 
acquired (Kid. 22b ; Kid I. 4). An exception is only made in the 
case of the wishes of a dying person, where the symbolical form, of 
making an agreement binding (by handing over an object from one 
to the other) is not insisted upon (Bath. 151b). The conditions 
for the validity of marriage are not only consent but also confirm- 
ation by an act. They are threefold : (1) Delivery of money or 
its value and the acceptance of it on the part of the wife or through 
an approved service by the man to the woman; (2) delivery 
of a marriage writ, containing a contract between the man and the 
woman entered into with the knowledge of the woman, with 
distinet mention of the names of the contracting parties. (Kid 
9b; Maim. Ishut 3, 4; & Eben Haezer, 8 32); (3) concubitus by 
which the woman willingly yields to the man. The last in early 
Talmudic times was tabooed as an impudent act. Now the idea 
of a symbol implies a fixity, as with the as in the ceremony of 
co-emptio ; but according to Jewish view of marriage by money, 
the amount can be raised as it may please the bridegroom. The 
perutah or its value has been fixed as a mere minimum. The 
perutah with other gifts was given, without any condition or reser- 
vation, to the woman herself. The Talmud (Bath. 145a) even 
records an opinion that the money, or its value, given at betrothal, 
is parted with as a present even at the risk of receiving no consi- 
deration (7.e., before the consummation of marriage) on account of 
the premature decease of the bride.* Later on, during the middle 
ages, a plain ring of pure gold or silver was placed on the fore-finger 


з Buchholz. Die Familie nach mosaisch—talmudischen Lehre 1867. 
Breslau, р. 44 ff. . 


4 Tt may, however, be noted that the Talmud emphasises that, on the 
girl's wish, no marriage was concluded before her majority. This ordinance 
was not followed, in the middle ages, by the Jews in France and Germany. 
The Tosatista (Kid. tla) argue persuasively: ‘‘Sufferings in the exilo 
inorease day by day. If thero be possibility for one to provide for his 
daughter, he may give his minor daughter in marriage, leat Inter on he may 
no longer have the chance and she will then remuin unwedded.” 
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of the bride as a substitute for the perutah or its value. The 
purity of the metal was symbolic of conjugal fidelity. We find 
references in the Talmud to a finger-ring and seal-ring (Sab. 57а), 
as Шво to the authority given by transfer of the ring (Meg. 140). 
No mention is made therein of a wedding ring. The ring appears 
to have been introduced among the Jews into the marriage 
ceremony in the seventh or eighth century. It is not easy to 
trace the exact stages by which the wedding ring developed from 
the betrothal ring. The giving of a ring to mark a betrothal was 
anoldcustom. The ring was probably а mere pledge, a pignus, that 
the contract would be fulfilled. In Pliny’s time conservative 
custom still required а plain ring of iron, but the gold ring was 
introduced in the course of the second century (Encycl. Brit. 
llth Ed. Art. "BRing"). William Jones, in assigning the reason 
why a ring was pitched upon for the pledge, rather than anything 
else, says: “Because anciently the ring was a seal, by which 
all orders were signed, and things of value secured, and therefore 
the delivery of it was a sign that the person to whom it was 
given was admitted into the highest friendship and trust. For 
this reason it was adopted as a ceremony in marriage to denote 
that a wife, in consideration of being espoused to the man, was 
admitted, as а sharer in her husband's counsels, and a joint 
partner in his honour and estate. (Finger Ring Lore, London, 
1884, p. 79.)" 


The Kethubah—Marriage Deed. 


The precise object of the husband in provisioning his wife 
with dowry or marriage portion is to protect her in the event of 
her being widowed or divorced. The husband, therefore, made 
before the nuptials an "obligation in writing which entitled the 


5 The following remark of Havelock Ellis in “ Ma» and Woman” (5th 
Ed.) p. 57 may be noted with interest: “ Weissenberg found the predomin- 
ance of the index-finger unusually marked in Jews, and especially in 
Jewesses, and ho noted that in Assyrian reliefs and Egyptian statues the 
ringfinger is generally longor than the index, and in the former case at all 
eventa, of beautiful type. (S. Weissenberg, ' Die Formen der Hand und des 
Fusses,' Zt. f. Eth. 1805, Heft 2.) 
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wife to receive from the husband’s estate a settlement in the event 
of his death, or in the case of her divorcement. It is practically a 
“ widowhood endowment” and as such, remarks the Talmud “‘it is 
intimated in the Torah (Yeb. 89a ; Ket. 102 and Tosafoth thereto ; 
ef. Tobit ҮП. 4 ;) whereas the endowment of one that is married 
as в widow or a divorced woman, is an enactment post-Biblical 
(Ket. 82b.) А mininum sum of 200 denarii was fixed for a virgin 
and 100 for a widow or a divorced woman upon her re-marriage 
(Ket. 10а). R. Meir has said: “Whoever giveth to a virgin 
less than 200 denarti or to a widow less than 100 (for their respec- 
tive marriage portions), his intercourse with either one or the 
other is (like) fornication (Ket. V. 1)." This minimum could be 
enhanced at the option of the husband (Ket. 54b.) This increase, 
termed, losefeth Kethubah, formed the additional jointure beyond 
the legally prescribed minimum sum (Ket. 90a). The donatio 
propter nuptias (Kethubah) was also increased by 3 denarii or 3 
trapiken® a day or 36 grs. of silver every week as a penalty, should 
the husband prove, and continue to be, refractory against his 
wife or refuse her conjugal rights (Ket. V. 7). Tbe fixed price 
(minimum) and the additional jointure came to be supplemented 
by dota (Aram. nedunya) or her portion or wedding equipment, 
consisting in money, or goods or estate donated to her by her 
father (cf. Ket. 54a). The total value of the three was mentioned 
іп а deed termed the Aethubah which became null and void unless 
signed and attested by two witnesses. There runs a parallel 
custom with the ancient Assyrians. A husband might make a 
settlement on his wife, which in the time of Hammurabi was 
called nudunnu—an expression bearing close affinity with the 
Aramaic Nedunya (Delitzsch, Assyrische Wörterbuch, Leipzig 
1896 p. 451). By a deed of gift it covered income-producing 
estate as well as personal property. She could leave it as she 
chose to her children from that marriage, but not to members 
of her own family. . . . She forfeited it, if she married again 
(Code of Hammurabi 171 and 172 C. Н. Н. Johns, Babylonian & 
Assyrian Laws, Contracts, cte. Edinburgh, 1904, p. 132.) 


9 Greek  Tropaecon corresponding to Victorintus— Quinarius, half a 
denar. 
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The Lien of the Kethubah. 


The amounts settled on the wife in the Kethubah vested in 
the husband as trustee for her. For their security the property 
of the husband was pledged. One of the terms entered into by 
the husband aa binding on him runs thus: “I take upon myself 
and my heirs the responsibility for the amount due according 
to this Kethubah and of the marriage portion, and of the additional 
jointure (by which I promised to increase it) so that all this shall 
be paid from the best part of my property, real and personal, such 
as I now possess or may hereafter acquire.’ All my property, even 
the mantle on my shoulders, shall be mortgaged for the security 
of the claims above stated, until paid, now and for ever.” Thus the 
amounts settled on her became an encumbrance on the estate of 
the husband. If the husband sold his property, the wife could 
claim her Kethubah moneys from the purchaser (Git. 48b ; 55b). 
The Kethubah was the inalienable right of the woman. She could 
not sell it to her husband or release him from its obligation or 
even from a part of it (Maim. Ishuth, X. 10), though she could sell 
her right to а stranger, who would be entitled to collect the 
amount on her divorce, or on the death of her husband. In point 
of the waiving of the dowry the Mahomedan Law differs from the 
Jewish Law. The Quran says: “Give the women their dower 
according to what is ordained, but it shall be no crime in you to 
make any other agreement among yourselves. If they (the 
women) voluntarily remit unto you any part of it, enjoy it with 
satisfaction and advantage (Sura IV. 27)5, А Jewess is forbidden 
to stay with her husband without a marriage deed (Kethubah). 
In case the deed was lost, a new one had to be drawn up bearing 


7 Credit is due to the Geonim (the Chiefs of tho Babylonian Acade- 
mies in the post-Talmudic period) who strengthoned the seourity by making 
the personal estate of the husband liable for the Kethubah (Maim. — Ishuth 
XVI. 7.) 


8 Shukri interpreta that by this passage Muhammedan law sanctions 
Khul, which signifies а separation with the consent and at the instance of 
the wife, in which she gives or agrees to givo a consideration to the husband 
for the release of the marriage tie (Muhammedan Law of Marriage and 
Divorce. New York 1917, p. 106). 
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the same date if the date was known, or else the actual date of the 
preparation of the second deed. 


Release of to the Kethubah. 


In the post-Talmudic times the Rabbis invented a deed, where- 
by the wife released the husband from the financial obligations 
as under the Kethubah. This empowered the husband to sell, 
as sole owner, the property or land without any encumbrance. 
After such sale the husband executed a new deed (Kethubah) 
with the effect of charging with the amount stated therein, only 
such property as he possessed at or after its date. Such a deed of 
release was liable to grave abuses so risky to the woman. Hence, 
in course of time, with a view to securing the woman's interest, 
a clause came to be inserted in the marriage deed providing that 
should the wife, through coercion or other similar cause, release her 
husband from financial obligations to her, such release should be 
held void?. 

Pecus ferreum — property of iron. sheep. 

Dotal property, consisting in money, goods or estate, which 
the wife brings, to the husband and the value of which is mentioned 
in the marriage deed, vests in the husband as a trustee. He is 
authorised to enjoy the profits thereof. It is mortmain, wife's 
estate held by her husband, which, in case of her death or divorce, 
he must restore in specie, being responsible with all his real and per- 
sonal property for loss or deterioration. This property is termed, 
in Hebrew, property of iron sheep. Dr. Mielziner, in explaining 
the term says: "It was like sheep, from which profit (wool) 
is derived, and, on the other hand, it resembled iron, in so much, 
as its substance could not be destroyed nor its value deteriorated 
(The Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce, New York, 1884, p. 105). 


A 13th Century Kethubah. 


Of the documents, rescued from the spoils of the Cairo Geniza, 
there has been traced a Kethubah (marriage writ) dated 1220 C.E., 
in which one curiously finds the following three conditions 


0 G. J. Weber, Jewish Legal Documents in the Jewish Chronicle Literary 
Supplement, Feb. 24, 1928, р. ҮП. 
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included :—(1) the husband covenants to observe monogamy ; 
(2) he undertakes not to force on the wife a hand-maiden whom 
she dislikes ; (3) the wife promises to observe the full ritual obliga- 
tions of tebila 19 (Jews College Jubilee Volume, London, pp. 101). 


An Egyptian Marriage Contract. 


Among the treasures the discovery of Egyptian papyri 
has brought us, they have traced an Egyptian marriage writ dated 
92 B.C., belonging to the Ptolemaic period, when Greek influence 
was predominant. We can advantageously compare it with a 
Jewish marriage deed with respect to the position of women in 
Egypt. The bridegroom and the bride are respectively Philiscus 
and Apollonia. The important conditions are: “ It shall not be 
lawful for Philiscus to bring in any other wife but Apollonia, 
nor to keep a concubine or lover, nor to beget children by another 
woman in the lifetime of Apollonia, nor to live in another house over 
which Apollonia is not mistress. Similarly it shall not be lawful 
for Apollonia to spend the night or day away from the house of 
Philiscus without, consent of Philiscus or to have intercourse with 
another man, or to bring shame upon Philiscus.!! 


Origin and Aim of the Kethubah. 


lt is difficult to trace the origin of the Kethubah (marriage 
writ). Hammurabi enacts: “Ifa man has taken a wife and has 
not executed a marriage contract, that woman is not a wife (Johns' 
trans. $ 128.) Bruno Meissner has brought to light two Babylonian 
marriage contracts in connection with the simultaneous marriage 
of a man to his chief wife and to her slave-subsidiary wife (dus 
dem alt-babylonischen Recht, 1905, p. 23, Quoted in Bertholet: A 
History of Hebrew Civilisation, London, 1926, p. 155). In the 
early period of Ilebrew history we find no trace of the existence 
of marriage contracts. The sages unanimously, though after a 
keen discussion in the folios of the Tractate Kethuboth, base its 


10 Ritual bath of purification obligatory on every murried Jewess n week 
after the cessation of menses. 


п Donaldson— Woman, her position and influence in anctent Greece and 
-Home— London, 1907, pp. 245 ff. 
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origin to a precept in the Pentateuch (Exod. XXII, 16). Among 
the “ fine touches in its descriptions of family life, social customs, 
and individual experiences" the Book of Tobit (probably com- 
posed between 200 and 50 D. C.) records (VII, 14) as follows: 
* And Reuel called Ednah his wife to bring paper to write thereon 
the deed of marriage (Kethubah) and witnesses signed it (Neubauer, 
The Book of Tobit, Oxford, 1878 pp. XXXVIII, LVII)." 

The aim of the institution of the Kethubah was to safeguard 
the interests of the bride. It was after the return from 
Babylon that the Rabbis considered the necessity of securing 
the future of the girls, who being by their very nature 
weak, laboured, comparatively, under a disadvantage. After 
marriage they could be repudiated by their husbands, whom 
they could not inherit. The husbands enjoyed freedom of 
divorce, to obtain which no consent was required on the part of a 
woman. To remain under the paternal roof the girls expected 
a provision. They could not inherit their fathers when the 
brothers were living. Hence they had to depend only on the 
marriage settlement which they could claim either from the husband 
on the dissolution of marriage, or in the event of the husband’s 
death from his heirs. Under these disheartening conditions, the 
girls avoided marriage, believing that after marriage the heirs 
of the husbands would possibly conceal the property and would 
fail to satisfy their claims for the marriage portion. 


To remove this difficulty, the Rabbis decided that the marri- 
age portion of married women should be deposited in her father's 
house—a provision which might facilitate divorce, as the husband 
inafit of anger might say “ Go to your bond." It was then 
decided that the sum should be handed over to the wife herself,who 
would naturally invest it in the household to the joint interest 
of herself and her husband's, in which case the husband would 
easily say " Take your goods and be off.” Still further as against 
the facilities in the way of a husband to divorce his wife there was 
а bar from the wife's side to compel her husband to divorce 
her. Hence women refused to enter wedlock and men grew grey 
and celebate (Ket. 82b). Consequent to these drawbacks so 
unfavourable to the interests of a girl, R. Simon ben Shetah 
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(LB.O.) Prince of the Sanhedrin and reputed brother of Queen 
Alexandra, about two centuries before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
decided that the wife's Kethubah or marriage settlement should be 
merged into the husband's estate, so that he might have its usufruct, 
but that his entire estate, even such property of his as might have 
passed into other hands, should be charged with the payment of 
it (Ket. 82b). This enactment effectively checked hasty divorce 
(ef. Erub. 41b), and the Kethubah became а genuine safeguard’? 
in giving the wife means of maintenance when she became sui 
juris. 
Polyamy ; its Transition to Monogamy. 


The scriptural statement “ man shall leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, so that they shall be one 
flesh” breathes the highest sentiment and respect for the woman 
and gives a clue to its basis on the idea of monogamy. From this 
declaration in Genesis (II, 24) one could expect to findin the 
Mosaic Law a direct prohibition against plurality of wives. 
At the creation of man, he was given only one wife. Even in the 
discription of the virtuous woman (Prov. XXXI) she is described 
as the sole mistress. The praise too bestowed on her, and the 
fidelity recommended towards the wife of the youth (Prov. XXXI, 
18) presuppose monogamy as the rule (Saalschutz, Archaelogie 
der Hebráer, Konisberg, 1855-56; П, p. 205). 


Polygamy was looked upon with disfavour by the prophets 
and the scribes. None of the prophets lived in polygamy. Mono- 
gamous marriage is the subject of llosen's picture (IT, 8) во 
gloriously delineated by him as the symbol of the union of God 
with Israel. Some of the precepts in the Pentateuch (Deut. 
XXXI, 15-17; XXV, 5-10) do tend to favour bigamy and poly- 


12 S. Mayer, Die Recht der Israeliten Athener und Römer, Leipzig, 1862, 
Vol. I, рр. 340 ff, and І. Abrahams Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, 
lst series ; Cambridgo, 1917, р. 68. 

13 Von Dollinger remarks: “ It was the ‘ hardness of heart’ and Ш-гев- 
trained sensuality of the people, manifested in their passion for the licen- 
tious idolatry of the Syrians, that determined tho law-giver to permit poly- 
gamy ог the keeping of concubines as the lesser evil” (The Gentile and the 
Jew, VoL П, p. 359). 
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бату ; but the general tenor of those times is a proof that there 
was a growing tendency among the Hebrews for discouraging 
polygamy amidst them. The Jewish High Pricst, in view of Levit. 
XXI, 13, is enjoined to take one wife (Yeb. 59a). 

Polygamy, remarks Montesquieu, became a necessity in the 
East from the conditions of the surrounding nations (Esp. des 
Lois XVI, 2-7). With the Assyrians monogamy prevailed in the 
earlier times. Polygamy was not, however, unknown. In 
later times it was fairly prevalent among the slaves and serfs. In 
the later Babylonian era polygamy existed. But taking a second 
wife was deemed to cast. a slur (Johns' trans. Lammur. Code, $ 134). 
Just before Zoroaster, polygamy was beginning to occur amongst 
the higher classes. To be childless was the greatest possible cala- 
mity which could befall а household. It was doubtless child- 
lessness, or the fear of it, which led to the change (cf. de Harlez, 
quoted Westermarck, Hist. Human Marriage, ТЇЇ, 44). Among 
the Hebrews even the common people practised polygamy. In 
some cases the wife being childless offered her husband her own 
slave for a concubine (Gen. XVI, 2). This could be then evaded 
if the ancient Hebrews followed the custom of the adoption of 
children. 

Bigamy, as defined by Bouvier, means the wilfully contract- 
ing a second marriage when the contracting party knows that the 
first is subsisting. It is the state of a man who has two wives, or 
of a woman who has two husbands, living at the same time. 
A man having more than two wives, or a woman having more 
than two husbands, living at the same time, is said to have 
committed polygamy (Law Dictionary, Vol. 1, 1897, к. v. Bigamy). 
The Jewish view of polygamy does not come under the purview 
of this legal definition. Under Jewish law the marriage 
of a married woman (neither widowed nor divorced) is void and 
has no binding force, while the marriage of a man (having a wife) 
to another woman 15 legally valid and needs the formality of a 
divorce for its dissolution (Eben Haezer I, 10). In some exceptional 
cases the Rabbis could not but tolerate bigamy which after all is 
permitted in the Bible, as for instance :— 

(1) in places where levirate marriage ін practised as in the 
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East ; (2) in the case of a barren marriage or where a union has 
not been blessed with an off-spring for a continuous period of ten 
years ; (3) in the case of a wife who is hopelessly insane, in which 
the consent of 100 learned men of three different states was re- 
quired—all precautions being taken to ensure the support of the 
woman while insane ; (4) where the wife openly leads an immoral 
life or embraces another religion and refuses to accept a divorce ; 
(5) in the case where the wile abandons her husband without any 
reason and refuses to accept a divorce. 

Despite the general tone of the Talmud in Javour of mono- 
gamous marriage ав ideal, stray opinions of individual Rabbis 
are fanciful. While Raba (279-352) says that a man may take as 
many wives as he can support (Yeb. 65a), and the sages recommend 
that no one should marry more than four wives (Үер. 44a), it 
came to be codified in Eben Haezer (I, 9) that in the place where 
bigamy is strictly prohibited, one should restrict himself to one 
wife only, К. Ammi expressed his view in remarking that а woman 
had a legal right to claim a bill of divorce, if her husband tcok ` 
another without her consent (Үер. 65a). Rab and Rab Nahmon 
of Babylon boldly expressed their opinions so fantastic, that on 
their travels they would willingly enter into а marriage contract 
to subsist only during their sojourn. Against this there stands 
a clear dictum of R. Eliezer ben Jacob to the effect that a man, 
having a wife in а city, should not marry in another city, lest the 
offspring of such polygamous marriages might, in course of time, 
unconsciously come into contact and form incestuous connections 
as between step-brothers and step-sisters (Үер. 37b ; cf. Kid. IL, 7 ; 
Vide Krauss, Talmudische Archäologie, Vol. П, 1911, pp. 26-28). 
Polygamy is repugnant to the Hebrew mind. The Hebrew 
expression for associate or rival wives of a man is fsaroth, meaning 
troubles. The word first occurs in I. Sam. T.6. Kimchi in his 
Hebrew Lexicon says it is so termed because the rival wives are 


14 Cf, What is known among the Shiab Moslems- Mut'ah marriage, 
which is limited to a specified term. A. Shukri says: Three days after the 
entry of the Prophet into Mecca these marriages were forbidden by him 
аз contrary to the Islamic principles (Muhammedan Law of Marriage 
and Divorce, pp. 51-52, Now York, 1917). 
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most often sources of trouble, jealousy, and vexation to each other 
(Shorashim s.v. tzur). How far the opinions of the individual 
Rabbis convey seriousness of purpose may be seen through the 
following advice of Rab. (154-247) proffered to R. Asi, so brimful 
of humour: “ Do not, where polygamy is not prohibited, merry 
two wives, as they are sure to be in conspiracy against you ; but 
if you do marry two wives, marry а third and she will divulge 
the plot against you” (Pesahim, 103a). 

Whewell points out that polygamy, among the Jews, ceased 
after the return from the Babylonian exile (Elements of Morality, 
Bk. IV Chap. p. 375). Its cessation derived its impetus from the 
development of the Talmudic enactments. In the age of Tannaim— 
in the first century of the Christian cra,—it was evidently not 
common among Palestinian Jews, and at least very rare among the 
learned class. The Targum, an Aramic paraphrase to Ruth IV, 6, 
clearly states, that Ruth’s hand was refused by the kinsman of 
Elimelech, fcr the reason that he already had a wife . His words 
are: "Marry thou in this way ; I cannot marry her, for I have a wife 
and I am not permitted to marry another wife in addition to her, 
lest there be a contention in my house and I destroy my inheritance.” 

How monogamy came to hold an undivided sway over the 
people in Talmudic times is shown һу an example set by Rabbi 
Yehudah the Prince. In the 2nd century of the Vulgar era, the 
son of R. Yehudah the Prince left his youthful wife in search 
of wisdom. He happened to stay at the College much longer 
than he was expected. On his return he found his wife aged 
down fast (Rashi: ‘‘She lost the capacity of bearing forth’’). 
Then said R. Jehuda to his son: “ Му son, if you divorce 
her the people will say, ‘In vain has this poor woman 
waited so long.’ If you marry another wife, they will say, “ the 
one is his wife, and the other is his mistress.” So he prayed to 
God on her behalf and she got well and restored to health and 
beauty (Ket. 62b). Of the Rabbins named in the Talmud not 
one is mentioned to have lived in polygamy. 

The institution of the marriage writ and settlement (Kethubah) 
introduced by the Rabbis not only operated ав a check upon 
the freedom of divorce but discouraged polygamy, which later 
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on, came to be interdicted by a French Rabbi Rabenu Gershom 
(960-1040) called the “ Light of the exile.” In about 1025 C.E., 
he issued a decree interdicting polygamy. The decree was passed 
by a self constituted Synod which met at Worms and was presided 
over by R. Gershom. Though this decree was originally ordained 
for the Jews living in Germany and Northern France, it was succes- 
sively adopted by the Jews in all European countries. In the East 
the Jews have not accepted the binding force of this decree, and 
still favour bigamy in two cases—if the first wife be found childless 
after 10 years of conjugal life, or if she bore only girls. The 
ban of Rabenu Gershom was to hold no longer than till the end of 
5000 A. M. (Eben Haezer, S1). The Rabbi very likely thought 
that with the beginning of the 6th thousand year, the Messianic 
epoch (Sanh. 97a) would usher in with the times when neither 
monogamy nor polygamy will prevail, and sexual impulses will 
sink (Ber. 17a). This sounds somewhat similar to the views of 
Strauss and Renan, which Havelock Ellis quotes with his dissent- 
ing note. “Many writers—I think especially of Strauss (Zhe 
Old Faith and the New) and Renan (Introduction to translation 
of Le Cantique des Cantiques)—have spoken in glowing terms of a 
future of humanity in which sensuality, by which they mean the 
sexual emotions, shall have almost disappeared to give place 
to pure rationality” (Man and Woman, 5th, p. 86). 


The Duty of Propagating the Human Race. 


The Rabbis disapprove of celibacy and deliberate renuncia- 
tion of marriage. They teach that one who has passed the аре of 
twenty without taking a wife transgresses a divine command, 
thus incurring God's displeasure (Kid. 29b). The Greeks in Ho- 
meric times, as well as the Hindoos, Arabs and Persians, have 
looked upon childlessness as a misfortune. The Hebrews deem 
marriage a divine ordinance. It was Isaiah who said that ‘the 
world was created to produce life. He created it not a waste. He 
formed it to be inhabited (Is. XLV, 18).” Marriage has been made 
imperative for the multiplication of the species (Gen. I, 28 ; Sotah. 
12a). Every sexual intercourse that has not for its object the 
propagation of species is like adultery (Yeb. 61 b). We learn 
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from Josephus (Wars of the Jews, Bk. II, Ch. VIII, 13) that the 
Essenes abstained from intercourse during the pregnancy of 
their wives “аз a demonstration that they do not marry out 
of regard to pleasure, but for the sake of posterity." Whether 
the injunction to marry is obligatory on woman was a point of 
dispute among the Rabbis (Yeb. VI, and 6 b) which was decided 
in the negative.!5 The Talmud records an instance of one Simeon 
ben Azzai (3rd Cent.) living a life of celibacy and saying: ‘A man 
who did not marry was like one who shed blood and diminished 
the divine image’ (Yeb. 63b)'*. His only plea of defence 
against the charge of breaking his own precept was that his soul 
was enamoured of the Torah, and that the propagation of the 
human race could be kept up by others (Yeb. 63 b). Children, 
especially sons, were deemed to be the future supporters of God's 
kingdom. They are a bond of union between husband and wife 
(Ket. 50a). A man is said to have fulfilled his duty of propagating 
the race, when he has had two children (i.c., two boys according 
to the school of Shammai, or a boy anda girl according to the 
school of Hillel (Үер 62a).!* 

The Talmud strictly prohibits adoption of any means to pre- 
vent conception except in three cases. А tradition is incorporated 
in the Talmud (Yeb 12b ; 100b ; Ket. 39a, Ned. 35b ; and Nid. 45b), 
which reads as follows :—R. Bebai says: Married women, in three 
conditions are permitted the use of а resorbent to prevent concep- 


16 Rashi (1040-1105) on Gen. I, 28 comments: ‘ The Biblical obligation 
to marry lies on the husband in respect of tho commandment to propagate 
the gpecies and not on the wife.” James H. Lowe adds a note “ Sho is not 
bound, according to the Bible to carry out that Commandment because 
it might lend to immodesty " (Lowe: Rashi on Genesis, London, 1928, Pt. 
l. p. 42). 

16 Tho scriptures say: “In the image of God He made the man" 
and thereafter “ Be fruitful and multiply” (Gen. I, 27 and 28). 

17 Тһе Midrash speaks of a town in Palestine named X"far Dichrin the 
inhabitants of which counted double the number of the Hebrews who went 
outof Egypt. The "K'far Dichrin" means ‘boy village’, and was so called 
because the women therein gave birth to boys only. Any woman desiring 
to have male child moved into it; and a woman desiring to have female 
ohildren moved out of it (Lamentations R. Ц, 4). 
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tion, viz. (1) a minor girl, (2) a pregnant woman, and (3) a nursing 
woman. The reason is that a minor girl (between the ages of 
11 years and one day and twelve years und one day) after concep- 
tion may have labour at the child birth resulting in death of both 
herself and her child (Yeb 12b). 

(2) The embroyo of the pregnant woman, in the event of 
another conception may have to face the danger of superfoeta- 
tion. Aristotle and Pliny both believed superfoetation to be 
possible (“ Hist. Nat." VII, Ch. VI; * His. Anim." VII, Ch. V). 

(3) In the case of а nursing woman, pregnancy was con- 
sidered to have injurious effect upon the mother's milk which would 
affect the health of the child. 

Sterility was considered a curse (Deut. 7, 14). The Talmud 
places the blind, the pauper, the leper, and the barren on a level 
with a dead person (Ned. 64b). We find Rachel saying to Jacob : 
“ Give me children, or else I die." On her being blessed with a 
son she said “ God hath taken away my reproach (Gen. XXX, 2-3). 
The Talmud records a Boraitha (an alien Mishnah) as remarking 
that, if a couple have lived together for ten years without any 
issue of marriage, the object of marriage being defeated, the 
husband ought to divorce his wife, unless the wife had an abortion, 
in which case the ten years are counted from that event (Ket. 
7T72).5 Incase the parties would not consent to a separation, the 
husband could take another wife in order to attain the object of 
marriage. Even so philosophic а person as Philo seems to favour 
a divorce in such a case, lest the gratification of the senses be deem- 
ed more desirable than progeny (Philo, On Special Laws : Vol. III, 
p. 312). This practice, however, soon fell into desuetude (Eben 
Haezer Ch. IV. 10.) Án interesting legend is preserved in the 
Midrash to the Canticles. А man went from Zidon to Rabbi 
Simeon b. Johai (3rd Cent.) to request him to grant him a divorce 
from his wife on the ground that his ten years of conjugal life 
had brought him no offspring. It was not difficult for the 

18 Roper gives plato's views: “ The period of child-bearing is to last for 
ten years ; at tho end of that period, if there are no children and the parente 


sre free from censure, honourable divorce is to be conceded. (Ancient 
Eugenics, Oxford, 1913, p. 55.) 
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Rabbi to judge how impulsive the husband had shown himself. 
Yet he advised both the husband and the wife to feast together 
in commemoration of the event, thereby indicating that it was 
not improper to celebrate the severance of the marriage-knot in . 
the same manner as the tying of it. In the midst of the joy and 
merriment of the banquet, the husband expressed a wish to the 
wife that she could take away with her, on returning to her pater- 
nal roof, anything from his house that she deemed valuable, 
provided she brought no obstacle in the way of divorce. The 
wife consented and after the banquet was concluded, she got 
her servants to carry away to her father’s house her husband who 
had fallen into a deep slumber from excessive indulgence in 
drink. On awakening next morning the husband found himself, 
to his surprise, in the house of the man whose daughter he contem- 
plated to divorce. He inquired the cause and was answered by 
his wife who said : “I have acted in no way against your expressed 
desire, but could I take anything more precious to me than your- 
self ?" This true affection on the part of the wife touched the 
husband's heart. They both went to the Rabbi who, greeting 
them with a smile, prayed for them that the Lord might grant 
them an heir. The Rabbi's prayer was heard, and the loving 
couple was soon blessed with a male child (Cant. R. on chap. I. 
V. 4). 
CONJUGAL INFIDELITY. 

The Talmudists hold conjugal fidelity in the highest esteem, 
requiring it not of a woman alone, but expecting it [rom man also. 
The marriage tie which has a divine sanction (Malachi П, 4) con- 
stitutes the husband the faithful friend of his wife (Sotah 10a ; Ket. 
10a; Yoma 75a). Malachi (II, 14,16) rightly describes conjugal 
faithlessness as inviting the displeasure of God. The violation of 
the sacred bond of marriage, culminating in adultery, is strongly 
denounced as a punishable crime. The Rabbins condemn it во 
vehemently that they consider from a social view-point even the 
husband's disloyalty to his marriage vows as а crime. Hence they 
have ruled that the woman is legally entitled to demand a bill of 
divorce on proof of her husband's infidelity (Eben Haezer, § 164), 
Going a step further they decide that aman should sacrifice his 
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life rather than commit adultery (San. 75a). A person, bachelor 
or married, should never turn his mind to obscene thoughts (Nid. 
20b; Yoma 29a). It is a remarkable fact that among tho Jews 
there has never been аду institution such as that of the temple- 
prostitute. In the impure worship of antiquity, it was not uncom- 
mon for the gains of prostitution to be dedicated to a deity 
(Driver, Dew. Int. Crit. Comm. p. 265 ; cf. Deut. 23. 19). 
Punishment for the unchastity and seduction for one of either 
sex is the same —death by strangulation (Levit. XX, 10; XVIII, 
20, Deut. XXII, 22 Sanh. 52b). Several nations—the Arabian, 
Muhamedan, Babylonian, Celtic, Chinese, Christian, Greek, Hindu, 
Iranian, Malagasy, Roman, Slavonic, and the Teutonic punished 
the woman suspected of adultery by subjecting her to some kind 
of “Ordeal” (vide Hastings Emcy. of Religion and Ethics, 8. V. 
*Ordeal"). They deemed sexual infidelity a grave moral offence and 
a violation of the sanctity of the marriage tie. Under the Mosaic 
law, a woman suspected of incontinence was brought by her hus- 
band before a priest with an offering of flour. The priest, placed 
her before the Lord, and after pronouncing before her a curse 
(which he later on wrote down) and making her endorse it by 
responding Amen, Amen, he gave her to drink a potion made of 
dust from the floor of the Tabernacle, and holy water into which the 
written words of the curse were washed off. Thus she was obliged 
to undergo the severe ‘Ordeal of the bitter waters’ as detailed 
in Num. V, 11-31. If she were guilty the blight of the curse fell 
upon her, if innocent she took no harm and could be fruitful. 
The procedure, detailed in Num. V came to be amplified by the 
Rabbins. The husband cbarged his wife at the local court 
(Sot. 2b) Two learned men were directed to escort the parties 
to the Great Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. If the woman confessed 
at the higher tribunal, she was divorced from the husband (Sot. 
I, 5); И ehe denied, she was taken to the East Gate of the Temple 
in front of tlie Nicanor Gato, and the ceremony of the Ordeal waa 
there performed. If the woman refused to undergo the ordeal 
and there was circumstantial evidence of criminalty, she was 
declared guilty and was ordered to be separated from the husband 
(Sot. III. 6, IV. 2.) Fear of the result often led to a confession 
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of guilt.|? The Talmud remarks that the ‘Ordeal’ is the fate 
(Numb. V, 10 and 12) of the man who withholds his offerings 
and tithes (Вог. 63a). The chiefs of the Sanhedrin administered 
the bitter waters to female proselytes and to manumitted female 
slaves, though R. Akabiah ben Mahalael (1 and 2 Cent.) held the 
opposite opinion. In the view of the Tolmudists the ordeal has a 
moral meaning (Eduyoth B. 6). R. Akiba (1st and 2nd Cent.) says : 
“Only when the husband himself ів free from guilt, will the waters 
be an effoctivo test of his wife's guilt or innocence; but if he has 
been ever guilty of illicit sexual intercourse, the waters will have 
no effect (Sot. 47b). The ‘ Ordeal” soon fell into disuse. R. 
Johannan ben Zakkai (lst Cent.) suspended it, because during the 
Roman invasion of Palestine the adulterers becamo very numer- 
ous (Sot. IX, 9 ; Sot. 47b). In doing so he made a protty remerk :· 
“Tf а man be lewd, his wife will think of faithlessness against 
him" (Sot. 10a.) 

ters (twins looking quite alike) married but living in two different cities. 
One of thom suspected of adultery by her husband was to bo subjected to 
the 'Ordeal of bitter waters’ in the Temple. At the request of the 
suspeoted wife, the innocent sister took her place, drank the potion and was 
set free. While returning the innocent woman, mooting her sister, in hor 
joy kissed her. Tho breath issuing from the bitter waters was sullicient 
to produce the same effeot on the latter as if she had drunk the waters 
destined for the euspeoted woman, thus proving that “ no ovil subterfuge 
(Ecol. VIII. 8) oan save the crafty and wioked" (Tanhuma, Nasso 6). 


SOME POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN THE 
MAHABHARATA AND THE JATAKAS 
(Parr I.) * 

By Narayan Варол Urarkan, М.А, 

The general nature of the non-epic portion of the 
Mahabharata is well-known. This non-epic matter—this extraneous 
stuff—is not of one вої pattern, but of diverse kinds. Here there 
are ancient myths of gods, of sages and Brahmins ; stories of ancient 
kings, many of whose names reach back to the Vedic period ; rules 
of polity, attributed to sages, whose works—if such there were— 
have evidently been otherwise lost; philosophical dialogues ; 
ethical or moral maxims and a pretty full abundance of gnomic 
poetry. A large number of these stories are given as Pur&tana 
Itihàsas, or contain some ancient Gathàs or Slokas round which 
they centre. And we have also seen that such “ itihasah 
purátanáh ” and G&thás are in greater abundance than one would 
be apt to concede first. Had the Mahabharata, even after the 
inclusion of this all, and other material, stood apart as an accom- 
plished entity—that is, without its having any relations to any 
other literary works, belonging approximately, or even quite roughly, 
to the same period,to which by general agreement the Mahabharata 
itself belongs, say roughly 400 B.C. to 400 A.D. a period of 8 
centuries! wo could have certainly proceeded to investigate 

* This article is tho fifth of the series of seven lectures on‘ The 
Mahabharata : its Origin and Development’ delivered by the writer at the 
University of Bombay under its Wilson Philological Lectureship Endowment 
during 1923-24. The present lecture was delivered on Thursday, December 
20, 1923, and is being printed here with but & few verbal ohanges. 

1 Hopkins says: “ The time of the whole Mahābhārata, generally 
speaking, may then be from 200—400 A.D." (The Great Epic of India, 
р. 389). On pp. 307-8 ho mentions the “ approximate dates of tho whole 
work in its different stages’ ав lying between 400 D.C. and 400 A.D., but 
says that there із по“ date of the epic,” which will cover all ita parta, though 
handbook-makers may safely assign it in general to the second century 
B.C. This last sounds а striking concession indeed! Winternitz, (Ges, 
chichte Y. p. 403) says: “ The transformation of the Epos Mahābhārata into 
our present encyolopmdia " was completed, probably gradually, between the 
4th century B.C. and the 4th century A.D. Reference may also be made to 
the Prospeotus to the Pant Pratinidhi Edition of the Mahabharata, pp. 21 ff 
where I have dealt with this question in greater detail. 
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the origin of the work, as also of its different constituent parts. 
But fortunately, some of the stories contained in the Mahabharata 
have been found to occur in some other works, for instance, the 
Buddhist works and notably the Jatakas, and also the Cariyapitaka, 
while some stories have been referred to incidentally, for instance, in 
the Kautiltya Arthasastra, a work which many scholars agree in 
assigning to 300 B.C? The spirit, though not the exact form, of 
much of the moral and sententious philosophy to be found in the 
Mahabharata, is the same as is to be observed in some of the other 
Buddhistie works, of which the Suttanipata may be cited as а 
striking example. Then there is the whole body of the Puranas, 
some of which also contain many of the stories which are narrated 
in the Mahābhārata. And when such means of comparison are 
available, it is almost a sin to shut out light, howsoever faint and 
meagro it bo, from the other sources for purposes of the elucidation 
of the various problems about the formation of our epic. As, 
however, it is not possible to deal here exhaustively with all such 
parallels, or even to allude to the numerous epic stories to be found 
outside that work, the best course would probably be to indicate 
in brief the broader points of contact, either by way of similarity 
or of divergence, between the Mahübhàratic and the non-Maha- 
bharatic versions of some of the more important common stories 
and legenda. 

Now many of such common stories occur (as remarked above) 
in the Játakas. The Jatakas are a number of stories which narrate 
the previous births, as Boddhisattva, of the Buddha, and his 
actions in those births. Every Jataka begins with the words : 
“ At such and such a time (as for instance, when King Brahmadatta 

2 І am not unaware of the sharp difference of opinion existing among 
scholars regarding the date of this work. But when scholars like Sir К. С. 
Bhandarkar (Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference, Presidential 
Address, p. 25) and Winternitz (Some Problems of Indian Literature, p. 109) 
on the one hand, assign the work, respectively, to “ the first or the second 
century A.D.", and “ the third century A.D., while others like Jacobi, on 
the other hand (Sitzungsb. d.k. Preu, Aka. d. Wissen., 1911, p. 054: English 
tran. by N. B. Utgikar, Indian Antiquary, 1924, p. 129) emphatically regard 
the work as belonging to the time of Candragupta Mauryn (accession cir, 
320 B.C.) perhaps one may be allowed to speak of it by its traditional date. 
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was reigning at Benares or when Korabya Dhanafjaya ruled at 
Indrapatta) the Bhoddhisattva was born, say, either as the son of 
the king or some noble or merchant or Brahmin, or even in the 
form of some animal, or of a super-human being, and thereafter the 
story is narrated as to what occurred then . . . . .” 
The number of the Jatakas is about 550, and their contents are of 
the most diverse kind. Tho Jàtakas are, to quote the words of 
Rhys Davids, who, more than any one else, was a pioneer in the 
revival of Buddhistic studies in modern times, “ really a collection 
of the most popular folk-lore tales of all kinds, fables, fairy tales, 
riddles, puzzles, old-world legends, clever and witty judgments, 
instances of current superstitions, good humouredly laughed at, 
tales of magie. ........ stories of old mythology and so on." 
“ Tt is the most complete, the most authentic, and the most ancient 
collection of folk-lore in the world.” Being so very ancient and of 
diverse contents, it is no wonder that some of the stories therein, 
have travelled through the folk-lore of most of the other nations. 
In form, they are partly in verses, known as Gathds, and partly in 
prose, the latter predominating. The Jàtakas are included in the 
Buddhist Canon, being a part of the Tripitaka, and included in the 
Khuddakanikaya, the collection of miscellaneous appendages. 
But only the verses of the Játakas, and not their prose part, are to 
be regarded as belonging to the Buddhist canon proper. Investi- 
gations have established, beyond doubt, the fact that the prose 
portion of the Jatakas received its present form possibly in the 
5th century A.D. Another interesting and important point about 
these Jatakas is that the scenes and incidents of some of the 
Jatakas, together with the names of the Jatakas themselves, were 
engraved in atone on the sculptures, the Stüpas, at Barahut and 
Sanchi, which, on opigraphical grounds, belong to the third or 
second century B.C. Twenty-eight of the Jatakas, which are thus 
illustrated by the bas-reliefs on the Barahut Stüpa have been 
identified, many of the present Jataka-titles being there incised 
along with the scenes themselves ; and the others have since been 
identified. A number of Játaka stories and events are also depicted 
in the Ajanta frescoes of world-wide repute, but these sculptures 
belong to a comparatively modern period. Apart from these facte’ 
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however, the date of these Jatakas in general and of the social 
condition reflected therein, has been keenly disputed. While some 
scholars like Bühler and Davids would, genorally speaking, assign 
them a high antiquity reaching back to nearly seven or eight 
hundred B.C., i.e., even to the period before Buddha’s birth, others, 
like Hopkins and Winternitz, are disposed to hold, that no good 
ground exists to assign them earlier than the third or the fourth 
century B.C. 


From these general remarks it will be scen that there is a 
very close resemblance between the compilations of the Jatakas 
and the Mahabharata, apart from their sharing, in common, the 
uncertainty of the date of their composition. As the Mahabharata 
has roceived in its corpus diverse sort of stories, myths and fables, 
woven round the epic kernel, so the Jatakas too, have brought 
round the loose nezus of the personality of Buddha, the fiction, if 
one may say so, of the previous births of the Buddha, and similar 
other diverse material. And where the materia] happens to be 
common, the question naturally suggests itself whether one form 
is older than the other, and if no sufficient evidence is available for 
deciding the priority of the one to the other, the next question is 
whether both derive their materials from a preceding common 
source, working them up, changing, modifying or transforming or 
oven twisting them later, us need be. This is what wo have to see, 
if possible, on the basis of a portion of the material, common to 
the Mahabharata and the Jataka literature. 


Of the stories in the J&takas woven round the names of 
personages who also figure much in either of the two epics, viz., 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and have also served for 
giving the names of the Jatakas themselves, the following may be 
mentioned :— 

(1) The Kanhadipayana Jātaka £e,  Krsnadvipiyana 
Jataka. Krsna Dvipayana, as we all know, is the 
famous Vyasa, the reputed author of the Mahabharata 
itself : No. 444 in Fausboll’s edition. 


з For the Jitakas, see the account given by Winternitz (Geschichte 
IT. pp. 89 ff., and p. 95 f. for the Jatakas on the Sanchi Stüpa). 
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(2) The Ghata Jataka: No. 454, which relates to a part of 
the Kysna story, and besides, contains an allusion to 
Kanhadipiyana, and to the destruction of the Vrsni 
tribe. 

(3) The Sibi Jātaka : No. 499, containing a form of the story 
of Sibi Auginara, mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

(4) The Vidhurapandita Jataka: No. 545, the Vidhura- 
pandita being none elso fhan the wise Vidura of the 
Mahübhaàratic fame. 

(б & 6) The Alambusa and the Nalinika Játakas: Nos. 523 and 
526, containing the story of the sage Isisinga, t.e., 
Rsyngrhga, the son of the sage Vibhandaka, whose 
story is mentioned in the Vanaparvan of the Maha- 
bhárata. 

(7) Dasaratha Jataka: No. 461, which narrates а part, or 
more exactly, one incident only, in Rama's life. 

(8) Setaketu Jataka; No. 377, Svetaketu is the son of 
Uddalaka and his story has been mentioned in the Adi 
and Vana parvans of the Mahabharata. 

(9) Uddàlaka Jàtaka: No. 487, Uddalaka is the father of 
Svetaketu as mentioned above. 

(10) Маһајапака Jataka: No. 539, Janaka being the father 
of Sita, wife of Rama. 

(11) Citta-Sambhüta Jataka: No. 498, this story occurs, not 
in the Mahabharata, but in the Harivarnga and the 


Puránas. 
(12) Nimi Jütaka : No. 541, Nimi being the king of Mithila, in 
Videha. 


Some of the stories contained in the Jatakas mentioned above 
have already been fully investigated. Thus the Krsna story, 
reflected in the Ghata and other Jatakas, was examined by Jacobi, 
Hardy and then by Lüders in very valuable essays.  Lüders has 
also subjected the Rsyasrnga story (occurring in Jataka 523 and 


4 Hardy, ZDMG. 53, pp. 25-50; Lüders, Ibid, Vol. 58, pp. 687-714; 
Jacobi (with reference to Jain sources), ibid. 42, pp. 403-529, 
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526) to a similar treatment,? and has come to the conolusion that 
the Játakas preserve a more ancient form of the Rsyagrnga legend, 
because in the Buddhist story, it was the Princess Santa (and not 
the courtesans as stated in the Mahabharata) that seduced and 
brought over the sage from the forest, this being as Liidors thinks 
the original trait of the story, corroborated by other pieces of 
evidence. In this, аз in his other conclusions in the matter, 
embodied in his third contribution® in this direction, viz., 
* Setaketu," one may or may not agree with that eminent savant, 
though his treatment of the whole subject is a masterly piece of 
erudition, 


The present writer has in his own very humble way dealt with 
two others of these Jataka stories, viz., the Апі Mandavya story? as 
found in the Kanhadipáyana J&taka mentioned above, and with a 
reconsideration of the story contained in the Dasaratha Jataka® 

The purely linguistic parallelisms, i.e., similarity of diction, 
phraseology, etc., between the Mahabharata and the Buddhist 
Suttanipáta, have been ably and exhaustively pointed out by О. 
Franke. Even of these and the remaining storics, we cannot here, 
by the very nature of the case, claim to do anything more than to 
indicate briefly some points in the two forms of only a few of the 
common stories. And we may begin with the story of Kanha- 
dipayana. 

Now from a perusal of the prose part of the Kanhadipayana 
Játaka it will at once be apparent that it consists of two parts, 
which have nothing to do with each other. Thus while the former 
part deals with Dvip&yana's rescuing the sage Ani-Mandavya from 
the stake on which he is impaled by a king, the latter part of the 
story concerns itself with a miracle which Dipàyana did in saving 
another of Mangavya’s sons from a serpent bite. The two parts are 


5 In Nachrichten d.k. Gesell. d. Wissen. zu Gottingen, 1897 and 1901, 

6 Windisch Festschrift, pp. 228-245. 

7 Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, 1922 pp. 
221-238. 

8 [n the Centenary Supplement to the Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 
1924, pp. 203-211. 

9? ZDMG, Vols. 63, 64 and 66. 
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thus absolutely unconnected. This is all the more necessary to 
bear in mind, since the identity of the names of DIpàyana's two 
friends is likely to cause confusion, as the translators of the 
Kanhadtpüyana Játaka have already warned. It will also be noted 
that the story, in so far as it concerns Kanha Dip&yana and Ani- 
Mandavya, has no Gàthà to centre about, i.e., none of the Gathis in 
the Játaka relate to Ani-Mandavya or to Dipáyana's having any- 
thing to do with him. That part of the story might therefore as 
well not have been narrated at all. Now the miracle here 
attributed to Dvipayana, is restoring to life а boy, bit by serpent, 
by force of the merit that he might have earned by more than fifty 
years’ Brahmacarya. He says :— 
galu sra smi 1 
Tents vere mas tl 

Thisis what the first three Gāthās refer to, each of which ends 
with the refrain gd fad {ag dr 1 de, may the poison 
be destroyed and Yanhadatta, that is the boy, revive. The name 
itself of Kanha Dipiyana, occurs first in Сафа 4, where his friend asks 
him, as to why he has been leading the life of an ascetic...... БЕЛ 
“unwillingly ” as the translators translate. In the fifth Gatha, 
Dipayana gives out the reason of his unwilling Brahmacariya and 
ascetic life. He says that having once taken up that path, but now 
being discontented with it, were he to again become a house-holder, 
he would be laughed at by the world who would call him a fool. 
His words are :— 


ee ae *-атё gard | 
саен A AY STATA | 
THA ч яаа ou 
May be, he continues, thus too he would make some merit. In the 
sixth Саа Dipayana in his turn asks Mandavya why he unwillingly 
fed Bráhmanas and Samanas. In the seventh Саа Mandavya 
replies it was so, being the practice observed by his fore-fathers, 
(d gerd agrami), Gatha eight, now unexpectedly introduces us 
to quite a different subject. There have been upto now two 
persons, who against their will, (Akamaka), in spite of themselves, 
have been doing something good. Mandavya suddenly turns to 
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his wife, and confronts her with the question as to why she lived 
all her life as his wife, but without love, and without showing any 
sign of indifference to him. 

PRO TSAR WRT 1 

aa ач Ws (SAKA commentary) wa 8 wile i 

ATMA ay CASA | 
The wife, however, feels, undaunted by the suddenness of the 
question, and boldly replies that she did what she did, because it 
was not the custom in the family for “ wedded wife to take a new 
mate" (as the translation puts it) and that she was afraid of 
popular censure, if she behaved otherwise. 


BRIG яо ap afer | 

ЧЕЧ AA He чин | 

d SSAA AIT | 

эй ag wf qui | 
The wife, however, soon repents of her boldness, and says in the 
concluding, t.e., the tenth байа of the Jàtaka, that the secret 
between them, having come out in an untoward manner, had 
better be buried for all future time for the sake of their dear child 
Yaünadatta, who, behold, had been in the meanwhile, brought 
back to life. There is a short conclusion in prose to the whole story 
which says that the three persons corrected their ways, and each 
thereafter followed his path not in a spirit of unwillingness, but 
with willing faith. 


These are the Gathis and the story of the Kanhadipàyann 
Jütaka. Their contents will at once make it clear that none of the 
traces mentioned in the Buddhistic story of the ways and character 
of the renowned sage Krsna-Dvaipayana of the Mahabharata fame, 
can be discovered in any Sanskrit version, either in the Mahabharata 
itself or in the many Puranas. Kanhadipayana's saving AniI- 
Mandavya from the stake, his saving a boy, bit by a serpent, from 
death, his unwilling ascetic life, are traits which are all found in 
another Buddhistic work, the Cariyapitaka, (Nekhkhamaparamitah, 
story XI) but they are all entirely unknown to the Sanskrit stories. 
Krsna Dvipàyana is, to the Sanskrit works, almost a mythic and 
deified sage. 
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This very sage is also mentioned at some other places in the 
Jütaka stories. Thus in the Ghata-Jataka referred to above, 
which treats of the Krsna and Катпва story, and of the former’s 
killing the wrestlers Сапйга and Mutthika, Kanhadipayana was 
consulted by the ten brothers, the bandit son of Devagabbha, the 
sister of Karnsa, as to the surest means of capturing Dvaravati v.e., 
Dvaraka ; and Kanha Dipüyana tells the way, which was, to lay hold 
of an ass that brayed at the sight of the enemy, and the braying 
was a sign for the city to be raised aloft in the sky and thus render 
it unassailable to attack. But the whole story is, as Lüders has 
shown, confused and inconsistent ; and the reference to Krsna 
Dvipayana occurs here in the prose part and not in any of 
the Gathas. And we have seen above that the prose part of the 
Jütaka with the stories contained in it, is not to be regarded as 
being very reliable. The same is the case with the mention of this 
sage in the Tesakuna Jataka (V.521 ; р. 114), where he is mentioned 
by the commentator. More important, however, is the next and 
last allusion to him (Samkicca Jataka, 530; p. 267). Gatha 29 
Bays :— 

KRAMANE A эчт а) | 

эеэ TAS еп AM AMEA, di 
The Andhakavenhus, by assailing the Rsi Kanhadipéyana went 
to Yama’s realm, mutually killing themselves by the mace (Musala). 
The Andhakavenhus have been differently interpreted to mean 
either the Andhaka tribe and the Vrsni tribe, or the Andhaka and 
the men of Visnu (¢.e., Krsna's) race. In any case the two tribes 
constitute the Yadava clan, and the Gatha says that it was because 
tho tribes assailed or insulted Krsnadvipayana, that they were 
cursed to die at each other’s hands, or more correctly, through the 
instrumentality of the deadly Musala. Now, the destruction of the 
Vrsnis, who were Krsna’s kinfolk, by this same means of a Musala, 
is well-known, and the story occurs in the Mausalaparvan of the 
Mahabharata (Book XVI), in the Harivarnda and the Purayas. 
But the sage who is maltreated by the Vrsnis on the occasion of a 
feasting and drinking picnic at Ргарћава and through whose curse 
the Musala originates and destroys the tribe, is not Krsnadvipayana, 
as is stated to be the case in this Саша, but some other sages. 
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The Mahabharata says, that the Vrsni Princes once insulted the 
sages Vi$vàmitra, Капуа and Narada, by taking before them Samba 
(the son of Krsna) dressed as a pregnant woman and asking them 
whether the woman would deliver a son or daughter. The sages 
were angry and said that a Musala would be born to her, which 
would destroy the whole race of the Vrsnis. Evidently therefore, the 
same central story of the destruction of the Vrsnis by a Musala is 
preserved in the Buddhistic version but in a different form. In 
this particular case, viz., about the Rsi insulted by the Vrsni 
people, the Buddhist version is corroborated as we shall see later, 
by evidence coming from two other different sources, viz., the Jain 
literature and the Kautiliya Arthagastra; we may therefore reserve 
further comment till later on, when also the significance of this 
striking divergence and the conclusions to be drawn therefrom 
might be alluded to. 


We may now proceed to see how one other story has been 
preserved in the Jatakas, and compare it with its epic form. This 
is the story of king Sibi, which, in its Buddhiet form, is preserved 
in Jataka 499, and also in the Cariyapitaka. The story as given in 
the latter is substantially the same as in the Jataka. The prose 
part of the Jataka narrates that Sivikumara was the son of Sivi- 
талагаја ruling at Arittenagara in the Sivi country. The 
prince studied at Takkasila (Taksagila, the famous Taxila) and in 
course of time, became the king. giving off evil ways and living а 
very religious life. One day he desired that as he had given gifts 
in all ordinary or humanly possible forms of gift, there should be 
some extraordinary gift, given by him; and he exclaimed to him- 
self that if any one begged his eyes of him, he would give chem, 
unmoved : 

Wü а чең qd efe 1 
With this thought in his mind he approached his Hall of Gift. 
Now Sakka, ?.e., Indra (Sakra) knew of this resolve of Sibi and 
assuming the form of а blind Brahmin ( se ятт {Ча gar ), came 
to the king. The king sent a messenger on an elephant to inquire 
what the blind man wanted. The Brahmin-Sakra said: ‘I am 


10 This has been done in the next, ie, the sixth lecture, which will 
be published goon. 
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blind. You have two eyes’; and begging an eye, uttered the first 
Gatha, saying that an eye should be given to him (the blind fellow) 
so that both of them (i.e., he and the king) would be one-eyed 
persons (Haat WIIN 1). A dialogue now спиев betweon the two. 
In the second Gatha the king asks at whose instance the Brahmin 
had come to beg an eye of him, a thing difficult to be given ( ҷа 
аяз | ). In the third Gatha, the Brahmin says that he did so at 
the instance of Sakra, known us Sujampati in Heaven, and Maghava 
on earth. The boon is granted in the words ew че н тет in 
Gatha D. The next Gatha says, the Brahmin would have now two 
eyes, instead of one. The next three Gāthās (7, 8, 9) contain the 
pleadings of the king’s commander-in-chief, friends and citizens, 
against the rash action contemplated by the king, saying that 
instead of the еуез the king might give away anything he liked, 
wealth, jewels, furnished chariots, caparisoned elephants, etc. 
Саая 10, 11, 12 say that the king was firm in his resolve, because 
having once said that he would give, he shall give, since other- 
wise after death, a man becomes more wretched than a wretch 
(aq чтчаёг #19 aT auem 1). In the next Саа (13) the king's 
ministers asked him with what object the king was bent on giving 
away his eyes, whother for long life or good birth, or happiness or 
strength, etc. The king replies (Саа 14) that he did so not 
through any motive, but simply because it was the old course of 
morit followed by the wise (sri я чєлї fct qus |). The Brahmin 
now says that the eyes be given to him and the attendant of the 
king, Sivaka by name (16th Gāthā) takes out the king’s eyes and 
hands them over to the Brahmin. From this point the story takes 
a different turn. The king once ordered his chariot to be yoked 
and going to his pleasure gardens, was placed on the bank of a tank. 
Here the Sakka Sujampati, Indra, came again and showed himself 
(Gatha 19), and saying who he is, asks the king to choose a boon. 
Sibi says that he has sufficient wealth, ete., and being blind, would 
fain die ( aeueq й udi ame awi оя crsaia |). Indra, evidently 
moved by pity, says that he would have his eyes back (Gatha 22), 
and says that since whosoever begged of him, he never failed to 
give, by that truth ( ea ахча ), by the merit of that vow 
of his, one of his eyes would reappear. The second eye is called 
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on to reappear on the force of the merit in giving away his eyes 
to the blind Brahmin (Gāthās 24 and 95). By the favour of 
Indra, the eyes penetrate even mountains, and the king says 
delightedly that by giving human eyes he got divine eyes and the 
story ends with the king’s exhorting his subjects to give similar 
gilts. 

This is what the Jataka story says of Sibi and his magnanimity. 
As has been already pointed out in a preceding lecture, the Maha- 
bharata tells Sibi's story, in more than one place (III, 130 f.; 197 
XIII. 32) and elsewhere also it is referred to (I. 86 and 93 ; VII. 58). 
But in none of these places, do we have anything corresponding to 
the Jataka story, the central point of which is the king’s giving 
away his eyes to Indra in the form of a blind Brahmin, and the eyes 
being restored to the king after the lapse of some time, when as we 
may infer from his words, ho had grown tired of а blind man’s life 
and would fain die. 


The differences in this form of the story and the Mahabharata 
version, are clear enough. It is not Indra alone, clad as а blind 
person that comes to put to test Sibi's generosity, but Indra and 
Agni, in the form of a dove and falcon. It is not the eyes that are 
begged of him, but in the first instance, his right thigh, then the 
whole of the king’s flesh, and then the king himself. The еріс version 
in the two places of the Vanaparvan shows no subsequent changein 
the king's feeling, or any dissatisfaction with the state brought on 
himself by his own action, as is contained in the king’s desire to be 
rid of life, as stated in the Jataka. The version of the Sibi story 
preserved in the Anudasanaparvan is later than the two other 
versions. This conclusion follows first from the purpose or 
motive for which the story is told: Yudhisthira is represented ав 
asking Bhisma the fruit or merit which accrues to a person who 
grants safety to a person seeking protection. Bhisma says that, 
by way of reply to this question of his, he would narrate the 
Pürvavrtta Ithihàsa, z.e., the ancient story of Sibi and the falcon 
and the dove. The Itihasa, that is the story, either in a written or 
an oral form, is therefore, already implied. And secondly, the story 
is told with great poetic and imaginative details ; thus while the 
king is taking off lumps of flesh from his body а tumultuous cry of 
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wail bursts out from the ladies’ quarters. The dove is also described 
by auch epithets as 


aqaa ATH gaz 1 


All such traits are absent from the earlier versions in the Vana- 
parvan. And lastly the presence of this Adhyaya in the northern 
edition becomes of a doubtful authority because of а foot-note 
attached to this Adhyaya, in the recent Kumbhakonam edition, 
which says that this Adhyüya is found only in the Northern 
edition, implying that it is not found in the Southern MSS consulted 
for that edition. 

To sum up this partof our remarks, we may, therefore, say that 
in any case the Buddhistic version of the Sibi story is a different 
one from the epic version. And in this Sibi story, as also in the 
Kanhadipayana story referred to above, and in fact, in most of the 
stories common to the two sources, the question becomes, which of 
the two versions, whether the epic or the Buddhistic, may probably 
be regarded as being older or original of the two, it being evident 
that decisive evidence, one way or the other, is wanting with 
regard to both the sources. 

It would indeed have been better if it was possible to see here 
how the story of another personage famous in the epic, viz., that 
of Vidura, has been preserved in the Buddhistic literature, more 
especially as this question romains yet to be fully examined. But 
our limits do not permit of this being done at any great length. His 
story is told at great length in Јабака 545 which is called after his 
name Vidhura-Pandita-Jataka. It may, however, be stated that 
in the Jatakas his character as a sage adviser is frequently brought 
out, though the advice he proffers, is not, as in the Mahabharata 
with reference to Dhrtarüstra, his half-brother, but to Korabbya 
Dhananüjaya, King of Indapatta in Kururattha. Не is made also 
the latter's minister, and not of Dhrtarástra. Не is also re- 
presented as having once met in encounter with a Yaksa by name 
Punnaka, who manages to win Vidhura-Pandita as the stake in a 
game of dice with Dhanafjaya Korabbya. This gambling 
scene is described in the above named Jataka (Jataka 545) 
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with great force and liveliness, and reminds one of the similarly 
forceful scene between Yudhisthira and Sakuni described with such 
vividness in the Subhaparvan of the Mahabharata. The incidents 
here referred to in connection with Vidura are known to the Maha- 
bharata, and the only common feature of the two stories is that 
Vidura is а very wise counsellor and minister connected with a 
Kuru king. 

Besides these major resemblances, as evidenced by narratives 
of the common еріс personages, there are numerous other points 
of similarity in language, thought and veneral atmosphere, between 
the epics and the Jatakas, some of which may be mentioned here. 

(1) Thus Gatha 2 of Jataka 472 runs : 

amfézq аозаіч aei a 341884 | 
wea a fared wet я sme uam || 

The first line of this Саа constantly occurs in the Maha- 
bharata (Vanaparvan and Santiparvan) and in the Manusmrti in 
the form : 

HVE A ае SIGUE | 

(2) Jataka 495 is called Dasa-Bráhmana-Jàtaka and contains 
the ten essential qualities of а true Brahmin, narrated again by 
Vidhuara to Raja Yudhitthila, те, Yudhisthira, the eldest 
Pandava brother. The king expresses a desire to give а dinner to 
true Brahmins, but Vidura says : 

дерп mam qq еа «ge! | 

Меп agar pH wR A N 
The general drift of tho dialogue that follows, is the same ав the 
question of the essentials of true Brahminhood referred to above, 
and we may not go here into it at any great length. 

(3) The subject of Jataka 447, called the Mahadhammapala- 
Jàtaka is Brahmacarya and Dharma-themes, constantly dilated 
upon in the Vana, Udyoga and Santi parvans, and other places in 
the Mahabharata ; and the Jataka has the same in Gathas, begin- 
ning in the following manner :— 

Wa чая A AA ич | 
чапа HAT ASAIR 1 
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яа 9919 wei | 
TAMA sed TAU а HT | 
again 
чєй а ха waa 1 
wd aed (аа аєа аә UI 
ete., etc., etc. 

4. Јавака 450 mentions Pancasikha, who is also mentioned 
in the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata ; but the Jataka calls him 
the son of Gandhabba, and not in any way connected with the 
promulgation of the Samkhya system of philosophy, as the epic 
does. 

5. Jatake 459, called the Yuvanjaya Jataka, is significant, 
because it contains a lony tirade against Kama or love. The same 
theme recurs in Játaka 467 called the Kama Jataka, which is more 
interesting, because there is a strong marked resemblance in spirit 
and sometimes in words too, between many of the Gathas of this 
Jataka and the Gathas, in which, as we saw before, in a previous 
lecture, Yayati expresses his disgust of Kama. The Sanskrit 
Gáthüs are :— 

я Hg SH: HATTA AAA | 

aaa алайа ya чап[йяча i 

agar 1899 Гоа чата: fea: | 

жаай я чайн «теягучлі ча, |i 

а ааа Ааа a fala Aaa: 1 

Asai ятата] Daa «улі aA: Ta di 
Adiparvan. 85.12-14 (Bombay edition.) 

The Kumbhakonum edition has, besides these, two other 
flokas. Tho first two of these Sanskrit Gàthàs recur in many 
of the Puranas (Matsya, 33,10, 11; Vayu 93, 95, 96 with many 
other similar glokas, both Anandagrama Series; Modavrtta, Wai 
edition; Visnu, IV. 9.9 ff., as in Vayu). 

The Jataka has 

атй AMAA RA З PTB | 
1 9 em їй ed «тє 4 AA и 
а ат Гаре fir$ agnor «її | 
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Real асет (їчтї a agamen яй и 
ччәт afaa лате and | 
ачат NaS чан {їн = Ҹа X di 
This last Gatha, it will be noted, is the same as the Sanskrit 
Зока чїй Aiai faxed чата: Fea: | etc., quoted above. 
The Buddhistic Gathas are uttered by Bodhisattva to cure а 
king who had fallen ill. The king says in the 10th Gatha 


ag эша may sear ife efie! 1 
gare amag 97 і ая WIR, | 


“ Thou hast spoken eight Gathas: in all, they are a thousand : 
accept this gift, О great Brahmin: thou hast spoken well." I am 
not quite sure whether these words cannot really be interpreted 
to mean that the Gathas that precede this last Gatha, viz., the 10th, 
are to be regarded ав being quoted from a collection of Gathas 
already existent. It is, therefore, quite possible that the source 
of the Buddhistic work may, in this case, be the Sanskrit epic. 
In any case the fact that these Githas bear a strong affinity to 
Yay&ti's wail on the insatiable nature of passion, would be readily 
seen. 


D. Jàtaka 477 mentions two sages well-known in Brohmanic 
mythology, viz., Каќуара and Narada. The former we have already 
found mentioned in the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata. Narada 
is olso а sage mentioned, besides our epic, in the Aitareya Brabmana 
and the Chàndogya Upanisad. In the Aitareya Brahmana he is 
mentioned along with another sage Parvata, and it is interesting to 
note that this pair of sages is mentioned in close association in the 
last Jataka of our collection, No. 547, called the Vessantaraja Jàtaka. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Buddhistio works were taking 
over famous personages from Indian mythology, and engrafting 
them in their system, and utilising them in their moral dis- 
quisitions, and generally employing them to suit their, t.e., the 
Buddhistic, purposes. This view may also solve to some extent at 
least: the divergences of many of the stories referred to above, as 
will also be made clearer in the next lecture. 

6. Another Jataka, No. 544, is named after two of the sages 
mentioned above, and is called Maha Nürada-Kassapa-Játaka, 
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where the king Arhgati asks Narada among other things, to teach 
him the sacred test and its meaning ; and also the path of purity. 
Then the great being who is none else than Narada told him th 
path of purity by describing by way of examples, various former 
kings who had followed righteousness : 


aM эт часа Aare ч эг 1 

MAT esses aia aa Їйї m Tar i 
sc RSRRE Smart a 

ча аг qme а 9999 TAT 1 

ari ЧЇ аг wa at НЧ o 


Most of the kings named here, are figures famous in the epics. 
Thus Dhatarattho is Dhrtarastra, the blind king of the Kurus. 
Visvàmitra is the king of the Gadhis who attained to Brahminhood. 
the rival of Vasistha; and his story goes back to Vedic times. 
Atthako, Astaka, is one of the descendants of Puru, and figures 
largely in the latter half of the Yayati episode. Yamataggi, 
Jamadagni is a well-known sage ; perhaps if Jamadagnya be meant, 
he is Paragurama. Sibi is well-known. Then there is another 
interesting fact about this list of kings. They, along with other 
kings, are spoken of as having gone to the world of Indra by their 
righteous deeds, which the king in the story of the Jütaka ів 
exhorted to follow. The list is similar to lists, occurring more than 
once in the Mahabharata, of sixteen ancient kings who left behind 
them a great name. One section in the epic is called Sodasarájiya,! 
and it purports to give a sort of life of each of these sixteen kings. 
The history, if it can be so called, of the kings is, however, narrated 
for quite a different purpose, viz., to console Yudhisthira and 
Dhrtarüstra, on the loss of their respective sons, by citing the 
instances of those ancient kings, who, howsoever glorious, had 
one day to die. 


7. Another such list occurs in Jütaka 541, called the Nimi- 
Jataka where it is said that (Gàthà 2) the question that rises in the 


11 Dronaparvan, Adhyayas 55-70; the names of the ‘ sixteen kings’ 
.ocour in Sintiparven, Adh. 28, and of * twenty-four kings' in Ádiparvan, 
Adh. 1. 
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mind of Nimi, the king of Mithila, is, which of the two gives greater 
merit whether Dana or Brahmacarya :— 

ага ат ABA ат ATT BATHS 1 
The question is almost the same, as we saw before, аз the conversa- 
tion between the Ajagara-Nahusa and Yudhisthira, on which of the 
two is better : whether Dana or Satya!” 

rare at emer fari] spe uud | 
The list mentions kings who were unable to get beyond the domain 
of sense by giving great giíts 

aay aati Her ѓа wc | 

зфай AGA ч ана {зеп | 
and then follows a list of ascetics (tapassino) who went by force of 
Brahmacarya to the Brahmaloka. 

8. A Сайа, No. 14 of Jàtaka 539, called the Maha-Janaka- 
Jütaka, contains the Buddhistie version of the sloka which, in a 
slightly different form, Duryodhana ascribes in the Mahabharata 
to Mātanga : swsUx4 a тетти wa dert) ‘Ever be striving: 
despair not: work alone is manliness.’ The Buddhistic version is 
emu" gta я [чаа чєй 1: A man should ever hope 
for the hest ; a wise man should never feel dejected. 

This Játaka also contains the famous stanza (Gatha 125), 
attributed to Janaka and found in that connection in the Maha- 
bhürata!? also, regarding the burning of Mithila: 

gu aa sar 44 À аб еза | 

еа анага a й ffe see || 
The Sanskrit form is :— 

зага яп й гч аен н ат ча | 

fafasi simai яй «819 aaa || 

9. А reference to two more Játakas only, must bring this ош 
part to а close. The Adiccupatthana Jataka (175, Vol. П) 
contains the story of a monkey, who in order to gain some food that 


12 Mahabhirata, III. 180. 3. 
13 Mahabharata, XII. 17-19. 
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was to be served to the Brahmin ascetics, worshipped, in imitation 
of the latter, the sun ; and in that connection a Gatha is quoted, 
which in its Sanskrit form is so far not traced to any of the epics ; 
but which as Sir В. G. Bhandarkar, showed, exists in a Sanskrit 
version in Patanjali's Mahabhasya. Неге, to show the difference 
between the Parasmaipada and the Atmanepada use of the root 
«Аа with upa, Patanjali quotes a line сечтаєа mii aaiae 
which strikingly corresponds to the last Pada of the Buddhist 
"Сафа :— 

на fat чаа ат «аат i 

Weg «таїна зк azar crude d 


10. Jataka 536 (Kunala Jataka) has а Сафа in which it is 
said that, though married to the five Pándava brothers, Kanha, 
ie., Draupadi had a love intrigue with a sixth person, who was а 
hump-backed dwarf : 

атыңа AHA Wasa | 
anger чє я ата || 
са qdi Para RI! 

агы GATT WI (І 


The parentage of Draupadi is also given in quite a different manner 
in the commentary (p. 427). The king of Kasiattacked the king 
of Kosala, defeated him and carried away his wile, who was 
pregnant. Still he married her, and they had the daughter named 
Kanha. The subsequent story tells rather in an indecent manncr 
how she fell in love with the five Pandava brothers all at once, and 
still how she sinned with the hump-backed cripple, and how on an 
occasion, when she was ill and the five husbands and the cripple 
were all attending by her bedside, the secret leaked out, and the 
brothers lost their love for their wife, and turned to ascetic 
life. 

This story can be regarded in no other light except of a 
slandering perversity. We shall have to investigate in the next 


M Transactions of the 9th International Congress of Orientalists, 
London, 1892, Vol. 1, pp. 421 П., with reference to Patanjali under Panini, 
1.3.25. 
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lecture the motives underlying the Buddhistic version of this and 
those of the other stories we have so far dealt with. 


The List of Jatakas referred to in the above is the following :— 


1 Alambuaa, No. 523. 13 Nimi, No. 541. 
2 Adicoupatthina, No. 175. 14 Bilirikosiya, No. 460. 
3 Uddilaka, No. 487. 15 Mabajanaka, No. 539. 
4 Kanhadipiyana, No. 444. 16 Mahadhammapila, No. 447. 
5 Kunils, No. 530. 17 Maha-Nirada-Kaseapa, No. 544. 
6 Ghata, No. 454. 18 Mahapaduma, No. 472. 
7 Citta-Sambhüta, No. 408. 19 Yuvanjaya, No. 400. 
8 Culla Narada, No. 477. 20 Vidhura-Pandita, No. 545. 
9 Tesakuna, No. 521. 21 Vessantara, No. 547. 
10 
1] 
12 


Dassbrahmana, No. 495. | 22 Sammkiccha, No. 530. 
Dasaratha, No. 461. 
Nalinika, No. 520. 


23 Sivi, No. 400. 
24 Setaketu, No. 377. 


PERSIAN MSS. BELONGING TO THE GOVERNMENT 
COLLECTION NOW DEPOSITED IN THE LIBRARY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 


Bv Pror. SHAIKH 'ABDUL KADIR SURFRAZ. 
(Deccan CorLEGE, Poona.) 


THE importance of a good collection of MSS. for purposes 
of critical study and research, especially in Oriental learning, 
cannot be over-estimated. The large and rich collections of 
oriental MSS. preserved in European Libraries have amply justi- 
fied the labour and moncy bestowed on them by their collectors. 
Every Orientalist knows what incalculable help they have rendered 
in the furtherance of Oriental Scholarship in the West. India has 
ever been a veritable nursery of these rich flowers of Oriental 
learning—Hindu as well as Moslem. The great Libraries of 
the Emperors of Delhi, the Sultāns of Gujarat and Mysore, the 
Adilshahs of Brjaptr, the Nawübs of Oudh and the numerous 
members of the Nobility and the Clergy scattered through the 
length and breadth of the Country, bear ample testimony to the 
fact that ancient India was very rich in Arabic and Persian MSS. 


With the change in the political Government of the Country, 
these MSS. also seem to have changed hands; for а good many of 
them have gone to stay in Europe. the home of the conquerors, 
where they have, by their presence, greatly stimulated Western 
scholarship in Oriental learning. The monumental Annals of 
Tabari (once given up for lust, but on being discovered in India, 
were printed in twenty-three volumes in Holland), the charming 
Chahar Maqala (ої which, until à few years ago, only three manu- 
scripts, all defective, were known to exist, two in England, whither 
they had travelled from India, and one in Constantinople, and of 
which the forth and the only complete manuscript yet known was 
discovered by me some years ago), the Lubāb, the oldest extant 
biography of Persian Poets, the Baburnádma, etc., could not have 
seen the light of the day, if their manuscripts had not been 
preserved in and supplied by India. 
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While it is true that a very large number of MSS. have left 
India, 16 is equally true that quite a large number have preferred to 
stay at home. Of the latter, the more fortunate ones have found 
shelter in the Libraries of Н. E. Н. The Nizam of Hyderabad, H. H. 
The Nawab of Rampur, H. H. The Begam of Bhopal, the late 
Khan Bahadur Moulawi Khodabakhsh Khan of Patna, the Bengal 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, the Nadwat-ul-Ulamà of Lucknow, and 
elsewhere; but the unfortunate ones,—and there is a very large 
number of them—are still lying in their dungeons eagerly awaiting 
the hand of the rescuer. Those MSS. which Western tourists and 
travellers fail to entice away, but which are won over by their Indian 
suitors, are being vradually rescued and comfortably lodged in new 
homes, which are mostly outside the Bombay Presidency. This 
Presidency is fur behind others in the matter of search for and 
acquisition of Arabic and Persian MSS., and the consequont encou- 
ragement of Moslem learning dependent on them. The attention of 
Government was drawn to the fact in 1917, when I formulated 
а scheme and submitted it for their acceptance. It was mainly 
through the sympathetic and large-hearted support of Mr. J. 
G. Covernton, I.E.S. (then Director of Public Instruction), and Mr. 
C. №. Seddon, I.C.S. (then Commissioner, C. D., and President, 
Civil and Military Examinations Committee), that the Scheme 
was accepted by Government, and I was able to make a short tour 
and collect for them one hundred and fourteen manuscripts. 
Some of them are in Arabic and old Urdu (Dakhni) languages and 
the rest in Persian. Classified according to subjects they extend 
over a pretty wide range: History, Biography, Prose, Poetry, 
Sufiism, Prosody, Mathematics, Astronomy, Falconry, Archery, 
Translations from Sanskrit, Logic, Metaphysics, ctc. 

The majority of these MSS. appear to be unpublished and 
several of them do not exist even in the Bodleian Library, the British 
Museum, the India Office, the Cambridge University or the Bengal 
Asiatic Society's Library. When a descriptive catalogve of these 
MSS. comes to be prepared, each of them will be described in detail. 
For the present I must content myself with noticing a few MSS. 
out of those which appear to me to be really interesting and rarc. 


No. 1.—This is a composite manuscript containing nine separate 
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short treatises on Persian Prosody, Rhyme, and Figures of Speech. 
Of these, fcur are unpublished, two are older than those in the 
British Museum, one does not appear to exist either in the British 
Museum, or the Bodleian ; another is neither in the India Office, 
the Bengal Asiatic Society's Library, nor in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library. One of these nine treatises, viz., No. 7, is specially 
interesting. It contains the Ornate Qasida bv Qiwami Mutarrizi, 
brother of the celebrated pcet Nizàmi of Ganjah which illustrates 
almost all the Figures of Speech generally used in Persinn poetry 
and which is edited and translated with explanatory notes by the 
late lamented Professor E. G. Browne of Cambridge. Couplets 
53-62 contain a riddle (lughaz), concerning which he says “ these 
riddles are generally very obscure, and I regret to say that of the 
one here given Ido not know the answer." This MS. gives the 
answer, which is to the effect that the riddle is on Love 
(p. З of this treatise, last line). A detailed note on this Qasida is 
published by me in the JBBRAS, for Nov. 1925. 


No. 2 (Vol. 17). 

This is а very rare and unpublished astronomical 
and astrological work entitled (yi), n ) 'Trecs and 
Fruits by ce ea es „р dax Cp х de known ав 
EX pelle 

No copy appears to exist either in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, the India Office, the Cambridge University or the 
Bengal Asiatic Society. 

It is mentioned in the Kashf-uz-Zunün as fcllows :— 
ui dex «Шш dae GI Ө uL, уш] 
шн pret ail] par) s i e dU Зз, aal, ge jy] el) pal 

dU cs) os T US aus ay] буте pal yd 

In tF}. introduction, the author says that the minister 
ыл 308 dan d ura lie dual) удо „ә das Ul d], gp A] pra 
YU OS y lee py MI уд) дал!) dio was very kind to him, that 
his two sons, sli dua) oy al] ды and Y Lf be we Ч) 
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being desirous of studying Astrology had requested him to compose 
a book containing all useful information regarding the scionce, 
and that he, though old and infirm, complied with their request. 
The date of composition is not given in the preface, and there is no 
colophon at the end. There are, however, several passages in the 
book itself, which supply us with interesting biographical details. 
From them we learn not only some particulars of his family, early life, 
study, acquiremonts, vicissitudes of fortune, cte., but we can deduce 
the dates of his birth and of the composition of the book as well. 
Wo learn that he was the author of a diw@n and of an astronomical 
work entitled “ Zigh-e-‘Umdah” (s de ё j), that on the morning 
of the 27th Ramazan of the year 662 А.Н. (1264 А.С. ), there 
appeared a Comet which he had seen, and which foreboded evil to 
the countries over which it passed, viz., Tibet, Turkistan, Khotan, 
Kashaghar, Farghana, Transoxania and Khorasan, that its duration 
was 85 days ; that in its train followed pestilence, plague, plunder 
and pillage, culminating in fights and battles and deaths of Kings 
and Princes, thatin 666 А.Н. (1267-68) there occurred a conjunction 
of the two inauspicious planets in the sign of the Cancer, which 
aggravated the misery of the people, that Burüq raided and 
plundered Khorasan, but was subsequently defeated by Abaga 
and that afterwards he died in Transoxania; that Naishaptr 
suffered from a severe shock of earthquake, which continued to be 
felt throughout Khorasan for seven years, and in consequence of 
which the very bricks of the city shook and separated from one 
another, and black water came out of the soil; that the modern city 
was founded a league further from the old site; that in 671 А.Н. 
(1272-73) Abaqa’s Army entered Bokharé and a general massacre of 
old and young took place, and that the surviving inhabitants were 
exiled to Khorisan. 


He continues: 

HN gs je 25] З ibs poop учен GIR „ук 
ily dt Cle Ile yb Go, teil 3b, шоя б poy 
Ма, ul; uU has Ket diog ral AG yy jl ill] 
A шла) Sole wl yl yeep ye ody pin f D Gb 
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"E z^ ol lost ds Sa) kh His t: U dx jo Я 
2) 5% vo t?» ELS Syy e» le PIE зА p 
59 )d Lah „е Gof wile Go wf зун Jj let yo 
ply ФИ py pl "E fakes, Sb ај | Ду) > 
(mS pad yy үз 08 А yel Lf оду з] ve yo (JU. 
22 уб» Inv ror eU ol г pti |p lel, yti yal зе 
vont Шо] Gantt p ail yt чу yy 2 г“ шә! co^ 
v) rab jai] lye po зд 24 , Әә pola jan 
S EdE ы) ed jo yy E wat eye › pw) poe ым! 
salt gld us, pelo UN eil uua if bey еы Hi) el Да 
ew SA IF i шз дё asl, jt le sagi o awl aul Qe 
is! 5 sia) gs È et sti ells ri PECES 
PEE pity dil, p o How d 5 uh cry 

бу pate оу OK 3:93 jos PE Sy ao ai 
bi 
f 
ugi | jf iaa do PEZ og Lala. 
‘GY Л, аал, "2 Gs. VII 
аА Т) uie 

In the Section dealing with conjunctions ( 015) after 
mentioning the conjunctions of the years 623 (1226), 684 (1285-86) 
he refers to the historic assemblage of the planets in the mansion of 
the Libra, which took place in the days of Anwari, and adds that 
judging from subsequent events, especially, the irruption of the 
the Moghul hordes and consequent bloodshed, it appears that the 
forecast of Anwari referred rather to а ‘storm of blood’ (, p> (Уу sb) 


than to a ‘storm of wind' ( oU ,, 6 5b ) and that Changtzkhan 
appears to have been born under this historic conjunction. 


Towards the end of the work, while interpreting his own 
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horoscope he gives further particulars of his own life, amongst 
which he mentions his journey from Bokhara to Turkistan to see 
his father, who had gone thither as a merchant, his arrival at 
Samarcand and his meeting a certain Shaikh Husamuddin, from 
whom he learns the art of wrestling and the use of the bow and the 
arrow, the sword, the shield, and the spear ; his coming to Shagh, on 
the frontier of Turkistan, where he waits on Shaikh Вара Majin, who 
was 320 years old and who had a son, ‘Abdullah, six months old 
from an Indian “ kanizak ", and another son of 19 years, Muham- 
mad ру name. Не refers to his own proficiency in Poetry and 
Music, which earns him respect and esteem, wherever he goes, and 
which euables him to enjoy the company of kings and great men; 
to his coming in contact with a celebrated Hakim ( yele ) 
who induces him to study Mathematics, which later on developes 
into a study of Astronomy and Astrology ; and to his return to 
Bokhara in 659 А.Н. (1261). 

It was in this year, he tells us, that the Shaikh died, when 
his own age was 36. From this statement we can infer that he 
was born about 623 А.Н. (1226). А few lines further he says :— 
JOS à yl de] yo play Ja jy sal aae) glyu wss 
ЖИ Show eu "IB р Ёз» y! Ты uA Joia Y, sly 
уай Qf ahi 0 yo Yor; je phy U sak) de typo 
Че; QD 0 X209) ee dy ше) ad MF od Да ухо 


ew) зд) Дик maia pas fin 


It follows therefore that the date of the composition of tho 
book is about 686 or 687 A.H. (1287-88), i.e., about 15 years after 
the invasion of Bokharaé by Abaqa’s army in 671 А.Н. (1272-73) вв 
stated above. 

The book is divided into 5 parts called trees :— 


r 


Cead V) А y с, у eoU ale y wlio sa Jalg =H 
EAU d e (uolet | P) ө Уд], ells pal yo руз fe 
Je sey 804 Jos Jsa ә d' des allb lod Jò 
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(Shad IV) ol pe „е {АЙ рК». yo ы!) ya (eoe) ple 
(lata) el ud Juel (Ёз) yo pet tpt 
No. 3 (Vol. 32). 

This is а commentary on Abi Ja‘far Tahawi’s (843-933 A.C.) 
celebrated work on Hanafite jurisprudence entitled * Mukhtasar '. 
This copy is especially interesting, because it once belonged to the 
royal library of the ‘Adilshahs of Dijapür. Тһе flyleaf bears a 
round seal of Sultan Muhammad Ghazi, who died in 1067 (1656) 
and lies buried in the famous ‘Gol or Bol Gumbaz’ one of the 
wonders of the World. Тһе Saj‘ of the seal reads as follows :— 

us je dx lll. sh e$)! jl y ġa h jl 33) 

Below the seal is the following remark :— 

AU Jalos bal) uU) y eos mo T> 

da) td y ыды ә Jata 6G unh sa куе 
quA 

From this it is clear that it was included in the royal library in 

1054 (1644). 

No. 4 (Vol. 41). 

This MS. also is specially interesting for it is the autograph сору 
of an unpublished Persian allegorical poem entitled (Jo , uem 
by Muhammad Dà'üd Elchi(?) ( abl 35]3dax7), who says, in 
the section headed, Wit (e з )3:— 


ils )5 ye eye А Ls bud | r jh. NP 
gie UT ll sje одде ee AG yj 
Qe 4i uus do uuo abl J; 
weet ун каў айды 131 сү? jy AES jd ogy 
Towards the end he observes :— 
2) 921 pial aa у Sorel yrl Sal dam 56 
oly JU ei! 940 f 204 gc j| AS шы. Jo 
Lol, GES s Au Ub шша mun lity] ji б 
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ТЕСТОТО cf lo a tli Є 

Me asl pow sly A df ak js И) gd yer j 

Am; Ab diul 4G Se oc р pli yl vof uf 
The Poem ends with the following couplets :— 

Bee Тоз А ej ane; LL Uu; i) go 

pI lale 8 4 Lal ale [3 RT 26 FEDE 


After this is the colophon which runs as follows :— 


(EU e „а е HEP. hw hasl yy un PY e 
ed gy jande y Дн ) 2 ze, qu) р „ә ye 
‘solely All р wid 801 ge ol) ala dure АЛ) 
The date of the composition and transcription of the MS. is 

1054/1644. 
No. 5 (Vol. 43). 

This is another very interesting MS. Itis a Tazkirah (Memoirs) 
of Rekhta Poets of Gujrat, written in Persian by QazI Nūruddin b. 
Qazi Sayyed Ahmad Husain Razawi, “ Fa’iq”’. Ав far as I am 
aware, it is not yet published, and I do not find it amongst the 
Tazkirahs of Rekhta poets mentioned by Sprenger. 

Besides, the MS. is an Autograph copy finished at Broach in 
1270 А.П. (1853-54) as stated in the colophon, which runs as 
follows :— 
mu pram jy) (101 mop eu BSS 14. ema 
ads TI yas yo OF) La т w^ oli, s do 53 5 у 
The composition of the Tazkirah was finished in 1268/1851-52, 
as proved by the Chronograms which precede the colophon. It 
was submitted for correction to the great Delhi poet Mirza Ghalib, 


whose opinion is copied on the margin of the last page of the 
Tazkirah. It runs as follows :— 


шз} eal le das ла lo wy a) dw | us ca „S isle 
оу) m JESU esly 2 p zy ul с 21, TUM 
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„29е eee whe VIAE 623 v» уд. г” (25° 
S eei DSL dupe pi Дао Ише lal a d. sy 
van E ol Кз д! sel pal yo of ti GT шю 
ede н cho} sU y gye Uday yof uwo la 
re ed VE ui y) p A i ale ^ : 
351 np x we ie E T m "n E „90 
саў) uL, 
teme ГАЧ te clo miko ye 
JU Kual о, 
ule 
The Tazkirah opens with a prose preface in Persian, by 
* Kamil” who showers praises on it. It is followed by the author's 
introduction in which he says that he compiled the Memoirs of the 
Poets of Gujrat, at the request of his friends, Mir ‘Abbas ‘AliShauq 
and Mir Haidar Saheb “Ма”, and called it +} ai), уйе, It 
contains notices of nearly 107 poets, including а poetess, Hijab, 
written in Persian, arranged alphabetically, and giving very brief 


particulars of their lives. These are followed by extracts from their 
verses. The author mentions himself under “Калу”. The 


, 
Tazkirah is followed by а Persian Mathnawi entitled wel w| y 
Mirror of Beauty), describing the beauty of the whole body, cap-a- 
pie ( ll y« ), by Nigamuddin Khan “Каа”. Itis followed by 
another Persian Mathnawi on the same subject by Mihri, а Persian 
poetess brought up and patronized by Nürjahàn Begam (the 
Queen of Jahangir) and afterwards married to Hakim Khwaja 
Mahram ‘Ali. 
No. 6 (Vol. 50). 

This unique manuscript of Diwan-e-Zuhüri was presented to 
this collection by Mr. Baqir‘Alithen Secretary, Urdu Text and 
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Translation Board, Poona, and now Deputy Educational Inspector 
for Urdu Schools, C. D., Poona. 

The value of this MS. lies in the facts that it contains several 
couplets written in the handwriting of the famous poet Zuhiri 
himself, who flourished at the Court of Sultan Ibr&him * Àdilshàh ’ 
of Bijapur, and that the whole of the Diwan has been revised by 
him. Ор the flyleaf there is a remark which runs as follows .— 


pay AGG JUL el uu cay y bi let la, JJ 
AGS Qual d үдә cf). 
It bears the seal of a former owner, viz. 
yc sam yl ob al Jla (=; 
which bears the date 1108 (1696-97). 

This copy is older than any in the British Museum. It ів cer- 
tainly more correct and more full than the text printed by Naval- 
kishor in 1897. The latter does not contain the quatrains (ruba‘iy- 
yat) at all; but this copy contains a large number of them 


Besides, the odes in the printed edition are arranged in alphabetical 
order, while in this MS. they arc not so arranged. 


No. 7 (Vol. 53). 


A splendid MS. of y® ш, sy an unpublished poem by 
wa gle dyes”. It is an allegorical poem, in which the “һай” 
and the "bat" typify mystic love, the images being taken 
from the game of Chaugin. The author, a celebrated poet of 
his day, sometimes called 90 o ul» ,lived in Herat, where he 
died in 853 (1449). Не wrote the poem within the short space of 
two weeks, when he was above fifty ; and as a reward he receive: 
a horse and a thousand dinars. 

This MS. is a fine specimen of Persian calligraphy. It ів 
written on good thick paper in elegant Nasta‘liq inscribed within 
gold ruled borders. Each page has a difierent shading of colour and 
is sprinkled with “ zarafshàn ". There are four beautiful coloured 
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paintings. The number of couplets is 436, which indicates that 
probably five or six pages are wanting in this copy ; for the Banki- 
pore copy has 495 verses, and the catalogue contains the following 
remark :—“ According to some the poem consists of 510 and 
according to others 505 verses `. 

On the back of the first page of our MS. there is an undated 
signature in English which reads as “Sidney I. Churchill, Tehran,” 
probably the name of one of its former owners. There are two 
dates of '*'Arz-dakhils," viz. 1105 (1694) and 1127 (1715). 
Moreover, there is а remark in Persian in which mention is made of 
the title, the size of the volume, the kind of paper used. the 
margins and borders of pages, and the variety of binding, ete. It 
runs as follows :- - 


A2 Axa "UH e beh bws pas eS эе ә est 


dla зуе Gy de oos? gl ulli зан Cs oll 
let dat Aliy o6 jl E yb jlo ed hs gh Ле Us BU 
Jato BET eds (lle; лё tA ewe a^ rd (С= 

d Us № 
No. 8 (Vol. 114). 

This is a composite M8. comprising three treatises, viz., (1) 
ULM j2 Ju) by az de © (2) cá e by 
hH] ояе and (3) SU 5 by eA paw е“ 1х! 
The first is an astronomical manual which first gives preliminaries 
of geometry and physics, and then deals with the heavenly bodies, 
the figure of the globe, the climes, relative distances, and sizes of 
the planets, ete. The illustrations are wanting here; spaces for 
figures, diagrams, cte., are left blank. The second treatise is in 
Arabie by Bahruddin Amuli. It also is astronomical and is 
followed by a short Persian treatise which gives directions for deter- 
mining the *'qiblah" ( AS ), the point towards which 
Muslims turn their faces while praying. The author says :— 

J) qs HG dI bli 2 424 (MIT ui pe É oi, "m 
T: "1 э 995 by А») S ce Д5 raa m us ly 
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gS LU pr 1) uel ew ual ан гб у 
ку) е: of WI Aba bly u уз 62, чэ „йз. as эм) 
3Usb xi eolo ой alis! fas? sanlo f gy SS 
pre sw 95 
In conclusion he says :— 
lu yo us 39 paw lj n y ew ile ue wily 
uj dp sdg) d Ui Oe pe SLE fab yo (? ) À зул 
From the above remark it is clear that this Risálà is an autograph 
of the author himself. 


(To be continued). 


VEDIC STUDIES. 
By A. VENKATASUBBIAH. 


Second Series ! 
]. Nireka. 


This word occurs in eight passages of the RV and in no indepen- 
dent passage elsewhere. It is not mentioned in the Nighantu, 
and since, moreover, it does not occur in any of the passages cited in 
the Nirukta, Yaska and Durga have had no occasion of explaining 
it. Sayana derives the word from ni4-ric ‘to empty’ or nir--i ‘to go’ 
(comm. on 8.96.3: ni-pürvad ricyater va nih-pürvad eter veti samdehad 
anavagrahah) and explains it differently as nairdhanya, durgati 
or d@ridrya (1.51.14 ; 7.18.23 ; 7.90.3), dZna (7.20.8), dhana (8.24.4) 
and nirganana (8.24.3 ; 8.33.2; 8.96.3) in his commentary on the 
RV and as reko riktatvam | tadrahitam karma nirekam tadr$c sarvasa- 
dhanasampirne karmaņi in his commentary on TB. 2.8.1.1 
(=RV. 7.90.3). Uvata and Mahidhara, on the other hand, in their 
commentaries on the same verse (VS. 27.24 RV. 7.90.3) interpret 
the word as janair Ghirna-pradese and mirgatah rekah recanam 
rekah $ünyata yasmat tadrse bahu-janakirna-sthane respectively. 

Roth, too, in the PW, derives the word from ni--ric and explains 
nirekam (obj.) as * etwa bleibender Besitz; Eigenthum' and nireke 
(loc) as '(eigenthümlich) bleibend ; auf die Dauer ; für immer '. This 
interpretation was considered unsatisfactory by Geldner (Ved. 
St., 1,155) who therefore proposed (ibid., p. 157) the meanings 
1. Subst. bevorzugter-,Ehren-platz, Vorrang, Vortritt 7.20.8 ; 
1.51.14 ; 8.33.2 ; 7.18.23 ; 8.24.3 ; 8.96.3; (2) Adj. eine bevorzugte 
Stellung einnehmend, bevorzugt 8.24.4; 7.90.3 dunkel'. In his 
Glossary however he has, following Roth, interpreted nizeka as 
‘alleiniger Besitz 8.24.4; Ausschliesslichkeit ; loc. in alleinigem 
Besitz 1.51.14; 7.18.23 ; 7.90.3 ; 8.96.3 ; ausschliesslich, ganz allein 
7.20.8 ; 8.24.3 ; 8.33.2 7. Similarly Oldenberg too writes (RV. Noten, 


1 The first series of these Studies are published in tho Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. 55 ff. 
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I, 49) : ‘ Wie prareka Hinausreichen, Ueberachiessen ist nireka m. 
E. wörtlich etwa Hineinreichen d. h. das Stehen im engsten 
Zusammenhang mit Jemand, Zugehóren zum intimsten Besitz 
Jemandes; vgl. niya”. 

The above interpretations are all based on the supposed de- 
rivation of the word from the root ric with ni, and are mere guesses. 
None of them fits into the context in, for instance, 1.51.14 : indro 
asrayi sudhyo nireke and 7.90.3: adha vayum nüyutah sascata sva uta 
$vetar vasudhitim nireke ; and a comparison of the passages in which 
this word occurs with other connected passages shows that the 
real meaning of the word is something quite different from those 
mentioned above. 

In8.24.4 : a nirekam uta priyam indra darsi јапапат, we find 
nireka used as the object of adarsz, whileinthe preceding verse 
(8.24.3) : sa na stavana a bhara rayi citra-$ravastamam | nireke cid 
yo harivo vasur бай: ||, it is said of Indra that he gives (wealth : 
vasur dadih) in nireka. A comparison therefore of the words that 
are used in RV. passages as objects of the root dr or dar ' to burst 
open' with the words used in the locative case in connection with 
the word dadi in the passages in which that word occurs? will show 
what is cominon to both groups of words and will thus guide one 
to the meaning of nireka. 


Now the words used as the objects of the verb dr or dar nre, be- 
sides тека, the following, namely, atka, adri, ap, apihita, amira, 
asvya, is, isa, (divah) kavandha, kosa, go, gotra, godhayas, dasyu, 
danu, drlha, pur, bhucana, rathah, vala, гаја, vraja, sata, $atru, 
sambara, sahasra, suyrathita and sükara. 

The word dadi is used in twelve verses in nine of which it is 
not connected with any word in the locative case. Of the remaining 


9 


2, Asa matter of fact, itis necessary that one should, if one desires one’s 
survey to be comprehensive, include in the comparison (1) not only the words 
used as objects of the verb dr or dar ‘to burst open’. but also those used as 
objects of (rh, bhid and similar vorbs, and (2) not only tho words usod in the 
locativo case in connection with tho word dadi, but also those used in that 
case іп connection with the verbs dz, ri, ecte., meaning ‘to give’. It will 
however become manifest from tho sequol that such a comprehensive com- 
parison is unuecessary and that the limited comparison indicated above is 
enough to lead one to the correct, meaning. 
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verses, 16 ів connected with the locative nireka in 8.24.3 as we have 
seen above; and in 1.81.7 : made-made hi no dadir ytitha garām 
rjukratuh| sam yrbhaya purü $atobhayahastya. vasu sisthi raya а 
bhara|| and 8.46.15: dadi rekpas {апте dadir vasu dadir vajesu 
puruhüta vajinam | nünam atha||, it is connected with the locatives 
made-made and vajesu respectively. 

It will be seen that, besides nireka whose meaning we are now 
endeavouring to determine, the word к@ўа is the only one that is com- 
mon to both groups: and this indicates that nireka ix probably 
equivalent to vaja. 

The comparison of 7.20.8 : yas ta indra priyo jano dadasad asan 
nireke adrivah sakh@ te with its parallel passages and of 7.90.3 :adha 
vayum niyutah sascata sva uta svetatn vasudhitim nireke with its paral- 
lel passages points likewise to such equivalence and hence makes 
it certain that nireka=vaja. — In 7.20.8, Indra is exhorted to regard, 
in nireka, the offerer (of oblations) as his friend, that is, to befriend the 
offerer (of oblations) in nireka. The only other verses in the RV. 
in which a similar prayer or exhortation is addressed to Indra, and 
words in the locative case are used in connection with sakhi, are 
8.13.3 : tam ahve vajasataya indra bharaya. susminam | bhava nah 
sumne antamah sakha urdhe ; 6.33.4: sa tvah na indrakavabhir 
ut sakha visvdyur avita. vrdhe bhih | svarsatd yad dhvayamasi tva 
yudhyanto  nemadhita prisu stra; and 1129.4: asmakam 
va indram usmast staye sakhayath visvayum prasaham ушал vajesu 
prasaham yujam\| asmakam brahmotaye ‘wā priusu käsu 
citi nahi 100 ќати starate  strnost yam тат — Satruth 
sirpost yami]. In the first of these verses, Indra is exhorted 
to befriend the suppliant in sumna, in the second, in svarsdt 
and prt (note that these are synonyms of vāja), and in the third, 
іп vāja. Compare also in this connection 4.24.6: krnoty asma 
varivo ya itthendraya somam usate sunotilsadhricinena manasavivenn 
tam it sakhayam krnute samatsu ; 8.21.8 : vidma sakhitvam ula stra 
bhojyam à te tà vajrinn tmahe | uto samasminn à $isthi no vaso vdje 
sudipra фота ; 3.51.9: aptürye maruta apir eso amandann indram 
anu dativarah \tebhih sakam pibatu ertrakhadah sutaħ ѕотаћ 
daéusah sve  sadhasthe; and 6.21.8: sa tu érudhindra 
nütanasya brahmanyato vira kdrudhdyah\tvam hy Gpih pradivi 
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pufnam sasvad bahbütha suhava estau and the locatives 
viaje, samatsu, aptürye and estau, (these three are synonyms of cdja). 
used therein. 

In 7.90.3: adha vàyum . . . nireke,itissaid that the team 
(of horses) accompany Vayu in sireka. Compare with this verse 
7.91.6 : yd vam satan niyuto yah sahasram. indravayü visvavarah 
sacante | @bhir yātah suvidatrabhir arvak patath nara. pratibhrtasya 
madhvah in which the word niyutah and the verb sac occur, and in 
which Indra and Vayu are exhorted to come to the sacrifice (this, 
be it noted, is one of the meanings of vāja), accompanied by the 
team (of horses). Compare also 7.91.5: a no niyudbhih satintbhir 
adhvaram sahasrinibhir upa yāhi уајпат \rāyo asmin sarane 
madayasva ; 7.92.3: pra yābhir уаз: dasvamvsam acchā niyudbhir 
vaya istaye durone ; and 1,135.7: ati vao sasato yāhi Sa$rato yatra 
grava vadati tatra gacchatary grham (ndraé ca gacchatam | ei stinrta 
dadrse ri ate ghrtam @ pürnaya туша yatho adhvaram indra$ ca 
yatho adhvaram in which Vayu is prayed to come with his team 
to the уаўйа or adhvara (which also is a synonym of vaja). 

All this makes it certain and places it beyond doubt that 
nireka is equivalent to vzja. And hence it becomes evident that this 
word is derived, not from ni+-ric, but from 914-7 or ri ‘to run’ (ri 
gatau; тї gati-resanayoh) by the addition of the suffix ka; compare 
sloka (from $ru) and (su)meka (from mi). Nireka thus denotes, like 
its equivalent vzja which is derived from raj ‘to go’ (гаја gatau). 
strength, quickness, race, booty, prize, battle, sacrifice, etc. (see PW. 
and Grassmann s. v. vaa); and I shall now show that these 
meanings fit well into the context in allthe verses in which the word 
oocurs. 


8.24.4: Z nirekam ша priyam 
indra darsi jananam | 
dhrsat@ dhrsno stavamama а Бћата 11 


“Thou, O Indra, also cuttest open (the receptacle of, and 
makest accessible) for people, the dear wealth. O thou 
valiant one, bring (us wealth) boldly, being praised.” 
Regarding the expression irekam Gdarsi, compare 2.12.15 : 
yah sunvate pacate dudhra п cid одат dardarsi sa kilasi 
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satyah ; 4.16.8: sa no neta vajam а darsi bhitrin gotra rujann an- 
girobhir grnānah; and specially, 8.33.3: kanvebhir dhrsnav а dhrsad 
vajam darsi sahasrinam ; and 8.40.40-41 : bhindhi visva apa dvisah 
pari badho jahi mrdhah Vvasu sptrham tad a bhara V yad vilav indra 
yatsthire yal parsane parabhrtam V vasu sparham tad @ bhara || all 
addressed to Indra, and also 9.68.7 : avyo varebhir uta devahütibhir 
arbhir yato vajam a darsi sataye addressed to Soma, and 10.69.3: sa. 
revac choca sa giro jusgasva sa vajar darsi sa tha $ravo dhah addressed 
to Agni. And regarding the phrase prüijazi nirekam, compare the 
expressions priya vasu, sparhariy vasu, Кат уать vasu, сатат vasu, 
etc. (for references, see Grassmann under these vocables). 
1.51.14: ?ndro атау sudhyo nireke 

рајғеѕи stomo duryo па yüpah | 

asvayur дағуй rathayur vasityur 

indra id r@yah ksayati: prayant@\\ 

** Indra has been raised high (i.e., highly praised or glorified) in 
the sacrifice of the pious (sacrificer), and the hymn that longs for 
horses, cows, chariots, and wealth, has been raised high among the 
Pajras, like the door post. Indra alone rules over wealth and is 
(its) bestower". In pada a, атту, has been translated by Geldner 
(RV. Uber., I, 58) as ‘gegeben’, which seems to me to be incorrect. 
Compare 6.11.5: aérayt jajfiah sūrye na caksuh ‘the sacrifice has been 
raised high as the eye to the sun’; 5.1.12: gavisthiro namasa stomam 

-agnau. . абе!‘ Сахі га has, with adoration, raised high the hymn 
for Agni’; 5.28.1: samiddho agnir divi $ocir asret ‘Agni, kindled, has 
raised high his light in the sky’; 4.6.2: ardhvam bhanum savita 
devo asret ‘God Savitr has raised high his ray’; and 1.10.1 : gzyanti 
tvà gayatrino ‘rcanty arkam arkinah | brahmanas (và. satakrata 
ud vamsam iva уетате ‘The singers besing thee, the chanters chant 
chants ; the priests, О thou that art hundred-fold wise, have raised 
thee high like a pole.’ The last-cited verse, it may be observed, 
indicates that the comparison duryo na yüpah in pada b is to be 
understood of indrah also in pada a. 

Pada b is somewhat cryptic. It is translated by Geldner 
(RV. Über.) as ‘wie ein Türpfosten ist das Preislied bei den Pajra’s’ ; 
and this is explained by him as “ Das Loblied hält so fest wie der 
Türpfosten. Dasselbe Bild in 8.23.24 : stomebhih sthürayüpavat ". 
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But there seems to be no doubt that in this verse, the word sthürayupa 
is, like the word vyasva in the preceding verse, jyesthabhir vyasvavat, 
a proper name (see Grassmanu s. v., PW. s.v., and Süyana) and that 
it has nothing to do with a ‘stout post’. The meaning of 8.23.24 is, 
"Jetzt singe dem gewaltigen mit Lied nach Sthürayüpna's Art" 
us given by Grassmann (AV. Translation). 1 believe therefore 
that the verb asrayi in pada a is the predicate of stoma and yüpa 
also in pàda b (this is the opinion of Oldenberg also; see RV. Noten 
I) and that the tertium comparationis is ‘raising high'or (uc) chrayana. 
Compare 3.8.2-3: uc chrayasca mahate saubhagaya \\ucchrayasva 
vanaspate varsman prihivya adhi addressed to the sacrificial post 
(yapa) ; compare likewise the expressions ürdAvas tistha, tasthi- 
оатзаћ, un nayanti, unniyamanagh, srayamanaf, ctc., used of this 
post in that hymn and also the other verses referred to on p. 102 
of Oldenberg's Vedaforschung and sthünarajam ucchrayatt in Хаак. 
GS, 3.2.8(Sayana, it may be observed explains duryo уйраћ in 1.51.14 
as dvari nikhata sthina). Regarding the expression stomo asrayi, 
compare 3.14.2: ayāmi te namauktim jusasva ; 1.153.2: prastutir 
"аль dhama па prayuktir ауйтї mitravarunad suerktih ; 10.50.6 : 
yajno mantro brahmodyatam vacah ; 1.80.9 : indraya brahmodyatam : 
and 1,190.3: upastutiii namasa udyatui ca Slokariy уатьза{ saviteva 
pra bahü which all refer to hymns ‘being raised high’ : compare also 
7.83.3: indravaruna. divi ghosa aruhat. 

The words asvayuh, etc., are, according to Sayana, Grassmann 
and Ludwig, attributes of Indra. This opinion seems to me to be 
untenable ; for it is difficult to conceive of Indra that he i5 ‘longing 
for horses, cows, chariots and wealth’. I therefore agree with Geld- 
пег (op. ctt.) in thinking that they are the attributes of stoma in 
pada b. Compare 7.67.5 : practm и devasvina dhiyam me *mrdhrain 
sataye krila vastiywm and 1.62.11 : vasügavo matayo dasma dadruh 
in which the epithet vasūyu is applied to mati or hymn; compare 
also 8.78.9 : шат id yavayur mama като gavyur hiranyayuh V vam 
asvayur esate || . 

8.96.3: indrasya vajra Zyaso nimisla. 
indrasya bahvor bhüyistham ojah | 
Sirsann indrasya kratavo nireka 
Zsann. eganta Srutya upakel| 
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* In Indra is attached the iron Vajra (thunderbolt) ; in Indra's 
two arms is the greatest strength ; in Indra's head are insights. In 
the sacrifice, there run remarkable (praises or offerings) into (his) 
near mouth". With regard to padas a,b,c, compare 1.55.8 : aprak- 
sitat casu bibharsi hastayor asalham sahas tanvi ruto dadhe | ávrtaso 
'vatdso na kartrbhis tanüsu te kratava indra bhürayah “In thy hands, 
thou carriest inexhaustible wealth. The famed one bore invincible 
strength in his body. In thy body, O Indra, are many insights, 
concealed, like wells hidden by the makers", and 2.16.2 : yasmad 
indrad brhatah kim canem rte ci$vany asmin sambhrtadhi virya 
jathare somar tanvi saho maho haste vajram bharati sirsani kratum 
** Without whom, the great Indra, nothing (happens), in him all 
mights are gathered. In his belly, he pears Soma, in his body, great 
strength, in his haud, the thunderbolt, in his head, insight". 


The sense of pada d is obscure. The Padapatha reads 
$rutyai here (as it does in 2.2.7 : duro na vajam $rutya apa отат 
and 10.111. 3: indrah kila $rutya asya veda) for which Grassmann 
(s. v. $rutya) proposes srutyZh, a suggestion which I have adopted 
in my above translation. Sàvana explains the раба as: @san asye 
са yāni karmami yuddharthas, vajino дајан sannahayatetyadtni 
bhavantt kir ca srutyat samgramaya nirgacchato *nusasata indrasya 
vakya-sravanirtham sarva upajtvimo bhrtya upake ‘ntika esanta ayam 
indro “тап kutra kutra Катуе niyoksyatity elena manasa tadantike 
samantad agacchanti ; nnd Oldenberg observes (RV. Noten П): 
“$rudy@: man erwartet zunächst Nom.; in der Tat srutyah 
nicht unwahrscheinlich (vgl.Gr. WB; zu П, 2,7; X, 111, 3): 
'" zu seinem Mund (Lok. des Ziels) streben 47° (Hören); d.h. 
an seinem Mund hiingt Нӧгеп und Gehorchen des Andern. Doch 
kann auch <ғиѓуаг (Pp) richtig sein ; die krutu in seinem Haupt 
(c) strebt auf seinem Munde fort um Gehór zu finden (so Ludw.), 
oder : ‘nach seinem Munde drängen sich (alle um . . zu Hören’ 
(Geldner Rel. Lesebuch, T9)". These explanations seem to me 
to be unsatisfactory, and the more so, as there is nothing 
parallel to the ideas contained in them in any other verse of the 
RV. The word érutya is used as an epithet of brahman, hymn, in 
1.165. 11 : amandan mà marutah stomo atra yan me narah srutyath 
brahma cakra ; and the verb is found used with matt, hymn, in 
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5.67.5: tat su vam esate malih. Compare with this 6.47.14: ava 
(те indra. pravato normir giro brahmani niyuto dhavante ‘in thee, 
O Indra, run hymns and praises in teams (i. c., many hymns of 
praise) as (swiftly as) the current down an incline,’ and also 6.36.3: 
samudran nu sindhava ukthasusma uruvyacasam gira @ visant ; 
1.176.2 : tasminn а vesaya giro ya ekaś carsaninam which refer to 
hymns running into or ‘entering into’ Indra. This, presumably, 
is through the mouth ; and hence it is probable that &rutyzh refers 
to girah and that the meaning of the pada is, as given above, ‘the 
remarkable praises run into (his) near mouth’. Regarding the ex- 
pression upaka авап, compare the analogous expression upakayor 
hastayoh in 1.181.4: $riya тура upakayor ni sipri harivan dadhe 
hastayor vajram ayasam. 


At the same time, it must be observed that Grassmann’s sug- 
gestion (l. є.), too, that $riuyah refers to soma@h, is not improbable. 
Compare 3.46.4: indram somasah pradivi sutasah. samudram na 
sravata а visanti ‘into Indra enter at all times the Soma juices that 
have been expressed as rivers into the ocean’ ; 9.85.7 : endram visante 
madirasa indavah ; 9.97.36 : indram a visa brhatā ravena ; 9.2.1: 
indram indo vrsd visa; 9.108.16 : indrasya hardi somadhanam a 
visa samudram iva sindhavah ; and 9.66.15 : endrasya jathare visa 
in which the Soma juice is said to enter into Indra, presumably 
through the mouth. Compare also 7.15.1: upasadyaya milhusa. 
üsye ушна havik; 7.1023: (азма id аѕуе havir juhotā 
madhumattamam ; 10.91.3 : ahavy agne havir Gsye te ; and 4.49.1: 
idan vam adsye havih priyam. éndra-brhaspati in which the word 
havih is used in connection with @sye, 'in the mouth’. Hence it 
is not improbable that sruty@h denotes ‘remarkable offerings (of 
Soma or oblations)’. 


The sense of the pada remains unchanged even if one agrees 
with the Padapatha that the word used in it is &ғиѓуат and not 
srutyāh. The meaning of érutyai is ‘so that it is heard of; i.e., 
as is well-known’; and we have still to supply as the subject of 
esanta the word girah or somah or havimsi. The meaning of the 
pada would thus be, the ‘hymns (or offerings) run, as is well-known, 
nto (his) near mouth in the sacrifice’. 
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7.18.23 : catedro та paijavanasya danah 
smaddistayah kréanino nireke | 
тјтаѕо ma q4rlhivisthah | sudasas 
lokariy toka@ya sravase vahanti || 


This will be explained in the next article on smaddisti. 
Regarding nireke, compare 8.4.19: sthüram radhah — $ataévarn 
kurangasya divistisu ‘great is the gift, comprising hundred horses, 
of Kuranga in the sacrifices `. 


7.20.8: yas ta indra priyo jano dadasad 
asan mireke adrivah sakha te | 
vaya te asyam sumalau canitsthah 
syama varüthe agrato nrpitau|| 


“The dear one, O Indra, who makes offerings to thee, may he, 
О thou with the thunderbolt, be thy friend in battle (i.e., when he 
is fighting, be thou his friend and aid him). May we be most 
acceptable in this thy favour (and) first in (thy) shelter in the pro- 
tection of men". With regard to pada b, compare 6.33.4 ; 4.24.6; 
1.129.4 ;3.51.9; and 6.21.8 cited above (p. 149). 


7.90.8: r@ye nu yam jajnatü rodasime 
vaye devi dhisana dhati devam | 
adha ттун niyutah sascata sva 
ша «теат vasudhitiny nireke | | 


‘Whom these bright Heaven and Earth bore for prosperity, 
him, the god, the goddess Dhisana raises high ( i.e., glorifies) for 
prosperity. And then the own teams of Vayu accompanied the 
white one, who bestows wealth, to the sacrifice". Compare 
7.91.6; 7.91.5; 7.92.3; and 1.135.7 cited above ( p. 150). 


8.24.0: sa ma stavüna а bhara 
rajimy citrasravastamam | 
nireke cid yo harivo vasur dadih || 


“ Bring to us, being praised, wealth that is most wonderful 
and renowned, O thou with bay horses, that, being bright, bestow- 
lest wealth even in sacrifice". Compare 1.81.7 and 8.46.15 
cited above (p. 151) 
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8.33.2: svaranti 08 зше naro 
vaso nireka ukthinah| 
kadā sutam trsana oka а gama 
indra svabdiva vamsagah || 
“ O thou bright one, when (the Soma juice) is expressed, the 
men that are reciting praises, call to thee in the sacrifice. When 
wilt thou, О Indra, thirsting for the Soma juice, come’ to the house 
(1.е., the sacrificial place), as (swiftly as) a roaring bull (to a pool of 
water) "* Regarding the simile in pada d, compare 1.130.2: 
piba somam indra suvanam adribhih kosena siktam азайат na varasa- 
gas tatrsano na vamsagah ; 5.36.1: sa à gamad indro yo vasinam 
ciketad datum damano rayin@m | dhanvacaro na vamsagas trsanas 
cakanvinah pibatu dugdham amsum|tand also 8.4.3: yathā gauro 
apa kriam trsyann ety averinam | apitve nah prapitve tüyam а gāhi 
kanvesu su saca piba |1. 


( To be continued. ) 


EPIC STUDIES. 
By V. S. SUKTHANKAR 
BnaxpankKan ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE. Poona. 


1. Some Aspects OF THE MAHABHARATA CANON. 


THE PROBLEM of the Mahabharata textual criticism is а 
problem sui generis. Here the principles of textual reconstruction 
must first be evolved from an intensive study of the manuscript 
material and the manuscript tradition! They can be finally 
considered as settled only after prolonged and considerable 
discussion and exchange of ideas and opinions. 

The vulgate text of the Mbh. is fairly readable and appears, 
in places, to be even “ better” than the critical text, because 
the former has been purged by the continuous emendations of 
scholars for centuries. The reader is consequently apt to prefer, 
at first sight, the readings of the vulgate text, but a thorough and 
sympathetic study of the author’s language and thought and a 
critical evaluation of the variants would show him that the con- 
stituted text is sound. 

Of the many reviews of the first fascicule of the critical edition 
of the Mahabharata that have appeared during the past year 
there are two that deserve my special attention: the review by 
Dr. Hermann Weller in the Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik 
(vol. 6, pp. 166ff.), and that by Professor Edgerton in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society (vol. 48, pp. 186-190). Both reviews 
are evidently products of a very close study of the text and the 
critical apparatus. Particularly valuable is the review by Prof. 
Edgerton, who can appreciate the difficulties of the problem 
I have had to confront perhaps better than most scholars, since 
he has had to struggle with problems of a like nature in his valuable 
work on the Pancatantra and the Vikramacarita. 

In the succeeding pages I have endeavoured to set forth my 
reasons for adopting in the text the readings that have commended 


1 Valuable hints are to be found especially in the writings of Prof. 
Liiders, 
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themselves to me, in those cases which have been discussed by 
Weller and Edgerton in the reviews mentioned above. They 
concern the readings of 1. 1. 19, 42, 49, 62, 201, and of the identi- 
fication of the hundred sub-parvans of the Mbh. enumerated 
in the second adhyàya of the Adiparvan, that is, in the 
Porvasamgrahaparvan.? 
* * * * 
l. 1. 19: 
vedai$ calurbhih samitam (v. 1. sathmitam). 

Weller suggests an emendation—in fact, two alternative emen- 
dations. He first proposes to read saswmitam for my samitam. 
The former variant is found only in one MS. which besides trans- 
poses the first two words of the pada. His alternative suggestion 
is more radical. Seeing that the variant preferred by him yields 
a pada metrically defective, he proposes to mend matters by re- 
casting the pada thus: caturbhih sasimitam vedaih. This pathya, 
he thinks, must have been the original reading of the pada. The 
only reason Weller has adduced for rejecting the text reading is 
the supposed intrinsic fitness of the alternate; it suits the context 
much better, he believes. Ks, the solitary MS. which contains 
the reading preferred by Weller, stands sixth on my list of К MSS., 
whose relative value diminishes in the order there given ; it is full 
of clerical mistakes, due probably to the difficulty experienced by 
the copyist (either of this MS. or of one of its ancestors) in deci- 
phering the (? Sarada) exemplar. І consider it an inferior codex. 
With Weller’s reading we get a prior pada with the scansion 
—— ~—/ -— ~ —. Hopkins’ statistical study of the relative 
frequency of the different forms of the padas ( Great Epic, p. 236) 
shows that this is a rare" combination. Even Wellerrealizesthat 
the line does not read smoothly and calls therefore the length of 
the sixth syllable a “ metrical archaism.” Now samitam (of the text, 


2 As most of the references in these studies will be to the Mahābhārata, 
all numbers without alphabotical prefix refer to the critical edition of the 
epic. When a reference is made to other editions of the epic, I have 
prefixed to the reference an indicatory letter enclosed within parantheses 
thus (C.) denotes the Calcutta edition, (B.) the Bombay edition, and (K.) 
tho Kumbhakonam edition. 
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without the anusvara) recurs in a similar context, also at the end 
of a prior pada, and apparently in tho same sense in (B.) 1. 95. 90: 
idam hi vedaih samitam. It also occurs, in a different context, in 
Sudsruta 2. 346. 3: angusthaparvasamitam. If we read sathmiutam 
in the passage under discussion, we should have part passu to read 
it in the two latter passuges also, both of which then would be 
metrically defective; the scansion of the first would be nearly 
the same as that of the pada in question, the second would end 
with three consecutive iambs. Аге these all instances of “ metri- 
cal archaisms " ? For that, it seems to me, the documental pro- 
bability of the reading preferred by Weller is not strong enough. 
The text reading, which is mentioned by Nilakantha as a variant, 
is supported indirectly by K. (samatzm) and directly by 
K...,.4.6 M,,, On the other hand, Weller's reading. as has 
already been remarked, is found only in one inferior MS. Worthy 
of note is Nilakantha's gloss: samit@m ti pathe tulyam ity arthah. 
The initial mistake of Weller lies in supposing that sahmitām suits 
thecontext better than samitam, whereas, in point of fact, sazymitam 
is nothing more than a doublet of the other word. Weller does not 
realize that his attempt to substitute an “easier reading’’ has 
been anticipated by the scribe of K;, who likewise finding the emend- 
ed line (metrically) unreadable has transposed the words of the 
pada, reaching а new combination: caturbhir vedaih sammitam, 
which according to Hopkins (loc. cit.) is of “ very rare, sporadic ” 
occurrence. The word samita has been perfectly correctly explain- 
ed in PW. : samita (sa+mita) — sammuta, “ gleiches Maas habend, 
gleich ". The relation between the two words is clearly reveuled 
by the more familiar doublets satata : sarhtata, sahita : sahita 
and so on, sa- and sam- being the unaccented and accented forms 
of one and the same prefix. When the accentual factor became 
inoperative, the choice was conditioned solely by metrical con- 
siderations. The identification in the case of samita may have 
been helped by contamination with sam ita (= sagata), ** con- 
formable to, in harmony with" ( а meaning not unsuitable even 
here), or by its supposed connection with sama, ''equal" (ef. 
Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. II, 1. 8 30 bf). The semantic 
values of the words in question being the same, the combined 
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force of documental probability and metrical preference decides 
the question of choice incontestably in favour of the adopted text. 

The text reading really needs some further justification. 
Weller's misunderstanding of the text is, in my opinion, a direct 
confirmation of my remark in the Foreword (p. vi) that it is a 
lectio difficilior. The word was, I suppose, early misunderstood. 
To judge by the character of the variants, it was commonly, though 
erroneously, interpreted as «ат- йа, ' united, combined with ". 
In this sense, in course of time, it must have been ousted by its 
easier synonyms samyiukia (substituted for it in V, B D) and 
sahita (mainly in T and G). Both these readings are inadequate. 
Nilakantha's explanation caturvedarthavatim ів inadmissible ; 
the phrase can at best mean caturredavalim (“ possessing the 
four Vedas”), which is of course sheer nonsense. Roy’s ''com- 
prehendeth the sense of the four Vedas” and Dutt's ‘ contains 
the sense of the four Vedas” are equally inaccurate paraphrases 
(based upon the explanation furnished by the scholiast), because the 
passage in the vulgate cannot bear the meaning here forced upon 
it. On the other hand, the literal meaning of затла or sahita 
is, as already remarked, wholly unsuitable. For what could the 
assembled sages mean by saying that thev wished to hear the 
Mahabharata) Samhita ‘ combined with the four Vedas” ? 

To return to the manuscript evidence. The K group is partly 
corrupt and indecisive though the majority has the text reading : 
К ...;.,.6 аз іп text; К, sahit@m; К. samat@m; К; seainitam. All 
these stand resolutely against samyuht@m of the vulgate : but, from 
the point of view of transcriptional probability, nonc of them is 
wholly incompatible with samitzm of the text. Three out of 
the four Malayalam MSS. have also preserved the true reading ; 
the remaining Malayalam MS. has айтат, the reading of the TG 
group. With this data I should explain the genesis of the 
variants thus. The text reading is а lectio difficilior, preserved in 
the majority of K intact, and in the remaining MSS. of the K ver- 
sion in a corrupt condition. The K reading being partly supported 
by М, there is a partial agreement between two тоге or less indepen- 
dent versions, a condition almost wholly absent in the case of the 
rejected variants. Being n difficult and unfamiliar word, it was 
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early misunderstood and finally dropped—independently in certain 
groups of the Southern and Northern recensions—in favour of such 
words as were thought to be its equivalents in sense but which do 
not fit the context and are wholly inadequate. 

After what has been said above, it is hardly necessary to con- 
sider the alternative proposed by Weller. But іп passing it may be 
pointed out that it is methodologically wrong to expect to find the 
original reading by picking out a stray variant which appears to 
give a better meaning, and shuffling the words of the pada until 
the pathya form turns up. For one thing, it is by no means certain 
that the original must be a pathyà ; the MS. evidence, so far as I 
have examined it, is all in favour of the hypothesis that originally 
the vipulàs were far more numerous than what one is led to suppose 
from the study of the vulgate text, which has modernized many of 
the archaic lines of the original and successfully covered up the 
traces of the metamorphosis. 

* * * * 
1. 1. 42: 

dasajyotih Satajyotih sahasrajyotir ütmavzn (v. 1. eva ca.) 

Here the situation is much clearer. According to Weller the 
variant eva ca is not quite wrong (*abwegig"). Quite true. But 
about the text reading, I think we can say much more than that. In 
point of grammar, metre or even sense, thereisnot much to choose 
between the variants. But in point of documental probability, their 
values are totally different. eva ca is the variant offered by Ko..., 
Da Dn Dr D, ; the text, on the other hand, is documented by a 
much stronger group, K,..; V, B Da, (marg) D, 8. It is 
further attested by another good MS. of a different category, 1 
have since compared: a Nepali MS. belonging to the Benares 
Sanskrit College Manuscripts Library. The text reading figures also 
in Goldstücker's collations from European codices, of which I 
have photo copies? The position then, is this. On the 


з The photographs were kindly presented to the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute by the University of Strassburg, through the kind offices of the late 
Prof. Emile Senart, I take this opportunity to thauk the University 
publicly for this service. 
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one hand the K version is indecisive, agreeing partly with 
D, which is the main witness for the rejected variant; 
on the other hand BS (probably together with the Nepali-Maithili 
version) form a solid group in favour of the text, further attested 
by three K MSS. including the important India Office codex K,. 
It will beseen that the documental authority is almost wholly оп 
the side of the text. For a contamination between Devanagari 
transcripts of Kasmiri MSS. and Devanagari MSS. must be postula- 
ted to be fur more likely than acontamination between the entire 
Bangali version and the entire Southern recension. The different 
Indian scripts being all but unintelligible outside the provinces 
where they were developed, there is already a prima facie reason for 
assuming the independence of B and $. This principle was long 
ago recognized and enunciated by Prof. Liüders, than whom no 
scholar has a profounder acquaintance with and a clearer insight. 
in the problem of Mahabharata textual criticism. In Die Grantha- 
recension des Mahābhārata (Berlin 1901), Prof. Lüders has said: 
“ Das beweist, dass die Grantha-handschriften nicht etwa auf 
Bengali-Handschriften zurückgehen,—etwa, was von vornherein 
nicht gerade wahrscheinlich ist,—sondern dass in den Fillen wo 
B und G zusammengehen, ihre Lesarten als alt zu sehen sind ". 
Now what is true of the consensus of B and G is a fortiori truc of the 
consensus of B and S. This presumptive independence is wholly 
confirmed by my intensive study of the first 3,000 stanzas of 
the Adiparvan from the extensive collations at my disposal, 
during which study I have not been able to detect the slightest 
trace of “secondary interrelationship " between the Bangali 
version as а whole and the Southern recension as a whole. 
Equally fundamental in character is the agreement between 
К and §, the only difference between К and В being that К is 
comparatively purer and freer from interpolation than the other. 
The canon of Mbh. textual criticism, in its simplest form. may there- 
fore be said to be the fundamental character of the consensus of 
K and 8 on the one hand, and of B and 8 on the other, provided 
of course the concordant reading is of such а nature that it could 
not be the result of a fortuitous coincidence. 


Doubt can, and frequently, does arise when K B (then generally 
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with D ; in other words the whole of N) stands against S. Here 
each case must be judged and decided on its own merits. It may 
sometimes be possible to adduce evidence of a decisive character 
on one side or the other. Such evidence may be intrinsic ; one 
reading may be intrinsically better than the other. Or it may be 
extrinsic ; when it is possible to supplement the evidence of MSS. 
from other ancient and independent sources. But as a rule, when 
there is a conflict between N and S, the evidence is so nicely balanced 
that no definite decision is possible. 

To return to the instance under consideration. The agreement 
between B and S raises such a strong presumption in favour of the 
text reading that its evidence cannot be rebutted by the possibility 
conceived by Weller that @inavan might have crept into the 
text secondarily, under the influence of atmanah and @majah in the 
following lines. 

In this particular instance, I think, intrinsic probability is, 
to some extent, also on the side of the text. It is 
a feature of epic technique that out of three consecutive proper 
names oceurring in the same hemistich, the last name is very fre- 
quently accompanied by a qualifying adjective. Scores of illustra- 
tions may be produced ; here are thirteen selected at random. 


1.31.14: Virajāś ca Subahus ca Salipindas са viryatan. 
(K.) 1.88.9: Reeyur atha Kakseyuh Krkaneyus ca viryavan 
Sthandileyur Vaneyus ca Jaleyus ca Mahayasah. 
(K.) 6. 25. 4-5: Yuyudhano Viratas ca Drupadas ca maharathah 
Dhrstaketus Cekitinah Kasirajas ca viryavan 
Purujit. Kuntibhojas ca Saibyas ca nara punigavah 
17: Dhrstadyumno Virata$ ca Satyakis ca parajitah 
(K.) 8.83.9: Arpas са Krtavarma ca Draunis caiva maharathah 
(K. 9.2.17: Asvatthamz ca Bhojas ca Mayadhas ca таћабаіаћ 
Brhadbalas ca Krathas ca Sakunis capi Saubalah 
(K.) 9.3.12: hate Bhisme ca Drone са Кате caira maharathe 
(К.) 9.5.2: Salyas ca С'йгаѕепа са Sakunis ca maharathah 


(K.) 9.24.40: 4sratthama Krpas caiva Ктіатагта са satvatah. 
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The practice being the outcome of a natural desire to avoid 
the monotony of a bald enumeration of names, it is not surprising 
to find that even the Homeric epics furnish ample illustrations 
ofit ; here is one with the trick repeated in consecutive hemistiches 
(Iliad, 24, 250-1) : 


Ildppova т’, 'Avripovov тє, Bony ayalóv тє Поћміттр, 
Ani'doBev тє, kai 'ImsóÜoov, kai Atov dyavov. 

After having proved that the text reading is not only better 
documented but in itself very plausible, we may proceed to consider 
whether any reason can be suggested how the variant eva ca may 
havearisen. Two explanations—both mere possibilities—occur to 
me. It is for one thing possible that the original atmavan may 
have been deliberately suppressed in order to avoid the monoto- 
nous reiteration of Zima at the end of three consecutive verses. 
À more likely reason for the suppression may have been the lack 
of a copula in the original line, which had been crowded out by the 
succession of three unusually long names (two of four syllables 
each, and the third one of not less than five), taking up by themselves 


13 syllables out of an aggregate of 16 of the gloka line. 
* * ж * 


1.1.49: 
visttryadan таћај јћапат т samksepam abravit 
(v.l. sambksepato ` bravit). 

The two rejected variants are: samksepato ' bravit lx V, 
Bim D,, and samksipya cabravit B Da Dn Dr Юр... B (except 
G,.;M;). Weller finds satiksepato satisfactory (befriedigend "). 
As a matter of fact, of the rejected variants, the reading 
samksipya cabravit is far superior to the other. In it the sense is 
clear ; grammatically it is correct, metrically flawless. 16 is more- 
over the reading indicated by the principle of agreement between 
independent versions, being supported by the Bangali and Devana- 
gari versions on the one hand and by one section of the Southern 
recension on the other. But the compelling power of this agreement 
is weakened by the circumstance that one Malayalam MS. and three 
(out of the seven) Grantha MSS. are outside the group. Had the 
whole of B agreed with the whole of S, it would have been dilficult, 
if not impossible, for reasons explained in the previous section, 
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to reject the concordant reading. The weak point of this variant 
lies in the fact that it does not at all explain, as far as I can judge, 
how the other readings may have arisen. There is the same flaw 
in the other rejected variant, though not in the same degree. The 
text reading, though weakly supported by MSS, serves admirably, 
in my opinion, to account for the existence of the variants, especially 
if samksepam is taken as an adverbial gerund in-asn(Pánini's panul), 
as I think it should be ; cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammer, $ 995. For 
there would then be an inherent tendency to substitute for it simpler 
readings. samkstpya ca and samksepatah would be very neat para- 
phrases of the awkward adverbial gerund: thesecond (sazhksepatah) 
preserving nearly intactthe original aksaras, the first (sañħksipya) 
involving a more radical change from the view-point of form, but 
closely following the original іп sense. The latter may. moreover, 
have been directly suggested by vistirya in the first pada which it 
nicely balances. T assume, of course, that sarksipya was introduced 
independently in B D on the one hand and 5 on the other. In other 
words, I think that the concordance between certain sections of the 
Northern and the Southern recensions is purely accidental, and it 
is unquestionable that it could be that. I must frankly admit, 
however, that there is a strong element of subjectivity in this choice, 
which ean in no way be said to be compelling. I preter the text 
reading, fully realizing that others may prefer either of the other 
two readings ; but that is precisely why a wavy line has been printed 
in the text below sasmksepam. I doubt very much whether any 
compelling reason can be advanced to prove the absolute superior- 


ity of any one of the variants over the others. 
* ж ж Li 


1. 1. 62: 
anukramanimn adhizyam (у 1. anukramanikadhyayam) 

This again is a somewhat difficult and complicated case. The 
text reading is perhaps 1евз than certain, as has been indicated by 
the use of the wavy line ; but it can, I think, claim for itself greater 
certitude than the reading in the preceding case. The apparatus 
contains five variants for this pada. They are: 

К... У, Bj Da Dn Dr Dy.y. ваа Gy anukramapikadhyayam 
K, ^kramdnimadhya? 
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Т.С... “krīmiņam айһул?° 
T, *kramikam a? 

Gs °kramanam. а? 

B.. 05 as in text 


Along with this passage, we must consider 1.1.199, where the 
рада recurs and where again there are five variants, in part different 
from those of the passage under discussion. The second sct of 
variants is : 


Ko. ap V, Dn DrD.a is anukiamanikadhyayam 
ТС, Mia, *krüminam а? 
G, ^kramanim a? 
G..; M; [® TUUM *kra manam. a° 
б, j *kramananm a? 


К... B Da D,4 as in text. 


We have here very remarkable vascillation for a perfectly 
simple pada. Every textual variation presupposes a cause. There- 
fore that reading is best which best explains how the various different 
readings may have arisen. The variant preferred by Weller, which 
is also the reading of the vulgate text, though perfectly satisfactory 
in itself, fails wholly to explain why there are so many variants. 
What is wrong with anukramapikadhyayam ? Nothing apparently, 
if taken by itself. But let us have a closer look at the variants 
and try to understand the cause of the varintion. We shall first 
consider the variants at 1. 1. 199, where the situation is slightly 
clearer. The text reading is supported by K,.; B Da D,.;; that 
is, two of the K MSS. (including the important K,) together with 
with the whole of Bangali and Arjunamisra and two Devanagari 
MSS., a combination not to be despised. The rejected variants fall 
into two natural groups; on the one hand we have the majority of 
К and Devanagari (with the notable exception of Arjunamisra 
MSS., which, as remarked in the Foreword, p. v, frequently side 
with Bangali) having as«kramanikadhyayam ; on the other 
hand we have the Southern MSS., which show anukraminam 
adhyayam, with some unimportant variations. The case is 
somewhat similar at 1.1.62, the difference being that the 
manuscript support for the text reading is slightly weaker. Thetwo 
sets of variants, it may be remarked, have this noteworthy feature 
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in common that in both places there is partial agreement between 

K B on the one hand and § on the other, in so far that they both 

have as the first part of the рада, а word uncompounded with 

adhyayam. The explanation ol this chaos is, I think, furnished by 

1.2.34, where the name of the adhyaya (or rather of the parvan) 

is found to be anukramant (and not anukramanika) : ! 
parvanukraman? pürvam. 

Here the reading is certain, the variants (mainly in G) being 
negligible. All printed editions of the text without exception 
have the same reading, an indication that the large majority of 
all reliable MSS. hitherto examined read the name of the adhyaya 
as ш text. Тһе name in this form occurs at 1. 1. 200: 

anukramanya уйа! sydd ата ratryad ca samceitam, 
where again the variants though numerous, do not concern us since 
they are also mainly restricted to a single version, the Grantha. 

As remarked already there is partial agreement between 
K B Da and $ in so far that they break up the compound of the 
vulgate text into two words, one standing in epithetical or appo- 
sitional relation to the other. А little reflection will show that, used 
by a writer familiar with the older name of the adhyaya, the first 
word uncompounded with adhyàya could be no other than anu- 
kramanim. With this word, however, we should get the awkward 
prior pada ———— ~ — + — —— , Which, according to Hopkins 
(op. ev. p. 236), is a “very rare, sporadic" combination. Now it is 
well known that, in the epic, grammatical accuracy is often sacri- 
ficed to the observance of preferred vipulà forms. The awkwardness 
of the pada was removed by the (anomalous) shortening of the 
troublesome longi in the final syllable of the word. Examples of 
shortening metri causa, cited from the epics by Hopkins (op. cit. p. 
246) аге: svadha ca. svadhabhojinam, Ram. 7. 23. 23 (again in the 
fifth syllable) ; apakramat, (B.) 9. 11. 62; sakhiganávria, Nala 1. 
24; na Srir jahati vai tanuh, (B.) 11. 25. 5. The examples, as is 
well known, can be very easily multiplied. 


4 Accordingly I have called the parvan Anukramani— parvan, differing 
from the Caleutta, Bombay and Kumbhakonam editions, in which it is 
called Anukramanika-parvan. 
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The assumption of an original азы татат іт adhyayam could, 
as far as I can judge, satisfactorily explain all the different variants 
of this pida. It accounts for the neat bifurcation of the manus- 
cript evidence into the vulgate text (with partial refiexes in the 
K version) and the Southern group. The vulgate text may be 
seen to have successfully overcome the difficulty of the anomalous 
shortening by substituting in the lame foot a form with a legiti- 
mate short vowel where required by the (later) stringent rule: 
pancamam laghu sarvatra ; it had to sacrifice the original apposi- 
tional construction and substitutes for it a compound. The 
Southern editors, on the other hand, adhered firmly to the ap- 
positional construction, and eked out a tolerable pada with 
various synonyms having a short vowel in the fifth syllable such 
as: kraminam, атат, °kr@manam, °kramanim. 


It may be argued that even anukramanikadhyayam as the 
original reading might likewise furnish reasons for the growth of 
this singular crop of various readings, because the name anu- 
kramanika here given to the adhyaya was felt to be inappropriate, 
the correct name being anwkramant as given in 1. 2. 34. But 
such an interpretation would not be valid, because the original 
postulated here would at best serve to explain only one variant, 
namely, anukramanim adhydyam ; it fails wholly to account for 
the vascillations of the entire Southern recension, since nothing 
would have been gained by substituting anukraminam, °kra- 
mikam and so forth, which all equally fall short of reproducing 
the original name of the adhyaya. So at least it seems to me 
must the variants be interpreted. I consider the text reading 
all but certain. A comparison of the extant manuscript material 
should show that, clerical errors and occasional anomalies apart, 
the Bangali MSS. uniformly, Arjunamisra (? together with Deva- 
hodha) MSS. frequently, and K MSS. sporadically will have the 
text reading ; MSS. of the vulgate text and other MSS. contami- 
nated from this source will have the compound; while MSS. of 
the Southern recension will mostly have synonyms of anukrama- 
nim such as °kramanam, °kramikam and so on. 


* * * ж 
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1.1.201: 
bharatasya vapur hy etat satyam camrtam (v. 1. canrtam) 
eva ca. 


Edgerton discusses at some length the variation aniriam: 
атат and decides emphatically in favour of anrfam. | Edgerton's 
arguments are briefly these: first and foremost, the text reading 
does not do justice to the emphatic particle eva in the same line, 
which is a “ crucial word ;” secondly, anrfam. is intrinsically far 
superior to the innocuous amrtam, which has been substituted for 
the original lectio difficilior by ignorant copyists who, missing the 
* paradox " intended, * naturally gagged at attributing 'false- 
hood’ to the epic.” In the first place I differ from Edgerton 
radically as to the value and importance of the word era in the 
sentence. It is unquestionably true that eva does emphasize the 
preceding word or words, but this is neither necessarily nor uni- 
versaly true. Very frequently, especially in the epics and the 
Puranas, the emphasis is so slight that it is almost negligible, and 
the word is nothing more than an expletive. My experience fully 
corroborates P. W., which has the following note s. v. cea : “ Nicht 
selten, namenlich nach einigen Partikeln, ist die Bedeutung von 
eva abgeschwacht, dass wir auch den Nachdruck aufgeben." But 
the best answer to Edgerton's contention as to the value of eva 
is to show that it figures very frequently at the end of the pada, 
in long enumerations of names and attributes where no emphasis 
could be intended whatsoever. Here are some examples chosen 
at random : 

(K.) 1. 68. 95 : Durmarsano Durmukhas ca Duskarnah Ката eva ca 

(B.) 2. 100. 2: Dronam Ктрат nrpamé canyan Asvatthamanam 

ега са | 

(В.) 18. 254. 17 : avyayah purusah saksi ksetrajfio "ksara ста cå 
120 : yajnantakrd yajfagulyam annam anndda ста ca 

Brahma Pur. 182. 7: {сат 50208 tvam svadh@ vidya sudha tram 

jyotir eva ca 
Bhavisya Pur. 10. 8. 38: jyotié cakram jalam tejo  mabhasvan 
vidyud eva ca 

It would be clearly preposterous to see in these eva ca ‘‘ em- 

phatic particles " or “crucial words” emphasizing paradoxes ; 
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they are nothing more than copulative expletives. My impres- 
sion is that the epic “ poets” use the conjunctions ca, caiva or 
eva са according as they require one, two or three syllables to fill 
their line! This, I hope, will suffice to dispose of the alleged 


necessity of looking for and finding any striking paradox in this 
line. 


But I think Edgerton is making another and a graver mistake. 
His remark that “ the panegyrist of the epic [italics mine ] starts 
out to claim that it contains everything" makes me suspect that 
Edgerton has possibly misunderstood the hemistich in question. 
Mere the subject matter of glorification is not the epic at all, 
but merely the first adhyaya thereof. The hemistich occurs in a 
passage at the end of the first adhyaya, and the passage is evidently 
of the nature of a phalasruti. The hemistich says: ‘ This is the 
body of the (Mahà-) Eharata.” Here *'this" refers not to the 
whole epic but merely to the Anukramant chapter mentioned in 
the previous stanzas. The whole line is a subordinate (Ai) clause 
depending upon the main clause contained in the immediately 
preceding stanza. “ (201) He who repeats (in an undertone, even) 
a little of the Anukramani at both twilights is freed immediately 
from as much sin as has been accumulated during the day and the 
night ; (201) for, this is the body of the (Маһа-) Bharata (that is) 
Truth and also Immortality!” It is owing to its partaking of 
the qualities of (or. as the panegyrist of the adhyaya will have it, 
owing to its being) Truth and Immortality that it is able to nbsolve 
the devout reciter of the adhyàya immediately from sin. The 
emphasis. if any. is on Ai (* for"), not on era. Objection may be 
taken to the neuter gender of etat, since it is made to refer the 
Anukramani (f.) chapter as I do here. The gender may be ex- 
plained either as a case of attraction by the gender of the predicate 
(rapus, n.) or as referring indiscriminately to az ukramani (f.) or 
adhyaya (m.). But if Edgerton does not like that, I have no great 
objection to his translating: “ For this form of the (Maha-) 
Bharata is Truth and Immortality.” According to this inter 
pretation, the variant anri is wholly inappropriate and 
inadmissible ; and in fact on second thoughts I am inclined even 
to dispense with the wavy line under луѓат. 
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The paradox conceived by Edgerton might apply fitly to the 
whole epic, which may be said to mirror all phases of life, “ Truth, 
—yes, and Falschood too! ,’ but it is clearly unreasonable nnd 
even impossible to say that the Anukramani chapter by itself 
could be * Truth,—ves and Falsehood too." Furthermore, even if 
this wonderful chapter be the Truth as well as Falsehood, I fail to 
sec how it should follow that such a chapter could on that account be 
able to give absolution to a sinner. If one bears in mind that the 
subject matter of the panegyric is the Anukramani chapter (and 
nol the еріс). one cannot, I think, come to any other conclusion 


than that the true reading is amram. 


It may be added that lidgerton's mistake is quite natural and 
is caused primarily by the misleading division of the passage (stanzas 
200-202) into distiches, which suggests that the subject matter 
of the pragasti is the Mahabharata. The first half of stanza 201 
is logically and grammatically connected with the preceding stanza 
(200) ; on the other hand the second half is part and parcel of the 
following stanza (202). The first half clearly refers to the Anuk- 
ramani chapter; the second half equally clearly to the epic as n whole. 
Could I have foreseen the confusion it is apt to cause, I would 
certainly have joined the first half of stanza 201 to 200 and the second 
half to stanza 202, notwithstanding that this arrangement yields 
two consecutive three-line stanzas. Insuch cases I have mostly 
made three distiches, sometimes, I fear, as in this instance, 
clouding the sense. 

There remains now only one point to be considered. By 
saying that amram is a lectin difficilior, Edgerton implies that the 
change from amrtam into anrtam is ordinarily inconceivable, since 
any copyist would have fought shy of attributing falsehood to the 
epic. Such a view would, in my opinion, be entirely incorrect. 
The distinguishing feature of scribes’ emendations is that it is super- 
ficial. The scribe does not stop to think very deeply about the 
consequences of the change. Here, I fancy, the variant has arisen 
merely because, in entirely different contexts, satyam and anrtam 
are found frequently combined into a phrase, sometimes even com- 
bined into the compound абута (e.g. satyanrte yo vivinakte 
loke, 1.3.152; satytnrle arapasyan jandwim | RV. 1.49.3). I 
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therefore hold that the substitutions of атат for аттат is 
wholly within the range of probability and even quite natural for 
an Indian scribe. 
* * * * 
1.2. 70: 
etat. parvasatath рйтпать Vijasenoktary maharsina. 

Although it is perfectly true that all previous efforts to make 
the text of the Mbh. agree with the numerical data of its extent 
and size have ended in dismal failures, Edgerton is needlessly 
nervous about my attempt to reduce the number of the (sub-) 
parvans exactly to one hundred. Edgerton’s view is that the 
traditional hundred should be regarded as an approximate 
or "round" number. This is the explanation given also by 
C. V. Vaidya in his Epic India (p. 189) when he is faced with the 
anomaly that his list of “ hundred parvans” contains 107 titles. 
In support of the view, one might cite the use of the word sataka 
in titles of anthologies like the Srhgüradataka, which frequently, 
if not uniformly, contain more than 100 stanzas. The parallelism 
would, in my opinion, be not quite exact, because, I think, here 
the suffix ka (miscalled scarthe by Indian grammarians) probably 
suggests, if it does not actually connote, the approximate character 
of the denomination. Less convincing still is the analogy (men- 
tioned by C. V. Vaidya, loc. cit.) of the appe.’stion gatasahasri of 
the Mbh. This expression is admittedly sot intended to mean 
exactly one hundred thousand, whatever else it may mean. But 
the latitude implicitly allowed in the use of the expression éata- 
sahasra in stating the number of stanzas which are approximately 
а lakh cannot, it seems to me, be claimed by a person giving the 
number of chapters which are approximately only one hundred. 
That question apart, when the old experts of the Great Epic 
(bharatacintaka, 1. 2. 172) had calculated and stated the exact 
number of adhyayas and glokas. parvan by parvan for all the 
eighteen parvans, apparently correct to the last digit, would it 
not be exceedingly strange if the number of the chapter-groups 
alone, given in the very same adhvaya, in the same context, wera 
to be only approximate? A few stanzas more or less in an aggre- 
gate of several thousand stanzas, ог a few adhyayas more or less 
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іп an aggregate of several hundred adhyayas would not have 
mattered very much one way or the other; but a few parvans 
more or less when the total was only in the neighbourhood of 
hundred! So careless I suppose even the careless custodians of 
the fifth Veda were not. Their calculations may have been wrong, 
but their intention is perfectly clear. They say and mean that the 
number was exactly one hundred : notice the parnam in the first pada 
of the hemistich. In fact, the amazing difference in the lengths 
and characters of these chapter-groups—there are some containing 
only 1 adhyaya and less than 70 stanzas, there are others which 
contain more than 70 adhyayas and considerably more than 3,000 
stanzas !—could, 1 think, only have been the result of an over- 
mastering desire on the part of some old editor or editors to reach, 
by hook or crook, some such predetermined * round " number. 

‚ Edgerton is perfectly right when he says that the attempt 
to reconstruct the original text of this passage presents some very 
serious textual difliculties. Whether my text will finally prove 
correct. in every respect or not remains of course to be seen. 1 
hope it will fit the constituted text of the whole epic; but I shall 
not be greatly shocked if it does not. The texts of the present 
editions. Caleutta, Bombay or Kumbhakonam, do not conform to 
the details given in the “ Table of Contents." There are ull kinds 
of diserepancies between them: the sloka numbers do not agree ; 
the same is true of the adhyaya and the parvan number. ‘These 
discrepancies cannot be helped,—so long as we do not know who 
had done the counting and when it was done. As for the consti- 
tuted text of the passage in question, I will only say that 1 have 
formed it rigidly on the principles of textual criticism worked out 
by me and followed elsewhere in the course of my work on the 
edition. These principles have been applied independently of the 
question of the past, present or future form and divisions of the 
epic. The constituted text is based mainly on 
documental and intrinsic probability. It is 
more than likely that it contains some slight errors ; the different 
versions are interwoven in such an intricate manner that to dis- 
eutangle them with complete assurance or to one's complete 
satisfaction is not yet possible, or perhaps is no longer possible 
I honestly believe that the diserepancies between the constituted 
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text and the present “ Table of Contents,” will be very considerably 
diminished. But about one thing I feel perfectly confident and 
that is that the number is intended to be exactly one hundred. 
Edgerton himself would probably have been less sceptical had he 
known that both Arjunamigra and Nilakantha have left behind 
them in their scholia mnemonic stanzas, stating the exact number 
of (sub-)parvans in each of the eighteen (major) parvans. In 
both cases the total is exactly one hundred ; besides that, the 
individual figures tally exactly in the two lists. 
Here are the stanzas themselves. 
Arjunamisra? towards the end of the second adhyaya (Da, fol. 45) 
ekonavimsati ¿u parcabhir Adiparva 

khyatam, Sabh@ navabhir, astabhir astayuktaih 

Aranyakam, nanu Virütakatha caturbhir, 

ekàdhikair dasabhir Udyamam amananti — || || 

Bhaismam са pancabhir, atko Gurur astasamkhyair 
ekena Karnam, atha Madrakatha@ caturbhih 

Sauptam tribhis, tad anu paneabhir Angang@ndm, ~- 

Santis caturbhir,-Anus@sanam ckakena || 2 || 

dvübhyàm wsanti Hayamedham, ath-Asramakhyam 

thus tribhir, Musalaparva tathaikakena 

ekaikaso gamana-Nakagat?, ubhabhyim 

Рато Harer, iti krt@ айа parvcasamkhya || 3 |: 

Nilukantha (ad 1. 2. 396 ) : 

19 0 10 4 11 
Adi-dhyana-Sabha-dhanarn Vana-cayarn Vairdta-bhidyoga-yuk, 
a Propa-majarn ca Kirni tatha Баба Sausupta- 

gan. 

5 Р ' 1 2 J 
Niri-sum S@nti-bha Dznadharma-ku Hayejya-r-Asrama@vasa-gam 
kàm kar Mausala- Yanayor Digiti Vamée-kham —elac 

chatam || 


o 


5 Thea priori attempt of Brockhaus (ZD MC. 6. 528-532) to identify 
the hundred parvans from these stanzas of Arjunamisra was premature and 
doomed to fail. 
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According to my list the various sub-parvans are distributed 
among the eighteen major parvans as under: 


І. Adi(19): 1 Апикгатапї. 5  Parvasarn- 
` graha. 3 Pausya. 4 Pau- 
loma. 5 Astika. 6 Adivam- 
gavatarana. 7 Sambhava. 8 
Jatugrhadaha. 9 Haidimba. 
10 Bakavadha. 11 Caitraratha. 
12 Svayamvara. 13 Vaivahi- 
ka. 14  Viduràgamana. 15 
Rajyalambha. 16 Arjunava- 
navàsa. 17 Subhadraharana. 
18 Haranaharika. 19 Khan- 
davadaha. 
II. Sabha (9): 20 Sabha. 21 Mantra. 22 Ja- 
rasamdhavadha. 23 Digvijaya 
24 Rajastyika. 25 Arghabhi- 
harana. 26 Sisupálavadha. 27 
Dyüta. 38 Anudyüta. 
III. Aranyaka’ (16): 29 Атапуака. 30 Kirmiravadha. 
31 Kairata. 32 Indralokabhi- 
gamana. 33 Tirthayatra, 34 
Jatasuravadha. 35 Yaksayud- 
dha. 36 Ájagara. 37 Markan 
deyasamasyà. 38 Draupadi Sa- 
tyabhamasamvada. 39. Gho- 
sayatra. 40 Mrgasvapnabha- 
ya. 41 Vrihidraunika. 42 
Draupadiharana. 43 Kundala- 
harana. 44 Araneya. 
IV. Virata (4): 45 Vairáta. 46 — Kicakavadha. 
47 Gograhana. 48 Vaivàáhika. 


с This is the correct. name of the first. (sub-) parvan, miscalled Anukra- 
maviki in modern editions. See above, the discussion on I. 1. 62. 

7 This is the orthodox name of the third parvan, miscalled Vana- 
parvan in most Northern MSS., and modern editions. The Southern MSS. 


generally adhere consecutively te the older names. 
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VI. 


VII. 


V. S. Surthankar 


Udyoga (11): 


Bhisma (5) : 


Drona (8). 


Karna (1) : 
Salya (t): 


Sauptika (3) : 


Stri (5) : 


Santi (3) : 
Anugasana (2) : 


Asvamedhika (2) : 


Agramavasika (3) : 


Mausala (1) : 


Mahaprusthanika (1) : 


49 Udyoga. 50Sanjaynayàna. 51 
Prajagara. 52 Sanatsujata. 
53 Yàanasamdhi. 54 Bhaga- 
vadyana, ` 55 Viv&da, 56 Nir- 
yána. 57 Rathatirathasam- 
Кһуа. 58 Ulükadütagamana. 
59 Ambopakhyana. 

60 Bhrsmábhisecana. 61 Jam- 
bukhandanirmàna. 62 Bhümi. 
63 Bhagavadgita. 64 Bhisma- 
vadha. 

65 Dronabhiseka. 66 Sarngapta- 
kavadha. 67 Abhimanyuvadha 
68  Pratijà. 69  Juyadra- 
thavadha. 70  Ghatotkacava- 
dha. 71 Dronavadha. 72 Na- 
ráyanüstramoksa. 

13 Karna. 

ті Salya. 75 Hradapravesa. 76 | 
Gadayuddha. 77 Sarasvata. _ 

T8 Sauptika. 79 Aisika. 80 Ja- 
lapradànika. 

81 Stri. 82 Sraddha. 83 Abhi- 
secanika. 8t Carvakanigraha 
85 Grhapravibhaga. 

86 Rajadharma. 87 Àpaddharma. 
88 Moksadharma. 


89 Anugasanika. 90 Bhismasvar- 
garohana. 


91 ASvamedhika. 92 Anugita. 


93 Asramavasa. 94 Putradarga- 
na 95 Naradagamana. 


96 Mausala. 


97 Mahaprasthanika. 
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XVIII. Svargàrohana (1): 98 Svargarohana. 
(Khila) Harivarnsa (2) : 99 Harivamsa. 100 Bhavisyat.? 
My series differs from that of the mnemonic stanzas only as 
regards the two (consecutive) parvans Santi and Anugasana. The 
aggregate number of the two parvans is the same in our lists; the 
discrepancy is only with regard to the division of the five sub- 
parvans between the two major parvans. My figures for these 
parvans are 3 and 2 ; those given by the scholiasts in their stanzas 
are 4 and 1 respectively, differing only by one each from mine. 
1 am unable to account for this discrepancy at present. 


These stanzas, it will have to be admitted, make the case for 
the exactitude of the figure 100 very much stronger. Is it con- 
ceivable that two different scholiasts would make up two different 
mnemonic stanzas, each giving a perfectly fictitious series of 
figures, with the total exactly hundred, for the number cf chapter- 
groups in each of the eighteen books of the epic? These stanzas 
establish, in my opinion, irrefutably that as late as the time of 
Arjunamisra the total number of (sub-)parvans was believed to 
be exactly one hundred, and (what is much more important) the 
exact number of (sub-)parvans in each of the (major) parvaus was 
also believed to be accurately known. Whether or not these figures 
tallied exactly with the actual divisions of the version of the text 
prepared by these commentators is an entirely different question, 
which I am not yet prepared to answer in the affirmative. These 
stunzas stand, in my opinion, for an effort to save from the limbo 
of oblivion some precious fragment of traditional knowledge 
regarding the epic. Like [ossils these skeletons of the old Par- 
vasamgrehaparva have survived, despite the frantic efforts of 
centuries of editors and critics to make the “ Table of Contents ” 
agree with the form of the text known to them. 

Many of Edgerton's suggestions and «queries relate to tbe 
uses of the wavy line: mostly cases where he has either less or 


8 It will be noticed that 17 (out of the aggregate of 19) names of the 
(major) parvans, in this scheme, are identical with the names of the initial 
(sub-)porvan of each group. This is valuable because it suggesta how the 
names of the 19 (major) parvans were obtained from the (older) list oI tho 
hundred (sub-)parvans. 2 
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more confidence. in the readings I have adopted. This device, ав 
Edgerton himself admits, ів“ by its very nature hard to apply 
strictly and consistently." Moreover, most of the words cited by 
him are merely commonplace adverbs, conjunctions and other 
expletives like cava, ahwh (у. 1. viduh), tha, vai, tv-atra, capi, 
kim-v@ (v. l. va kim) and so on. І will therefore forbear from 
entering into a detailed discussion of the relative merits of the 
variants, especially as, in the majority of the cases, the manuscript 
evidence is so conflicting that absolute certainty is impossible. 

I cannot conclude this paper without expressing both to 
Professor Edgerton and to Dr. Weller my cordial thanks for the 
very kind remarks they have to make regarding the work in general, 
and my keen appreciation of the uniformly courteous tone of their 
very sympathetic reviews. 


BRIEF NOTE. 


The Date of the Transcription of the Kershaspnama. 


In this brief note, I wish to correct two mistakes which I have 
committed with regard to the date of the transcription of our copy 
of the Kershüspnama, Pers. 3. ! 

First of all, 7 Rajab 625 is not 13 June 1227, but 12 June 1228, 
as the first of Rajab that year is Tuesday, 6 June 1228. It should 
also be noted that the 7th of Rajab ів a Monday ?, whereas the day 
mentioned in the colophon is Friday. 

The second mistake is still more inexcusable. In a footnote 
to the same page !, I have given reasons why I think the figure 
6 has been substituted for the figure 10. Therefore the date should 
be 1025/1616, and not 1045/1635 as I have put it. 

Now the 7th of Rajab 1025 is Thursday, 21 July 1616 ?. This 
fact confirms the view that this is probably the real date. The 
copyist mentions Friday, and the difference of one day can be 
explained on the basis that often, as inthe current year, the 
prevalent dates in the Muslim calendar, based on the actual 
visibility of the moon, differ, by a day or so, from dates in 
scientifically calculated calendars liké those of Wüstenfeld and 
Mahler or of Woolhouse +. 


А. А. A. F. 


1,—A descriptive list of the Arabic, Persian, and Urdu Mss. in the 
BBRAS, JBBRAS, (N.S.), voL iii, p. 13. 

?,—Wiüstenfeld-Mahler, Vergleichungs-Tabellen der molinmmedanischen 
und christlichen Zeitrechnung, 2nd ed., by Ed. Mahler, Leipzig, 
1926 ; p. 18. | 

1,—Ibid., p. 26. 

4, —Enc. Brit., 13th ed., vol. 4, p. 1001 et seq. 
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SEVENTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS 


The XVIIth International Congress of Orientalists met at 
Oxford on the 27th August, 1928, where assembled not less than 
800 dolegates from different parts of the world and more than an 
equal number had joined the Congress with the idea of supporting 
the present situation of learning and research work in oriental 
studies which had been begun in or about the year 1888. 


The B. B. R. A. Society nominated four delegates out of 
which Mr. Vishvanath P. Vaidya, one of our Vice-Presidents, 
and Mr. R. E. Enthoven, C.I.E., I.C.S., an old member of the 
Societv and a trustee of the Campbell Memorial Fund, attended the 
Congress. Dr. Grierson, the veteran scholar who has prepared the 
Linguistic survey of India, was absent on account of ill-health and 
so was Dr. Sukthankar on account of other personal engagements. 

The Congress worked for five days and not less than 70—80 
papers on researches made in Mesopotamia, Baluchistan, India, 
Egypt and other places were read, some of them with explanatory 
magic lantern slides. 

One important question which attracted the attention of the 
Congress was the mention of the preparation of a critienl edition 
of the Mbh. as to which Prof. Winternitz of Prague moved three 
resolutions which were seconded by Prof. Lüders of Berlin and 
supported by Prof. Lanman, who was in the chair, Mr. Vaidya 
of Bombay and several others. The resolutions were as follows :— 

1. That this Congress is gratified to find that the prepara- 
tion of a critical edition of the Mahabharata, a work of such tre- 
mendous importance for the future of Sanskrit research, has been 
undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental Hesearch Institute and 
congratulates the Institute on the first fruits of its labours, the 
first fascicule of the critical edition, which was published in July 
1927. (The second fascicule was ready and an advance copy of 
it was presented to the Congress at the time when the resolutions 
were moved.) 

2. That in view of the eminently satisfactory manner in 
which the work is being done, tliis Congress is of opinion that the 
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Mss. collations made and the funds collected for the critical edi- 
tion of the epic planned by the Association of Academies be now 
utilized for the purpose of the critical edition being prepared in 
India, without prejudice to the original project of the Association 
of Academics. 


3. That the Congress therefore recommends that (a) such 
collations of the Mbh. text as have already been prepared by the 
Association of Academies for Mbh. work be now utilized for doing 
further collation from Mbh. Mss. preserved in European libraries, 
these collations being in due course likewise made available for the 
purpose of the work of the critical edition now undertaken by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 


Another important resolution which affected India was moved 
by Prof. Konow and seconded by Prof. Bloch which appreciated 
the work done through the help of Government and private 
scholars, for the elucidation of spoken languages of the country 
even when they are minor languages and dilects insufficiently 
known and which are gradually disappearing. The resolution 
further recommended that the knowledge of the linguistic history 
of India and especially of the Dardie, Dravidian and Munda 
languages must not be lost for ever; and that there should be 
no delay in organising a comprehensive survey in order to record 
not only the leading grammatical features but also, ns fully as 
possible, the vocabulary of such forms of speech. The resolution 
further said that the Indian Universities could do grent service 
in training young scholars for such work and the assistance of 
Indian missionaries would be invaluable. Under the circum- 
stances the Congress earnestly requests the Government of India 
to take necessary steps at the earliest possible opportunity obtain- 
ing, if desired, the co-operation of the commission constituted 
by the Linguistic Congress of Hague. 


In connection with the Congress, there was a reception at 
Widha College and another was given by the Master of the Magdalen 
College when photographs were taken as a record of the persons, 
delegates and members. Some of the Indian delegates were also 
photographed with the leading members of the Indian section. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


IRANIAN STUDIES BY CunsETJI EracnJt Pavry, LATE PRINCI- 
PAL OF THE Nasarvangt Ratangt ТАТА ZEND PAHLAVI 
MapnEssa, Bombay; CAPTAIN Printing Works. 


The learned author of this book is a grand-pupil of the late 
Mr. Cursetjee Rustomji Cama, one of the then Vice-President of 
this Society. Mr. Cama, had, in the late Mr. Sheriarji Dadabhoy 
Bharuchn, a brilliant pupil and Mr. Sheriarji Bharucha has left in 
Mr. Cursetji Pavri, a brilliant pupil after him. Mr. Pavri isa fully 
fledged priest of the old type who has officiated as a priest in all 
the liturgical ceremonies of the Parsees. Again, like a Hindu Pandit, 
he can recite by heart many of the Zoroastrian scriptures. This 
traditional knowledge has stood well with him and has helped him 
much. Like the Pandits of the old type, he does not know English. 
So, he had up to now placed the results of his study before the public 
in the Gujarati language. These studies were appreciated by 
Parsee friends who recommended him to publish his studies in an 
English garb and the present work is the result. Most of the work— 
ten chapters out of eleven—is the translation from the pen of Prof. 
Р. А. Wadya, who has done his best todo justice to the work of 
Mr. Pavri. 


The first five chapters give the author’s views on Parsee Fire- 
templesand Towers of Silence. The next three speak of the astro- 
пошу of the Avesta, the Avestan divisions of time and the Avestan 
Golden age of the Avestan Yasna. The last three treat of the 
Haoma and other ceremonies. In all his studies, the author has 
given his touches of originality to old traditional thought and es 
such, his work is to be welcomed as one adding to the literature of 
Avestan subjects—a work of mature original thought. Scholars of 
the type of our learned author, form a link between the past and the 
present and the Parsees will do well if they encourage his work 
and take all advantage of the old traditional learning, refreshed by 
the light of the West. It is gratifying to note that, at the 
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present time, when with some of those who have drunk deep in the 
learning of the West, it is a fashion to look at the west with sus- 
picion, this scholar, who has drunk deep in the learning of the old 
traditional school, has given in his dedication “ to the Scholars of 
the West," due credit for their patient and tireless studies of “ the 
lore and learning of ancient, medieval and modern Iran." — — 


: M. 


SATZLEHRE DER ARAMAISCHEN SPRACHE DES BABY- 
LONISCHEN TALMUDS Von MICHAEL SCHLESINGER. 


(Veréffentlichungen der Alexander Kohut—Stiftung 
Band I) Verlag Asia Major (Leipzig, 1928). 


Pp. XIX —330. 


This book aims to be, what its title indicates, a syntax of the 
Aramaic language of the Babylonian Talmud. With painstaking 
care the author seeks to smooth the path, of the student of the 
Talmud, so beset with difficulties in comprehending the spirit of 
the Aramaic dialect, and the terse, concise and succinct style in 
which the Talmud is couched. 

Dr. Emanuel Deutsch, whose article on “ What is the Tal- 
mud?” in the Quarterly Review for October 1867 aroused great 
curiosity and amazing interest in England, says: “ Schooled in 
the harmonising, methodising systems of the West—systems that 
condense, and arrange, and classify, and give everything its fitting 
place and its fitting position in that place—he feels stupified here. 
The language, the style, the method, the very sequence of things 
(a sequence that often appears as logical as our dreams), the amaz- 
ingly varied nature of these things—everything seems tangled, 
confused, chaotic” (Literary Remains, London 1874, р. 16). 
Hence any scientific guide to lead a beginner steer clear through 
the linguistic maze of the Babylonian Talmud and make the same 
understandable should be extremely welcome ond more so for 
the fact that this thesaurus of Jewish traditional lore is, till now, 
very zealously and strenuously studied by millions of Hebrews 
in the world. 
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In 586 B.C., when Jerusalem was captured, considerable 
numbers of Jews were transported from Palestine to Babylon. 
Only a small band of the Hebrews took benefit of the edict of 
‘Cyrus and returned to Palestine. The large majority of the exiled 
Jews remained in Babylonia and increased in population. During 
the Parthian period (160 B.C.—226 A.C.) they gained, for a time, 
complete political control over a certain district of the country. 
In fact, soon after they were transported to Babylon “ they entered 
every phase of the economic life of the country." — Even upto the 
Sassanid period they enjoyed the rights and privileges of free 
citizens. They became babylonized in Babylonia adopting Baby- 
lonian names as personal, Babylonian words and phrases, mostly 
legal and commercial, in the Talmudic literature. The babyloni- 
zation reached its climax in the fact of their adopting “ the lang- 
uage of the country, which was Aramaic in vocabulury and 
grammar and seemingly Assvro-Babylonian in its phonetic.” 
Even later on as the Arabic came to hold ascendency, the Jews 
strictly adhered to the use of Aramaic which Saadiah, 
in his commentary on Sefer Yesive reverently terms “ the 
language of the fathers" (Krauss, Jew. Епсу. Art. Babylonia)!. 


Now the Babyl. Talmudic idiom, as one belonging to the group 
of Eastern Aramaic dialects, was spoken in Babylonia including the 
towns of Nehardea, Sora and Pumbeditha during the 4th, 5th and 
Gth centuries of the Christian era, and did not die out till the 9th 
century. Later on it became influenced by the language of the 
Hebrews. For ten more centuries no attempt was made to frame, 
from the vast existing materials, any rules to elucidate the 
Phonology and Morphology of the Eastern Aramaic. 


It was in the latter half of the 19th century that the lenrned 
Italian Jewish critic—Samuel David Luzzatto, brought out his 
Elementi grammaticale del caldeo biblico e del dialetto talmudico 
bablionese, Padua, 1865. (German trans. by M. S. Krüger, Breslau, 


1 The writer is indebted for this to Dr. H. S. Linfield for the valu- 
&ble information contained in his excellent doctorate dissertation on '' T'Àe 
Relation of Jewish to Babylonian Law” presented to the Chicago University 
—vide American Journal of Semitic Languages d: Literature. Vol. XXXVI 
No. 1, Octr. 1919. 
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1873 ; Engl. Vers. by J. Goldammer, New York, 1876 ; and Hebrew 
rendering of the 2nd pt. (Talmudic) by Ch. Z. Lerner, St. Peters- 
burg, 1880). Though Luzzatto compressed his materials for the 
Talmudie part within small limits, his grammar, nevertheless, 
received the commendation and admiration of Nóldeke (.Mandá- 
ische Grammatik, Malle, 1876, p. V). A few German scholars 
then came into the field and contributed to the grammatical 
discussion of the Eastern Aramaic by means of their doctorate 
dissertations, to wit: (1) G. Rülf: Zur Lautlehre der aramáische 
elinudischen Dialekte I, Die Kehllaute (Leipzig, 1879), (2) A. 
Liebermann: Das Pronomen und das Adverbium des babylonisch— 
talmudischen Dialektes (Berlin, 1895), and (4) M. Lewin: Aramäische 
Sprichwörter and Volksspriiche (Berlin, 1899).* These monographs 
written by different scholars from their respective linguistic view- 
points, cannot claim for each of them merit, for being in itself 
exhaustive. It was reserved for America to win laurels in the 
field of Talmudic philology ; and the stimulus given there to the 
close study of the Talmud, in the various Collegiate Institutes of 
New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, Ohio, resulted in the pro- 
duction of a copious and comprehensive Grammar of the Aramaic 
Idiom of the Babylonian Talmud with constant reference to Gaonic 
Literature (Cincinnati, 1900) by C. Levias. America took a still 
forward step, and within a decade Professor M. Margolis of the 
Dropsie College, Philadelphia, after a strenuous study of the 
Talmud for 20 years, brought out to light his researches at the 
kind suggestion of Dr. H. Strack, Prof. of Theology at the Berlin 
University, both in German and in English (separately) as Manual 
of the Aramaic Language of the Baby. Talmud (Grammar, Chres- 
tomathy, and Glossaries, Miinchen, 1910), forming the 3rd part 
of the Clavis Linguaram Semiticarum, edited by Prof. Strack (now 
of revered memory). 


By the recent death of Dr. Strack, Semitic learning has sus- 
tained an irreparable loss. As Hebraist Dr. Strack stood at high 
eminence. He was after Reuchlin's heart. What Reuchlin (15th 
cent.) did in his days to restore Hebrew and promote Greek studies 


2 To these may be added (5) I. Rosenberg: Das aramaische Verbum in 
babylonischen Talmud, Marburg, 1888. 
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in Germany, Strack did to encourage Hebrew and Rabbinic learn- 
ing in the Continental Universities. His Einleitung in Talmud und 
Midras (5th Ed.) stands a monument acknowledged by the Talmu- 
dists as a work couched in thoroughness and impartiality. 


In 13th Century the Talmud faced a trial before the Court 
of Inquisitors appointed by Louis IX of France (known to fame 
as St. Louis) ; and the Court denounced it “ as a farrago of blas- 
phemy, slander, superstition, immorality and folly.” In 1242 
fourteen—some say four and twenty—cart-loads of copies of the 
Talmud fed the bonfire to the bitter grief of the French Jews, some 
pious of whom observed the anniversary of the cremation as а 
day of fasting. With time, as instrument in the hands of Pro- 
vidence to heal the long inflicted wounds, the Talmud has, during 
the last seven centuries, regained in vigour and vivacity, even as it 
is now appreciated by Christian Theologians as а valuable asset 
in the study of theology and Semitic philology. The crowning 
efforts of Dr. Strack, which have immortalised his name, con- 
stitute his signal service to the world of scholars by his publication 
of the photographed edition of the unique complete Munich manu- 
script of the Babylonian Talmud, which, by constant use for col- 
lating various readings, has arrived at the sad condition of being 
crumbled, and the further preservation of which is being threaten- 
ed at every moment. 


Dr. Margolis’ Manual is, in its dealing with Phonology and 
Morphology, characteristically concise, leaving the reader consi- 
derable exercise for comprehending the rules from the examples. 
The finest trait of it, so absent in the works of Luzzatto and Levias, 
is the discussion therein of Syntaz for which Margolis has followed 
the guidance of Nóldeke in his excellent Mandàische Grammatik 
(Halle, 1875) and Kurzgefaste Syrische Grammatik (Leipzig. 1898). 
Margolis' Syntaz, restricted to rules three and thirty but enriched 
with copious examples, could comprise only a few pages. Con- 
sequently there has been a great desideratum of an elaborate 
treatise on the syntax of the Aramaic of the Babyl-Talmud which 
would be a fitting complement to Levias’ Grammar. This has, 
fortunately, been supplied by Schlesinger, who in his Satzlehre 
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devotes 300 pages to an analytic and systematic clucidation of the 
Aramaic of the Babylonian dialect. 


In formulating and grouping these syntactical rules, the 
author highly deserves the merit of having succeeded in present- 
ing in a wide scope all that is essential. While treating of a simple 
sentence he dwells on the nominal, verbal and adverbial clauses, 
the personal pronoun as copula, paranomasia, the subject in a 
noun clause (Mubtada’), the predicate in a noun clause (Habar), 
and the theory of the so-called nominative absolute construction 
(casus pendens) on the lines laid out by H. Reckendorf in his solid 
work (Die Syztaktichen Verhaltnisse des Arabischen, Leiden, 1898). 


Then follow remarks on the distributive repetitions, the use 
of the genitive construction, the genitive signification of the super- 
lative, the substantive in opposition to the personal pronoun, the 
comparison of adjectives, numerals, fractional numbers, negative 
attributes, double negation, the essentials of a verbal clause, the 
use of the tenses, use of the participle with or without the auxi- 
liary “ hawa,” indefinite subject, and the concord of the parts of 
a sentence. He also discusses status constructus, pronouns and pro- 
nominal suffixes, adjectives used as nouns, close determination 
.оЁ the noun in adverbial and prepositional forms, accusative of 
circumstance, place and time, a negative and a interrogative 
sentence, joining together of the parts of a sentence. While 
treating of the peculiarity of the compound sentence, he elucidates 
a co-ordinate, parallel and a double sentence, the syndeton for 
various logical relations, as well as the asyndetic conditional clauses 
and secondary clauses. We have touched here only a few points, 
in the discussion of which (as well of other points not mentioned 
here) the author has exhibited his erudition by scientifically sifting 
his illustrations culled from the text of the Talmud, with their 
renderings in German. 


The examples number 2,568, and show by distribution as 
drawn from the six Sedarim or Orders of the Talmud in the fpl- 
lowing manner :— 

(1) The Order of Zeraim (Seeds) 125 ; 
(2) The Order of Moed (Festivals) 1020 ; 
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(3) The Order of Nashim (Women) 363 ; 

(4) The Order of Nezikin (Damages) 576 ; 

(5) The Order of Kodashim (Sacred Things) 441 ; and 

(6) The Order of Taharoth (Purification) 43. 

We might quote here a few examples illustrating asyndeton 
($ 174). This rhetorical figure, present in the Hebrew (Is. 59.1; 
Нов. 1.6) and common in all Semitic Languages, is very prominent 
in Talmudic proverbs and other prose of elevated style. By way 
of illustrating the figure in the case of verb in protasis, our author 
quotes (p. 281) the following proverbs which rendered into English 
from the Aramaic stand thus :— 

(а) The proverb says: “If a dispute be put off for one 
night, it will cease altogether” (Sanh. 95a). 

(b) “If thou goest to the roof (i.e. on в journey ever во 
short), take thy provisions with thee. Though a 100 
gourds be had in a city for a zuz (smallest coin), 
nevertheless take them under thy wings.” (Pes. 113a: 
this reference is wrongly printed as 13a and needs 
correction). 

(с) There goes a proverb in Palestine: “If the clouds are 
bright, their waters are little ; if the clouds are dark,* 
their waters pour abundant" (Ta‘ an. 10a). 

In the case of a noun in the protasis :— 

(d) “ Music in the house—destruction at the threshold” 
(Sota 482). 

(c) “А mist before rain—a sign of coming rain; a mist 
after rain—a sign of the cessation of rain” (Ta' an. 
9b). 

(f) A proverb says: ^ When the day is high the sick 
man is (temporarily) relieved ” (B. Bath. 16b). 

With imperative as sequel :— 

(y) A proverb says: “If thy wife be dwarf, bend down 

and listen to her (advice) " (B. Metz. 59a). 


3 It means “ However short be the journey, or however cheap be food, 
never travel without provisions." 
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(Л) A proverb says of certain uncivilised peoples :—“ If 
a Narashean kissed thee, count thy teeth ; if one of 
Nehar—Pekudaah escort thee, take care of the fine 
mantle which he has seen over thee; if one of Pum- 
beditha escort thee, change thy inn " (Hullin 127a). 


(i) " Even when the ox has its head in the (fodder) basket, 
go up to the roof, and remove the ladder from under 
thee" (Ber. 33a). 


(j) "1f thou bringest dates home, with thy sinus (before 
ungirding) run up to the brewery (Pes. 113a). 


In the rules of Syntax the author has emphasised the salient 
points in the light of Semitic Grammar, for which he rightly holds 
Brockelmann’s Grundiss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitis- 
chen Sprachen Bd. II “Syntax” as Standard authority. We 
should not, however, overlook the fact that before Brockelmann 
published his syntax, Dr. Frank R. Blake of John Hopkins Uni- 
versity had written his erudite article on “ Comparative Syntax 
of the Combinations formed by the Noun and its Modifiers in 
Semitic " (Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XXXII, 
1912, pp. 135, 201). The frequent references not only to the Man- 
daic—the dialect of the Mandeans or gnostics, but also to the 
later Hebrew and the other Jewish—Aramaic dialects make one 
realise that this Satzlehre is sufficient to arouse interest in, and to 
be helpful to, the student of the Talmud. The rules therein are 
further marked with precision and clearness of expression. We 
should have no hesitation in pronouncing it as scientifically sound 
and highly practical in value. The author has utilised for his 
illustrations the Talmudic text as in the Wilna edition, and has 
freely consulted the variae lectiones in the Mishnah and the 
Talmud by Rabbinnowiez, (Munich 1868—66), the Munich 
codex, and the glosses recommended by the ancient Jewish com- 
mentators as well as the authors of the Halachaie and Aggadic 
compendiunis including Rabbi Bezalel Ashkenazi's Schittah Meg- 
ubeseth. It is a matter of extreme satisfaction that with Levy, 
Kohut and Jastrow in the front rank of Talmudic Lexicographers, 
and Levias, Margolis and Schlesinger as Talm. Grammarians, 
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the Talmud—the voluminous Encyclopedia of Jewish Science 
and lore—cannot remain now a /erra incognita. Before we bring 
this review to a close we might say passingly that the author 
concludes his foreword to the Satzlehre with expression of grateful- 
ness and filial reverence to his father Dr. Lipmann Schlesinger of 
Hamburg who, as his teacher and guide, enlightened the author both 
in his early and advanced study of the Talmud and counselled him 
throughout his academical carcer, and, last but not the least, gave 
the benefit of his deep Talmudic erudition by going through this 
laborious work and making valuable and healthy suggestions. 
Praise is due to the publishers of the Asia Major for bringing out 
in fine print this work which forms Vol. I of a series of works, 
appertaining to Semitic Philology to be published under the aus- 
pices of the Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation established in 
1923 in Berlin. 
EZEKIEL MOSES EZEKIEL. 


Kavya-Prakaga OF МАММАТА TRANSLATED By МАНАМАНОРА- 
DliYAYA GANGANATHA JHA, INDIAN Press, ALLAHABAD. 


In the whole range of the works on S&hitya-sistra the 
Kavya-prakasa occupies a unique position. “ It sums up in itself,” 
as Mr. Kane has said, ‘‘allthe activities that had been going on for 
centuries in the field of poetics ; while it becomes itself, a fountain- 
head from which fresh streams of doctrines issue forth. Like the 
Sarirakabhasya in Vedanta or the Mahabhasya in grammar, the 
Каууа-ргакаѕа becomes a starting-point for future exegesis and 
expansion.” 

To the student of poetics, then, this work is indispensable. 
Numerous commentaries have been written on it. Recently, that 
of Zalkikar, is very lucid. But for a student of comparative 
poetics, a reliable translation is absolutely necessary. The 
commentaries are either too technical for him or too voluminous. 

Dr. Jha first published a translation in the Pundit about 30 
years ago. Even then it was a very creditable performance. He 
now publishes a second revised edition. Over and above numerous 
corrections, short, useful and explanatory notes have been added. 
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Amaranath Jha, the son of the author, has also added some notes, 
‘which would help the comparative study of this interesting 
subject.’ 

The translation is in most places accurate and lucid. A note- 
worthy feature is that verses, which contain a Slesa, have been 
quoted in а transliterated form. This would be very useful to 
students who cannot go to the original text. A translation, 
without the original verses, is in such cases meaningless. The 
short notes in brackets апа in small type, are very illuminating 
and very often give in a nutshell the result of a long and 
involved technical disquisition. But the distinction between the 
rectangular and the ordinary brackets is not kept up consistently. 

The translation of technical terms is always a difficulty. Dr. 
Jha has generally succeeded in finding appropriate English 
equivalents; afew, however, are not so happy: Thus Arthàlankàra 
(ideal figure of speech), Anucitartha (the shameful), Visesokti 
(Peculiar allegation), Arthàntaranyüsa (transition), etc. The best 
method in the case of these technical terms, is to give the original 
name side by side with the proposed translation. This has been 
adopted in the greater portion of the translation, but not every- 
whore. The want is very prominently felt in the seventh Ullasa, 
which deals with the kávya-dosas. 

During the last thirty years, we liave advanced very much in 
our knowledge about Sanskrit poetics and the teachers of the séhitya- 
Sástra. А few knotty points, however, stil defy solution. 
Thus whether Mammata wrote the whole work or not is yet an 
unsettled problem (see V. Sukthankar, ZDMG 66 (1912), 477ff., 
533ff. Winternitz, Geschichte, ПІ, 20; P. V. Kane; History of 
Alankara literature, СПІ). An attempt at the solution of this 
and other kindred problems might have formed a fitting introduc- 
tion to this noteworthy translation. 

In conclusion, we recommend this work to all the students 
of Sanskrit Sahitya-sastra, and to the general reader,who is 
interested in Indian learning. Wecan, without hesitation, maintain 
that this work will occupy a prominent position in the remarkable 
literary activity of Dr. Jha. 

G. N. V. 
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THe STATE IN ANCIENT INDIA, By Dr. Вехі Prasan, M.A., 
Рн.р., D. Sc. The Indian Press Limited, Allahabad. (Price 
Rs. 10). 


The State in Ancient India, is another valuable addition to the 
study of ancient Indian polity, by Dr. Beni Prasad, Reader in Civics 
and Politics, at the Allahabad University. The work was submitted 
as a thesis for the D.Sc. degree of the University of London and is 
now published in book form. 16 contains a study in the structure 
and practical working of political institutions in North India in 
ancient times. The author does not attach particular importance 
to the political institutions that flourished in the South of India 
since they came considerably after the institutions in North India. 

‘The “ancient history," therefore, according to the view that the 
author has taken, must take the North of the continent as its 
proper subject. The point here raised is not free from controversy, 
but the author has certainly followed the sounder course in con- 
fining himself to the North. The work under review has been 
prepared with great care, and the spirit of true scientific investiga- 
tion is evident throughout its five hundred pages. Liberal use 
has been made of original sources in the Vedic and the post-Vedic 
Sanskrit literature in gleaning relevant information, and no impor- 
tant foreign source is neglected. The author displays a spirit 
of reasonable discussion, and has handled controversial points with 
praiseworthy balance of judgment. His book should prove an 
excellent antidote to the wild assertions of some Bengal scholars 
with regard to the prevalence of modern democratic institutions 
in ancient India. From the Rigveda down to twelfth century of 
the Christian era, Dr. Beni Prasad has tried to trace the political 
history of India, and in doing so he has not fallen into the temptation 
of ascribing things that did not exist to the political organisation 
in this country. At the same time, he has brought out all 
the salient points about that organisation which must explode 
once for all the theory that the political institutions of ancient 
India do not deserve the attention of serious scholars. The work 
of.Dr. Beni Prasad proves that in spite of the scanty material 
which is available for the study, there is a definite evolution of 
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the theory of a state and of the art of government, discernible 
through the long centuries of India’s history. 


The conclusions that the author has ventured to draw from 
his careful study are invariably sane. His contention that the 
caste system of the Hindus is subversive of the democratic spirit 
and entirely loses sight of the individual value in man is widely 
shared by students. He has tried to trace the development of 
the village organisation and his conclusion that in earlier times 
what is called the democratic village government is unknown is 
based on sound evidence. His tribute to Buddhism for its organi- 
sation and for its spirit of toleration is well deserved and he appears 
to he on more solid ground than some researchers in ancient Indian 
history when he says :— The principles which underlay the Hindu 
system of governance as a whole ...... bear a partial resemblance 
to the principles of mediseval European polity.” The Ilindu 
state was undoubtedly monarchical for the very good reason that 
the institution of caste supports neither democracy nor aristocracy. 
At the same time, the monarchy was sought to be made an ideal 
institution and various checks were provided against oppressive 
kings. The Hindu state was not a theocratic state, though the 
Brahmins wielded considerable influence in government. The 
concluding sentences of the «uthor bring out both the strong and 
the weak points of the Hindu State. ‘ The Hindu state sanctioned 
too many tolls and petty dues and too much forced labour. It 
failed signally to reclaim the tribes on the frontiers or in the centre 
of India. It fell а victim to caste and deliberately refused to 
bring the lower classes into line with the rest of Hindu society 
or to encourage their higher life. It allied itself with priesteraft 
and conservatism and helped to perpetuate the distinctions between 
man and man. Lastly, the Hindu state, parochial, short-sighted | 
and isolated from the rest of the world, failed to keep abreast of the 
times and to organise the resources of the country against forcign 
invasions, At last, in the thirteenth century, it shipwrecked in the 
storms it was incapable of weathering. On the other hand, the 
Hindu state was generally alive to some vital interests of the people. 
It encouraged agriculture and looked after irriration. It stepped 
in to save the consumers from exorbitent profitecring and allowed 
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all classes of craftsmen to band together. It cared for the means of 
communication and had nosmall share in promoting the homogeneity 
of culture throughout the country. The rulers often provided 
Íor the comforts of travellers and sick people and showed unstinted 
generosity to the poor people. The Hindu courts favoured poeta 
and scholars and endowed academies and veritable universities 
which won the enthusiastic admiration of great Chinese scholars. 
The Hindu state succeeded in maintaining conditions favourable to 
the rise of systems of philosophy which still command respect, 
religions, which in certain aspects, touch the sublimest heights, 
and a literature which ranks among the great literatures of the 
world. "' 


The author has not only utilised the old epics but has alse 
made use of the works of Sanskrit classic poets like Ralidas in the 
course of his investigation. That is a departure from the beaten 
path, but it is a welcome departure. The Sanskrit classic works can 
yield an amount of information valuable to both the historian and 
the student of the social sciences. In the matter of dates, the 
author has preferred to overlook the claims for higher dates. 
That is а matter on which there is likely to be a difference 
among scholars. Wild claims for higher dates must be 
sternly rejected. At the same time, there is a tendency 
among {Suropeun scholars to accept the later dates and to 
create the impression that the Hindu history is not ancient 
enough. Some European scholars have shown an almost feverish 
eagerness to jump to that conclusion. Before we finish this short 
review of a valuable book, we might congratulate Dr. Beni Prasad 
on the care and balanced judgment that he displays in its composi- 
tion. To essay the survey of a literature extending over nearly three 
thousand years for the purpose of extracting a particular kind 
of information was by no means an easy task. It is a matter for 
profound satisfaction that Dr. Beni Prasad has performed that 
task with conspicuous ability. 


M. D. ALTEKAR. 
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Тнк THEORY ОЕ GOVERNMENT IN ANCIENT INDIA, BY 
Dr. Bent Prasav; The Indian Press, Allahabad ; Price Rs. 8-8-0. 


Dr. Beni Prasad of the Allahabad University secured his 
Ph. D. in Political Science at the University of London by 
submitting a thesis on the ‘ Theory of Government in Ancient 
India.” He has now published it in the book form. Prof. Beni 
Prasad has tried, by reference to original authorities, to describe 
in detail the basic principles of Government in Ancient Indiu, 
and he has traced the growth of ideas about Government and 
the state from the Vedic times right down to the days of classical 
Sanskrit literature, and he has performed his task in a very 
commendable manner indeed. That the ancient Hindus had any 
theory of Government was not even recognised for a long time by 
western scholars. The discovery nnd publication of the treatises on 
Arthagastra attributed to Canakya led these scholars to entertain 
the claim seriously, though there are portions of the Mahabhàrata, 
particularly the Santi Parvan, which provide a good deal of material 
to formulate a theory of Government. The continued and at times 
arrogant assumption of the western scholars, that the Hindus never 
developed a theory of Government had its reaction in India when a 
school of thought arose particularly in Bengal which claimed that 
India had a fully developed system of government and had even 
democratic institutions which would stand comparison with similar 
modern institutions. Professor Beni Prasad has fortunately . 
allowed his reason to rule his sentiments and thus his book presents 
an accurate picture of the political life in India in post-vedic times 
and he has proved that the science of politics had developed in India 
to а considerable degree, without attributing to it institutions which 
it did not know. The author has treated the troubled question of 
caste in a thoroughly dispassionate manner and his statement that 
“ whatever its original causes, caste which fixes the station of man 
according to birth and which restricts intermarriage among groups, 
is taken for granted throughout the greater period of Hindu history 
and obtrudes at inmumerable points into Government organisation 
and theory " will be accepted as correct by all thinking men. And 
his conclusion that the theory of caste “ strikes at the root of indivi- 
duality and amounts almost to a denial of personality " will not be 
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seriously contested. The Arthagatras of Kautilya and Brhaspati 
have been noticed at length in the fifth chapter of the book and an 
interesting description is given how the theory of Government was 
worked in practice. А chapter describing the Buddhist and the 
Jain theories of Government is also included and it undoubtedly 
adds to the value of the book as a fully representative story of the 
ancient political ideas in this country. To a student who carefully 
Studies this work, the conclusion is irresistible that (to use the 
words of Professor A. B. Keith who writes a foreword to the book) 
the author’s ‘‘ work should serve to dispel the prevalent impression 
that India in ancient times was pre-eminently а land of transcend- 
ental philosophers and had no place for men of practical thought, 
skilled in state craft and capable of wise and efficient Government." 
To dispel such wrong impressions entertained due to ignorance or 
to mischievous intention is a great service both to the people of India 
and to historical research, and Dr. Beni Prasad deserves to be 
congratulated on having written a book which will serve as a safe 
guide to all those who wish to know the truth about ancient India. 


M. D. ALTEKAR. 


Reuicions or THE EwriRE.—.4 Conference on some Living 
Religions within the Empire. By \үпллАм Lorrus Hare, 
Pp. 519, 8 vo. London, Duckworth. 


India can well be proud of a move in this direction made by 
Akbar, the great Moghul Emperor, some 330 years ago. In Europe 
this idea took a material shape in the early eighties and 
the result was the publication of the Sacred Books of the Eust series. 
In the nineties, the movement gathered force and the -world’s 
Parliament of Religions was held at Chicago in 1893. " The credit 
for the idea of this parliament of religions must be given to a band 
of American ministers of religion who in 1891 issued the proposal 
to the world and gained a notable response." The Congress was 
attended not only by representatives, but by specialists and experts. 
Later оп the Congress met at Paris in 1900, and thereafter at Basel, 
Oxford. and. Leiden at the interval of every four years. After an 
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interruption of about twelve years ‘due to the tragedy of the war 
the Congress resumed the activities at Paris in the year 1924. 

These .congresses are meant to create healthy emulation to 
bring each religion to a higher status. They bring nations into 
more friendly fellowship in the hope of securing permanent. inter- 
national peace. It should be understood that the enemy of 
religion is not criticism or science, but simply irreligion. 

The fine array of papers in this volume speaks for itself and 
can be taken as a sure sign of the success of the session. It is easy 
to imagine the difficult situation both of the readers of the papers 
and the editor of this volume. It is difficult for the editor to 
accommodate all the papersin their entirety within the limited bulk 
of the volume and much more for the scholars who have to incor- 
porate in a paper of this type all the important dogmas and truths 
about the particular religion and that too in a manner as would be 
easily grasped by those who are outside the fold of that religion 
One should not, therefore, approach these papers with the expecta- 
tion of getting detailed information about the various religions 
discussed therein. Volumes can be written not only on each of 
these religions but even on different sub-sects of several of them. 
These are meant just to kindle the fire of curiosity or the love for 
the study of the various religions. The barest outlines or head- 
notes ure given by individual experts in a fashion as would be readily 
available to students of comparative religion. If we go through 
these papers we cannot but feel that these writers. one and all. 
werefully alive to the requirements and limitations of the situation 
and wrote not with the idea of showing off their proficiency but with 
the idea of showing what important truths each religion holds 
and teaches in common. 

We sincerely congratulate the writers of these papers and 
especially the organisers of this movement for the slow yet steady 
and signal success they have achieved during the course of a few 
years. 


The volume is ably edited and the printing and get-up can be 
considered as excellent. —— 


G. V. ACHARYA. ^ 
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Ta’RIKH-I FAKHRU'D-DIN MuBaRAksHAH. Epitep By Е. 
Dentson Ross. рр. xx--84. RovaL Asiatic SOCIETY, LONDON, 
1927. (James С. Fortonc Fuxp.) 


Students of Persian are indebted to Sir Denison Ross, for 
introducing to them Fakhr-Mudir and his work. He first gave us 
an excellent account of this little work, with an abridged transla- 
tion (see ‘ 4jabnawa : A volume of Oriental Studies presented 
to E. G. Browne on his 60th Birthday, p. 392), and now we have 
before us this neatly edited text. 


Apart from its historical importance, the most interesting part 
of this little work, to my mind, is the nuthor's spirited vindication 
of the Turks and the Turkish character. The common and 
erroneous notion, that the Turks are a barbarous nation, and that 
they have orly produced monsters and tyrants like Hulagu, and 
Tamerlane, and Nadirghah, does not take into account that Babur 
and Akbar and the great Moghul Emperors were Turks; that 
Chengiz Khan, one of the world’s greatest conquerors was a Turk ; 
that the rise of the House of ‘ Uthman and its achievements are a 
great chapter in the history of the world. 


Fakhr-Mudir, by his extravagant praise, provides a corrective 
to this view. He says that ‘never since the days of Adam, have we 
seen a slave bought at a price rise to regal dignity, except among 
the Turks (how joyful he would have been to see the rise of 
Mustafa Kemal !). Other races are honoured at home ; the Turks 
make themselves honoured abroad. Their country is enormous 
in extent (37), and wonderful in its products (38). And all this 
greatness is principally due to their firmness in religion when once 
they embrace the true faith— Islam (35). 


The text is well-edited and clearly printed. Barring & few 
inconsequential misprints, I have not detected any important 
mistakes. (Р. xvi—Account of Adam and Eve, read VYA -end ; 
on p. xviii, p. Pe, 1.10=p.f +, 1.11 and ee occurs in 1.14, not 13, 


of the same page. 9!? read 151; 17!* read eara Lal; 
£ r - 


28? read Шр; 76! read «jl ). 
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There is an excellent summary of contents, and the notes and 
corrections are useful. The translation of 4% is not quite 
satisfactory. de Ua e G J] seems to indicate that the Climes inter 
se are like a community, inter-related and inter-dependent. In 
47", the insertion of S 3 after alas does not seem necessary 1 
and at 7810  35214|,5 makes good sense and the emendation 
suggested is not happy. 


1t is unfortunate, however, that there is no index : but what 
most of all miss, is a Glossary of selected words. The book, though 
small, is particularly rich in interesting words and the author's 
vocabulary would repay careful study. In Arabic we have 
scholars like De Gocje, Sir Charles Lyall and Prof. A. A. Bevan, 
who have given us excellent glossaries to the texts they have edited 
or studied ; and it is only such material that has made possible the 
compilation of a scientific Dictionary of the Arabie Language. 
I wish Sir Denison had also recorded all the interesting words and 
usages in the text, and thus lightened the labour of the future 
lexicographer of Persian. 

Page 38 of the text is full of rare words. It is to be 

noted that in 1.9 we have aU , which presents no difficulty ; 
whereas the editor was puzzled when he read '' Shàmin " earlier, 
* Ajabndma, 404 (19). Here are a few words and usages 
selected at random ;— 
QUI ys (for wijd ‚вее Hom, Neupers. Etym., no. 553, 
p. 123), 14, 2 Gels 204, 389. — aJ]5, 20". eu 20", 
33!, g> ,inthe sense of “river” (see Notes), 40°. 
wla 419, Note use of wzei^ in phrases like ra) vezes" 
vi, 471, 69, Sly 498. а О 199. 
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OF THE 
BOMBAY BRANCH 


OF THE 


Жора! Asiatic Society 


Annual Report for 1927 


The Society was honoured during the past year by a visit from His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Bombay. The occasion was the presentation of tho 
Campbell Memorial Gold Medal for 1926 to Professor Jadunath Sarknr, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University, for his researches in Indian History. 
After presenting the medal and speaking appreciatively of the work of the 
Society nnd of the unique position it holds in the intellectual life of tho Presi- 
dency, Sir Leslie Wilson made the circuit of the library, being particularly 
impressed with its size and fine appearance and with the manuscript collection. 


Two other pleasurable occasions were the “ At Home " which our Presi- 
dent, Sir Amberson Marten, gave to the members of the Society on 4th October 
1927 and which waa attended and greatly enjoyed by over 100 members, and 
the reception accorded by the Society to Dr. Heinrich Lüders, the Senior Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at the University of Berlin. Dr. Lüders is a Fellow cf our 
Society and gave us on this occasion a very remarkable survey of the scientilic 
needs and future of Oriental studies. We were specially pleased to meet 
also Frau Lüders, his able collaborator in Sanskrit studies, 


Extension of facilities in tho use of our library has been one of Ше out- 
standing developments of the year. The arrangement for reciprocal use of 
libraries between tho University of Bombay and ourselves, having proved ц 
success in its first year of trial, was continued, special arrangements for reading 
by University students being the one alteration suggested by experience. 
A much greater step has been taken by the Society by throwing open the use 
of the library to persons living in any part of India. Hitherto wo have con- 
fined this privilege to members residing within the limits of our Presidency 
but it is hoped that this great extension may lead to a corresponding increase 
in our non-resident membership, a very desirable event as the final paragraph 
of this report will show. 
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At the same time a very welcomo extension has been made to our 
library accommodation by the addition of ground-floor rooms in the Town 
Hall to our filing department so that, from occupying about one-tenth we now 
occupy about one-third of the total ground-floor of tho Hall. Our need of 
such additional space had heen growing more nnd more pressing of recent 
years, and our heartiest thanks are due to Mr. G. A. Thomas, the Collector of 
Bombay, for meeting our need of this extension with his recommendation to 
Government and securing rooms nt а nominal rental for twenty vears. At the 
same time and through the same assistance, the Durbar Hall on the tirst floor, 
which corresponds in size and position with our Committee Room, has been 
opened for our use as а; meeting and lecture room whenever the Legislative 
Council or Public Commissions do not require it. We close the year, thoro- 
fore, in a very favourable position as regards apace for books and meetings and 
are not likely to require any addition in this respect for soveral years to come. 
The existing racks left by the Government Book Depót on the ground floor 
have been acquired by us at a special concession price and will suffice for 
present needs, 


With respect to our collection, it has been decided to retain our Numis- 
matic Collection and the former resolution to hand it over, after listing, to 
the Prince of Wales Museum, along with the other collections, has been 
rescinded. To cover the Archeological, Epigruphical and Geological collec. 
tions already handed over to the Museum a draft agreement of loan 
has been submitted to the Museum for approval. 

So that special attention might be paid to the Oriental activitios of the 
Society, a new office of Honorary Oriental Seoretary has been set up, und Mr. 
V. P. Vaidya, one of our Vice-Presidents and a well-known Oriental scholar, 
has held the position for the first year. 

Another plan to further encourage Oriental research among our members, 
viz., the institution of a Silver Medal, is at the відро of proparation of dies for 
the mould from which the Medal can be cast. The Medal is for award bien- 
nially to the member who shall be considered to have made the most signal 
contribution to Oriental scholarship during the previous two years. 


For several years since our resident membership reached its present 
proportions, the insufficiency of copies of our weekly and monthly magazines 
and journals for circulation has been strongly felt. Somo relief 
has been found in purchasing second-hand copies of a few in greatest demand, 
but the importance of our circulation system for the welfare of the library 
has demanded fuller attention to this problem. It has been decided, therefore, 
by the Managing Committce to follow a new system of purchasing ono addi- 
tional copy of cortain periodicala most in demand for evory twenty-five mem- 
bers wlio enter their names for it to be circulated to them. 

A statement of the receipts and expenditure is subjoined. Tt ів regretted 
that, whilst the expenditure remains practically the same as Inst year, our 
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income from all sources is less by Rs. 825-7-6. This reduction is due largely to 
the falling off in membership and in an increased number of members going on 
to the absent list. At the end of the year under review we have в membership 
of 661 against 608 at tho end of 1926 and 603 at the end of 1925. Every 
effort is made to keep the expenditure down as low as possible, but there is 
little that can be done in this direction without affecting the efficiency of 
the library. 

It is necessary, therefore, that un effort be made to increase our income, 
which can only be done by the introduction of new members. We appeal to 
ail members to try and arrest this decline in membership and to make an effort 
to bring it hack to its former strength of 700 by introducing the advantages 
of the Society and its library to their friends. 


Members 
{ESIDENT 
| ae p 
On the roll| New | Non-Res. ey Transferred ne 
dmis- | b Ч еШ" 
on а PPAT tobe (0 Ње Non-| Died. | bers on 
1-1-27. sions, | Resident. Members, | Res list. 1-1-28. 
503 61 | Б 55 10 | 4 | 500 
Non-REswwENt 
On the гой | New | Resident оше Transferred се 
i ne admis- become to be to the Died. | bers on 
-1-27. sions. | Non-Res, Members. Res. list. 1-1-28. 
105 13 10 20 | 5 2 | 101 


Of the 500 Resident Members, 45 nre Life-Members, and of the 161 
Non-Resident Members, 12 are Life-Members. 


Obituary 
The Committee regret to record the death of the following Members ;— 


RESIDENT 
Mr. Gulabchand Devchand. Mr. T. G. S. Little. 
Dr. V. G. Desai. » Madhavji D. Morarji. 
Non-RESIDENT 


Mr. U. R. Rao. Rev. В. S. Rose. 
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Papers read and lectures delivered before the Society 


30th March 1927—Indian Sculpture. By Dr. К. N. Sitaram, M.A., 
Рр. 


5th April 1927—Position of Woman in Rabbinical Literature. By 
Prof. E. M. Ezekiel, р.А., LL.B. 

20th November 1927—The Complete Identity of the Avestic Yima 
with the Vedic Yama and Manu, and the Pre-Historic Iranian Migration 
to India in two Independent Waves. By К. К. Dadachanji, n.a., LL.B. 

16th December 1927—A lantern lecture on the Ajanta Caves By 
Shrimant Balasaheb, Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh. 


Library 
IsscEs 
Old Books. | New Books, | Loose Periodicals Total. aie ding 
r 
26,747 | 16,603 | 30,430 73,780 945-9 


The total number of issues in the previous year was 68,082. 


ADDITIONS 

The total number of volumes added was 1,521, of which 1,232 wore. 
purchased and 289 were presented. 

Books presented to the Society were received, as usunl, from the 
Government of India, the Government of Bombay, and other Provincial 
Governments, as well as from the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayat 
Funds, other public bodies and individual donors. 


A meeting of the Society, under Art. XXI of the Rules, was held on 
the 21st of November for the purpose of revising the list of the papers and 
periodicals received by the Society, and it was decided— 

(a) to add the following from 1928— 
(1) Manchester Guardian (Weekly), (2) Mask, (3) Writers’ and 
Artist! Year Book, (4) Pholograma of the Year, (5) Der 
Islam, (8) Standard. Bearer, (7) Islamic Culture, (B) Journal 
of Oriental Research, Madras ; 
(b) to omit the following from 1928— 
(1) Manchester Guardian (Daily), (2) Times Trade Supplement, 
(3) Publishers’ Circular, (4) Lancet, (5) Saturday Review, 
(0) Argosy, (7) National Review, (8) Quest, (9) World Lore, 
(10) American Journal of Science, (11) Current History, 
(12) Nation (American), (13) Quarterly Journal of Econo- 
mics, (14) Indian Medical Gazette ; 
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and to make an attempt to obtain the American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages in exchange for the Society'a Journal 


The Journal 


One number of tho Journal, viz., No. 2 of Vol. IT., was published during 


the ycar. 


The following are the principal articles in the number :— 


JivANJI J. Mop1.—Eighteen Remarkable Things or Events of tho Reign 


(593-628) of Khusru Parviz (Khosroes II) of Persia. 


C. К. K. Сплав. Тһе Cradle of Indian History. 

V. A. Gapcu.—The Village in Sanskrit Literature. 
Jenanam C. Tavapia.—Some important publications on Indology. 
D. B. DiskaLKAR—Epigraphic Notes and Questions. 


JivANJI J. Морт. —А Fow Persian Inscriptions of Kashmir. 


Coin Cabinet 


80 coins were added to the Society's Cabinet during the year under 


report. 


Silrer— 


4 
3 
1 


2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
3 
1 


1 
1 


The coins are of the following description. 
Ksuatrapa Coins 

Vijayasena. Type М. К. 16 (5) or (6); 16x ; 171; no date. 
Rudrasenn Il. » M.K. 189; 18> ; no date. 
Visvasinlha » K. 
Bhartridaman » M.K.2x x; no date. 

n » K.N.M.K 

» » К. 
Visvasena » k.217; 


ee 2 
Rudra Sinha II » K.2x х; 22 x; no date, 
2 


Yashodaman II. К. 


X х;24х;по date, 


Son of Rudrasena. 


Visva. 
Unassignable. 


Stver— 
1 Ala-ud-din Masaud. 
l Nasiruddin Mahmud I. Mint Delhi ? 65 x. 


Silter— 


1 
1 
1 


— hm 


Shah Jaban. 
Aurangzeb 
Aurangzeb. 
Alamgir II 


x X; 22 (1) or (0) ; no date. 


C. P. Government. 


SurTANs or DELHI 


Bikaner Durbar, 


С. Р. Government, 


МсонАц EMPERORS 
Mint Surat 
» p 27-1095. 
” ” 34-1102, 
Mint Patna 44-1111, 
» Azimnbad 2-1188. 
» » 2-1169. 


Bihar & Orisso Government, 
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1 Abmod Shah Durani.. Mint Moradabad 14-1173 
l Alamgir Il 5 $5 6-117 x 
1 Shah Alam II хи " 8-1180 
1 m » Bisauli 11-1183 
10-1183 
4 js » Bareli 10-1184 
11-1184 
12-1184 
1 A » Anwala 11-1184 
1 Е » Mustafabad 11-1184 
] 3: » » 12-1184 
1 » » Mohammadnagar 12-1184 
1 - » Nasrullanagar 12-1181 
1 12-1184 


SULTANS OF GUJERAT 
Copper— 
14 Mahmud I. 900, 902, 904, 905, 906, 907, 008, 909, 910, 911, 912. 
916, 917, & 919. 
4 Muzaffar П. 930, 92 >: , 92 (8) or (7), no dato. 


l 5 new type 

4 Bahadur Shah. 937, 938, 030 and 042. 

4 » new type. one N.D. and 3 of 03 x. 
4 ы » 932, 933, 034, & 938. 


U. P. Government, 


Treasure Trove Coins 

hero were 696 coins with tho Sooiety at the end of 1020 The follow- 

ing finds, consisting of 217 coins, were received for examination during 1927. 
8 Gold from the Mamlatdar of Rajapur. 

74 Silver from the Collector of Satara. 

06 Copper from the Collector of East Khandesh, 

39 Silver from the Mamlatdar of North Daskroi. 

Out of these 913 coins 90 copper received during 1927 from the Col- 
lector of East Khandesh and one copper reocived during 1026 from the 
Collector of Ahmedabad were returned, as they were found to be of no 
numismatic value; and 154 were reported to Government and, with their 
npproval, were presented to the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 662 
coins remained with the Society at the close of 1027 awaiting examination 
or distribution, 

The Society had the assistance of Mr. С. V. Acharya, n.4., Curator, 
Archeological Section, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, in the examina- 
tion of Non-Mahomedan coins, and of his Gallery Assistant, Mr. C. R. Singhal, 
in the examination of Mahomedan coins. The Society takes this oppor- 
tunity to thank these numismatists for their kind assistance. 
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Abstract of Receipts and Payments 


| 
RECEIPTS | Из. а.р. Ra. а. р. 
To Cash Balanco Ist ыш 1027 “> | 
Current Account E as | 137 9 1 
Savings Bank ES vs vs --; 8,119 13 10, 
In Office... аа i T t 125 12 6 
| 8,383 3 5 
» Subscriptions— | 
Resident Life Members vs 500 0 0 
Non-Resident Life Members | 120 0 0 
620 00 
Resident Members S00 5 e] MM 8 0 
Non-Resident Members... " is 3,665 0 0 
|__| 231999 8 0 
» Entrance Fees — .. s S" 1480 0 0 
» Grants : Government of India TR 3,600 0 0 
» Publications : Journal Sales 645 11 10 
» Catalogues, | 
General . 
Sale T'roceeds oe 116-3 
Interest on Fund invested 200-0-0 316 3 0 
Manuscripts... vs we - ?4 0 0 
Annual .. m $s s ХЕ 31 8 o 
— 371 11 0 
» Sundry Sales : i 
Wasto Paper ‘ s Bs we'i 4512 0 
Jackson's Folklore "Notes oe | 3.3 0 
Geographical Society's Journal. . | 23 10 o| 
——— 72 9 0 
» Interest on Investments ! | 
Government Securities .. o | 1,902 0 3 
Savings Bank .. së oe | 336 5 5l 
|__| 29298 14 8 
» Replacements we i s | 316 12 0 
! n 
Total Rs. | 45,728 5 11 


We have examined the above abstract of Receipts and Payments with 
tho books and vouchers of the Society and we hereby certify the said abstract 
to be true and correct We have also ascertained that all tho securities 
belonging to the Society are held for safe custody by the Imperial Bank of 
India. 

С. Н. DENNISON, 
А. B. AGASKAR, 
Auditors. 
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the Royal Asiatic Society 


for the year ended 31st December 1927 


PAYMENTS 


By Office :— 


Establishment  .. es a А 
General Charges .. ats zs ё 
Printing & Stationery .. s% - 
Postage .. 33 Sis s E 
Insurance ES . 
Electric Charges .. 


Library Expenditure :— 

Books is ae 4 s es 
Indian Periodicals mE s 2s 
Foreign do. .. . ss 
Book-Binding & Repairs Е 2. 
Shelving & Furniture .. Фе "s 
Annual Library Checking к ao 


Publication Account :— 


Journal Printing wf ‘a ae 
Catalogues :— 

Card :—Preparation .. "m ete 
Mss.:— Printing and Preparation si 


Securities purchased during the year : 

Rs. 500 3494 Indian Loan 1865 НА 
„ 500 349 do. 1854-55 .. 
„ 500 5 % do. 1945-55 


Campbell Memorial award 2 
Balance on 3186 December 1927 (includ. 
ing Rs, 148-7-3 General Catalogue 
Fund and Rs, 669-4-0 Reservo к) 
Current Account . . “a 
Savings Bank  .. v 22 E 
In Office .. de EC ax a 


Total Ra. .. 


21,530 10 4 


11,772 14 0 
1,124 15 


1,171 0 0 


0 
0 
0 


1,303 2 0 
100 0 0 


8,725 12 7 


45,728 D 1l 


Invested Funds of the Society 


f 6} р. с. Govt. Securities .. Rs. 1,100 
Reserve Fund .45 pe PS m .. , 10,800 
3 pce no 5 „ 27,700 
Premchand Roychand 34 К с E » » 3,000 
Catalogue Fund  .. 5 p.e » $i e,» 4,000 
Rs, 46,600 
EDWARD PARKER, J. S. TILLEY, 


Hon, Secretary. 


Hon. Fincl. Secretary. 
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Budget Esti- 


А Budget Actual | Budget 
RECE TS: 1997. 1927. | 1928. 
Hs. а, р. Rs. а ы . Re a p 
Balance... — Tm 8,383 3 5 NAM 8,720 12 7 
Entrance Fees oar vs 1,750 0 0 1480 0 0 1,500 0 0 
Subn., Rosident Members 25,500 0 O, 24,334 8 0 24,500 0 0 
» Non-Resident Mom- | | 
bers vs ae 3,900 0 0 3005 0 0] 3,750 0 0 
Government Contribution 3,600 0 0 3,000 0 0 3,600 0 0 
Sale of Journal Numbers 500 0 0 045 11 10) 700 0 0 
» Annual Catalogue 50 0 0 31 8 0 25 0 0 
» Waste Papor 50 0 Qj 45 12 0 50 0 0 
Interest — .. 2^. a 2,100 0 0 2,238 14 8 2,000 0 0 
Replacement À /c. T $633 316 12 0 ооо 
Sale of Mss. Catalogue — .. ers 24 0 0! 75 0 0 
SEE 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
Total Rs. .. 45,833 3 5 | 44,025 12 7 
| . 
The Campbell 
A Statement of Accounts for the 
| Rs. а. р. 
To Balance on 3156 December 1926 a 5 T 435 15 4 
» Interest (less Bank Commission) and Renewal Fee 195 8 0 
Rs .. | Gul 7 4 
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the Royal Asiatic Society 


males for 1928 


7 4 Budget Actual Budget 
ВАСИ 1927. 1997, 1928, 
Rs. а. p Rs. а р. | Re. а. p. 
Books — .. . 7,000 0 0 06,7015 0| 7,000 0 0 
Subscription, Indian Pe- 
riodicals 700 0 0 691 0 0 700 0 0 
Subscription, Forcign 2:600 0 0 2,285.10 0, 2250 0 0 
Journal Printing .. 2,200 0 0; 1,124 15 0; 2,100 0 0 
Binding 1,500 0 0 317 4 0 1,200 0 0 
Printing and Stationery . 1,800 0 | 1,957.13 0 1,550 0 0 
Office Establishment --| 17,000 0 0, 17,485 15 10] 18,050 0 0 
General Charges 950 0 0 835 14 0 825 0 0 
Postage 400 0 0 302 1 0 325 0 0 
Insurance . 408 12 0! 468 12 0, 281 4 0 
Library Furniture ‘and F it- 
tings . А з 5,074 0 0 99 1 0 4974 0 0 
Electric Charges HE 500 0 0} 480 2 0 600 0 0 
Provident Fund .. ER 1,450 0 0 ооо 1,400 0 0 
Library Checking .. .. 500 0 O 500 0 0 000 
Temporary Establishment 720 0 0 720 0 0 144 0 0 
Mes. Catalogue Printing . 2,000 0 o 251. 0 0 1,750 0 0 
Do. Preparation 200 0 0 200 0 0 ооо 
Contribution to the Staff's 
Provident l'und for 1027 TP 1393 2 0 
4 of Entrance Feo to be 
invosted . 55 "s 0 90 
Balanco 170 7 5 б 10 
Total Rs — ..|45833 3 5 | 44,925 19 7 
Memorial Fund 
year ending 31st December 1927 
| Кв. а. р 
By Balance on 31st December 1927 .. | 631 7 4 
| кз 
Rs. | 0 7 4 
Invested Funds 


5 per cent. Government Loan, 1929-47 .. Re. 4,000 0 O 


The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society Provident Fund 


Income d: Expenditure Account for the year ended 31st December 1927 


EXPENDITURE INCOME 
To Sundry Expenses .. 

» Amounts repaid to members 

» Balance she 45 ae PN ES 


» Society’s Contribution 


р. 
0| By Members’ Subscriptions .. es 
8 
0| ,, Interest a ae M ae 


Cash at Bankers on Deposit .. ө T 1,767 14 
Sundry Debtors— 
Society’s Contribution for 1927  .. vs 1,393 2 


Members’ Account— 3 

Balance at 31st December 1926 
Add Balance for 1927 T 9 
Кз. 7,500, 5 95 Govt. Loan, 1945-55 Se 7,817 3 0 
0 


Ва, .. 10,978 4 


We have examined the above payments together with Ше Books and Vouchers and found same to be correctly 
stated. We have also ascertained that the securities relating to the investments of the fund are held for safe custody by 


the Imperial Bank of India. 
С. Н. DENNISON, 
EDWARD PARKER, J. S. TILLEY, A. В. AGASKER, 
Hon. Secretary. Hon, Finch. Secretary. Hon. Auditors. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
OF THE 


BOMBAY BRANCH 


OF THE 


Жора! Asiatic Society. 


+ Residont Life Membors, 
* Non-Resident Mombors, 
*tNon-Resident Life Mombers, 


Patron. 


Н. E. Sir Lestie Wirsox, P.C., G.C.LE., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Governor of Bombay. 


Members. 


ABBOTT, J., I.C.S. (Bombay). 

ABBOTT, Tho Rev. J. E., 120, Hobart Avenue, Summit, New Jersey, 
U. 8. А. 

AnpuL Reman MamaMMAD Yusur, Navha House, Queen's Road, 
Bombay 2. 

AnnvANXAR, S, Y., High Court Vakil, No. 32, 3rd Parsi Wada, 
Bombay 4. 

Аво N. FaTEHALLY, 19, Bank Street, Bombay 1. 

ACHARYA, С. V., B.A., Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 1. 

Addyman, J., Woollen Mills, Dadar, Bombay. 

ADENWALA, Miss К. H., Woodlands, Pedder Road, Bombay 6. 

ADENWALA, Karkuusunoo Rustous1, Hormazd Villa, Cumbala Hill, 


Bombay 6. 
ADENWALLA, Miss SEitRA K., 33, Peddor Road, Bombay 6. 


ADHIKARI, J. SL, 16-17, Simplex Building, Pawvala Street, Bombay 4. 

Аал Kuan, Н, H., G.C.S.L,, Marina Mansions, Bombay 7. 

АалзкАП, ÀNANDIAO B., B.A., LL.B., 40, Warden Rd., Bombay 6. 

Airan, К. S., Bombay House, Bruce Street, Bombay 1. 

ALLUM, E. F., Empire of India Life Assurance Co., Singer Building, 
Bombay 1. 

ALTEKAR, Mapuav D., AMLA., Haji Kasam Blocks, French Bridge, 
Bombay 7. 

ALTON, W. J. d'., Imperial Bank of Persia, Bombay 1. 
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1018 


List of Members 


AMnALAL БАПАВПАТ, Tho Retreat, Shahibag, Ahmedabad. 

Аму B. Н. J. Rustomn, Miss, 4, Outram Road, Bombay 1. 

AxpERsoN, I. HL, Mackinnon Mackenzio & Co., Ballard Estate, 
Bombay 1. 

Арте, Wamay S., Peorbhoy Mansion, Sandhurst Road, Bombay 4. 

ArTEKAR, Mrs. M. J., 2nd Peorkhan Street, Byculla, Bombny 8. 

ArvakuTIAm, Burgorst N., 387, Wassiamull Building, Grant Road, 
Bombay 7. 

ARNOLD, Tho Rev. Е. C., Kolhar, Ahmednagar. 

Анти, M. B., M.A., Royal Institute of Scienco, Bombay 1. 

ASHMEAD, W, K., Standard Oil Co., Ballard Road, Bombay 1. 

AsPINWALL, J. E., Elphinstone Circle, Bombay 1. 

ATHALYE, Braskar G., B.A., Wakad, Deogaon Post, Nasik District. 

Baker, А. H., W. Н: Brady & Co., Churchgate Streot, Bombay 1. 

Baker, Тһе Hon. Mr. Justico W. T. W., I.C.S., High Court, Bombay, 

Baking, Sapasmv R., В.А., LL.B., Godavarinivas, Damar Lane, 
Bombay 7. 


Bakute, V. S., M.A., LL.B., 270, Yadogopal Poth, Satara City. 
Barnasaukn Рахт Рнатімірш, Shrimant, Aundh, Satara Diatrict 
Batknisuna, Dr., M.A., Ph.D., Rajaram Colloge, Kolhapur. 
BarknisuxA Vinayak Wasupev, B.A., 46, Warden Road, Bombay 6. 
Barr, Н. P., Cio B. B. & C. I. Ry., Churchgate, Bombay 1. 
Вакал, Soran J., Dadysett Комі, Bombay 7. 

BANATWALLA, Col, Sir Нопмсзл, Kt., I.M.S., Bandra. 
BANSUDE, Princoss Savrrripat Sauxn, Tukogunj, Indore. 
Barasota, К. N., Mubarakh Manzil, Apollo Street, Bombay 1. 
Barker, А. W., Longmans Green & Co., 53, Nicol Rd., Bombay 1. 
Banves, M. A., Eastern Telegraph Co., Bombay I. 

Barnett, Е. L., Turner Morrison & Co., Bank Street, Bombay 1. 
Barron, W. G., Excise Department, Uran, Bombay. 

Banve, Dr. RAGHUNATH A., L.R.C.P. & S., Tarapore, Thana Dist. 


'" BASKERVILLE, Н. D., I.C.S. (Bombay.) 


Batutvata, R. D., 56, Esplanade Road, Bombay 1. 

Becuer, R. A., MLLC.E., M.I.M. E., Mint, Bombay 1. 

Beerut, H., Volkart Bros., 19, Graham Rd., Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
Beun, Mrs. N. E., Sohrab Mansion, Marzban Road, Bombay 1. 
BELGAMVALA, N. H., “ Bombay Chronicle," Bombay. 

BELvALKAB, Dr. SuntrAD Клізма, M.A., Ph.D., Bhamburda, Poona. 
Beses, Dr. O., Czechoslovak Consulate, 28, Rampart Row, Bombay 1. 
Bevis, Miss K., Queen Mary High School, Bombay 4. 

Bnanua, Н, J., М.А., 31, Poddor Road, Bombay 6. 

Buaawat, Prof. №. K., M.A, St. Xavier's Collego, Bombay 1. 
BHANDARKAR, SHIVRAM V., B.A., LL.B., Tata Blocks, Bondra. 
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BuagDARKAR, Vasupeo G., B.A, LL.B., 60,  Kotaohi Wadi, 
Bombay 4. ` 

BuaBucHa, F. E., M.A., LL.B., Canada Building, Hornby Road, 
Bombay 1. 

Buate, Ргіпоіра G. C., M.A., Sangli. 

Buatia, Capt. Sohan Lal, 1. M. S., Mt. Pleasant. Road, Bombay 6. 

Brave, 5итунлм G., B.A., Ganesh Sadan, Gokhale Road, Poona. 

Buenve, VarkuNTIE R., Alico Building, Hornby Road, Bombay 1, 

BitoPALE, Т. B., B.A., S.T.C., Suburban Municipality, Poona. 

Biawoop, C. W., B. E. S. High School, Byculla, Bombay 8. 

Bruimonia, B.A, Batlivala and Karani, Dalal Street, Bombay 1. 

Вилмома, М. D., Р. О. Box 44, Lahore. 

Bopas, Маллрко R., M.A, LL.B., 40, Khotachi Wadi, Bombay 4. 

Boaas, The Rev. A. M, Narasaravupeta, Guntur District, S. I. 

Botton, J. R. G., Times of India, Bombay 1. 

Bomann, К. R., C.S., Meher Building, Chaupaty, Bombay 7. 

Bose, Ксмормі Kant, Indian Stores Dept., Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

Branver,J. P., LC. S. (Bombay). 

BnaNpos, Н. E., Breul & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay 1. 

Bristow, C. H., I.C.S. (Bombay). 

Впоомғтегр, В. S., I.C.S. (Bombay.) 

Brown, A. W. C., 16, Bank Street, Bombay 1. 

Brown, B., James Finlay & Co., Esplanade Road, Bombay. 

Brows, C., I.C.S. (Central Provinces). 

Brows, І. N., I.C.S. (Bombay). 

Burnett, N. C., National Bank of India, Bombay 1. 

Burr, B. C., Agricultural Department, Sabour, B. & О. 

Burway, AL W., B.A., 12, Imli Bazar, Indore City, 

BurLzn, Н. E., D. S. P. (Bombay). 

Cama, Davannat F., 4, Podder Rond, Bombay 6. 

Cama, Khan Bahadur Jenanairn К. R., Victoria Road, Nagpur. 

Cama, Rustam К. R., Yusuf Building, Esplanade Road, Bombay 1. 

Cama, T. R. N., 23, Medows Streot, Bombay 1. 

CAPTAIN, Mrs, G. M. S., 90, Murzabanabad, Andheri. 

Cartan, M. S., C/o Captain & Vaidya, Solicitors, 12, Esplanade. 
Road, Bombay 1. 

CaRMICHAEL, G. A., Androw Yule & Co., Nicol Road, Bombay 1. 

САЗЗАМАШҮ SunJALLY, Currimbhoy Ebrahim & Sons, 220-30, 
Shaik Memon St., Bombay 2. 

Cnacta Manasmap Att Canim, Bar-at-Law, 23, Medows Street, 
Bombay 1. . я 

Cuamurrs, Е. M., Crawford Bayley & Co., Ewart Houso, Tamarind 


Lane, Bombay 1. i 
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List of Members 


CHANDA AMrRUDDIN Мосннага, 103, Mody Street, Bombay 1. 

CnanNpAvanxan, V. N., Bar-at-Law, Pedder Road, Bombay 6. 
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Улірүл, V. P, B.A., Bar-at-Law, J.P., 18, Cathedral Street, 
Bombay 2. 


VakiL, К. H., B.A., LL.B., Villa Vasant, Santa Cruz. 
VakiL, M. M., B.A., LL.B., 95, Ash Lane, Bombay 1. 


- VAEIL, M.R., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, 217, Charni Road, Bombay, 4. 


Vasvani, B. J. M.A., Modern Publishing Co., Charni Road, 
Bombay 4. 
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1914 
1928 
1922 
1913 
1927 
1923 
1017 
*1928 
*1022 
1922 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1027 
1928 


*1924 
1925 
1921 
1926 


1025 
*1020 
1028 
1915 
*1926 


1021 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 


1924 
1924 


1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 


1924 
1924 
1024 
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WaGLE, B. K., B.A. (Cantab.), Kandevadi, Bombay 4. 
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P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., Angro’s Wadi, Bombay 4. 

Dn. M. №. Опа, 15, R. A. Linos, Karachi. 

Sır GEORGE A. Grierson, Rathfarnham, Camberloy, Surrey. 

Pror. №. B. ОгулттА, B.A., Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

Tue Rey. Dn. D. Mackionan, M.A., D.D., 18, Douglas Croscont. 
Edinburgh. 
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Report of the Sub-Committee appointed to consider and recommend 
alterations in the Society s scheme of Transliteration of Arabic, 
‘> Persian and allied Languages. 


The Sub-Committee, consisting of Rev. R. Zimmermann, 
Vice-president, Dr. Sukthankar, and Mr. A. A. A. Fyzee met in 
the Society’s rooms on May 2, 1928, at 6 p.m. and agreed to the 
following :— 


The Committee is of opinion that the scheme of Transliteration 
for Sanskrit on the one hand, and Arabic and Persian on 
the other, should be independent of each other ; that is to 
say, no one language should be given preference as regards 
convenient symbols, and thus one and the same symbol 
may be used for indicating different sounds in different 
languages. Thus according to our recommendations, d = Us 
in Arabic and Persian, whereas in Sanskrit d 
stands for =; and + = b in Arabic, and Z in Sanskrit 
and so on. 


On the whole we are of opinion that this would not cause 
confusion, and we recommend the following changes in 
the existing scheme, thus bringing it more in a line with 
-modern systems of Transliteration, such as those recom- 
mended by the British Academy and employed by the 
Encyclopedia of Islam and other scholars. 


In making our recommendations we have specially kept in 
view the sound-values of the various letters, and we wish 
particularly to acknowledge the help we derived from Gaird- 
ner's Phonetics of Arabic (Cairo, 1925). 


We recommend the following changes in the existing scheme :— 


(Abbreviations : El = Encyclopedia of Islam, hy Houtsma, Arnold, 
Basset, Hartmann and others, in English, French and German. 
Brill, Leiden 1013. In the course of publication. 


ВА = Report of the Committee appointed to draw up а practical echeme 
for the Transliteration into. English of words and names belonging to the 
Languages of the Nearer Kast. Proc. of the British Academy, Vol. VIII, 
London, Oxf, Univ. Press.) 


234 Report of the Sub-Committee. 


(1) 3 = dh [instead of Z.] 


[Аз in EI. BA suggests dh. We have kept the dash os in 
all other 2-letter symbols, e.g. th. kh. gh. etc. Phonetically 
Z is Incorrect. Our scheme has four different variations 
of Z, which is undesirable.] 
(2) ое = s [instead of S.] 


[As in EJ, BA and most scholars, The existing symbol, 
5, was suggested in order to distinguish it from Sans. ч. 
We however do not think that that is a sufficient ground 
to change a symbol that is of almost universal use among 
English speaking Orientalists.] 

(3) US = d [instead of Z] 

[As in EZ, BA and most scholars. 

undesirable.] 


Z is phonetically 
(4; b = t (instead of T) and 
(5) Б = z (instead of Z) 

[As in EI, ВА and most scholars.] 


Adopted by the Journal Sub-Committee, 23rd June 1928 ; and 
by the Managing Committee on 3rd. July 1928. 


